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THE MEN WHO SET THE MARKS 


BY ARTHUR RUHL 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


SHEN the great Alexan- 
der was a young man 
and his father urged him 
to race in the Olympic 
; games, he said he would 
were there any kings to 
Brace with him. That 

old times when Pindar 
smote his honeyed lyre and all men were 
built like marble gods and nobody objected 
because the victors were absolved from 
taxes and boarded for nothing at Athens 
in the Prytaneion. 

If the great Alexander could be invited 
to compete in the Olympic games to-day, 
he would complain, I suppose, that track 
sport had become too much a business to 
be possible as a gentleman’s pleasure—the 
Greek athletes only spent seven months 
exclusively in training for the games after 
several years of general preparation—that 
the eligibility rules were not strictly enough 
enforced and that the names of the men 
who won everything sounded, to a pure- 
blooded Hellene at least, extremely queer. 

Times undoubtedly have changed. The 
Pindaric odes have given way to sporting 
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pages and wood-pulp supplements, and 
when the victor in the hundred-meter 
sprint returns to his native Harlem it 
doesn’t occur to the flat-house dwellers to 
issue forth with flowers and garlands and 
lift their voices in applauding song against 
the roar of the ““L”’ trains and the greater 
noises of the street. And yet, if we could 
send a team back to that ancient stadium 
in the Peloponnesus—with their spiked 
shoes and crouching-starts and American 
nerves—I suppose there is not the slightest 
doubt that man for man, leaving out 
beauty and sentiment and, also, the more 
brutal semi-gladiatorial contests, they 
would win as surely as that first funny 
little team won at Athens when the Olym- 
pic games were revived twelve years ago. 
Everything that we know of the perform- 
ances of the ancient Greeks leads to this 
belief—that we can run faster, jump higher 
and farther than they. An English team 
might make the same assertion and with 
almost as good reason. I say American, 
because this is a sport at which Americans 
have been noticeably successful, and be- 
cause this success has resulted not from 
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mere chance but from a combination of 
characteristics which are more typically 
theirs than they are British or French or 
Russian. 

This is specially true of the sprints and 
short distance runs. To win in these, as 
they are run to-day, requires great techni- 
cal finish, an extreme amount of nervous 
energy, physical alertness, and a rather 
special power—nerve, sand, grit, or what- 
ever you choose to call it—which enables 
an athlete to concentrate in one short, 
supreme effort, every ounce of energy and 
effectiveness he has in him. This particu- 
lar make-up—a large amount of immedi- 
ately available nervous energy and the 
alert power of concentration—is rather 
characteristically American, just as the 
enduring vitality and steady pluck which 
wins the distance-runs is rather character- 
istically British. And the track achieve- 
ments of our athletes are therefore, in their 
small way, American achievements. 

Each of the four so-called Olympic games 
—those at Athens in 1896, at Paris in 1900, 
at St. Louis in 1904, and at Athens in 1906— 
—was won by an American team. The sig- 
nificance of such successes may, of course, 
be easily exaggerated. The spirits are ar- 
bitrary and more or less “‘artificial’’ events 
—the man who could beat ten other men 
at the precise distance we call the “hun- 
dred”’ might be beaten by all ten of them 
at 175 yards or in a quarter-mile scramble 
uphill or through underbrush—and our 
men were especially trained to win these 
special events. Norwegians might beat 
us as readily at ski-jumping or South Sea 
islanders at swimming under water. Yet 
these were facts; things done. 

Now our English cousins may say, as 
indeed some of them have said, that the 
teams sent to the Olympic games were not 
representative and that in a fair contest 
between their best men and ours they 
would give a much better account of them- 
selves. It is nevertheless the fact that all 
the world’s running records up to and in- 
cluding the mile were made in America 
and that all but a few of these were made 
by athletes American-born. | do not 
want to exaggerate the importance of mere 
winning. Undoubtedly we have taken 
our sports too seriously—with a too ner- 
vous practicality. We hear too much of 
trainers altogether. Ambitious alumni, 





badly-brought-up boys, have done this and 
that. Yet here they are, these records, 
not mere memoranda of split seconds and 
overtopped inches, but the record of su- 
preme endeavor, of men’s strength and 
skill and fighting spirit, driven on such a 
day, at such a place, farther than any other 
man had driven it before. 

It is that of which I am at the moment 
thinking, not of ethics or possibilities, in- 
teresting and necessary as these things are 
to think of at the proper time. When 
Themistocles was asked whether he would 
rather have been Achilles or Homer, he re- 
plied, ““Would you rather have been the 
victor in the Olympic games, or the herald 
who announced the victory?” Well, here 
are victors: men who did certain difficult 
things which you can’t get away from; 
Victors in a fair fight, whatever their ideals, 
and as such deserving consideration. 

The man who first set the mark in the 


‘hundred, that is to say, broke even time— 


in England the record is still ten seconds 
flat—was young John Owen, Jr., of the 
Detroit Athletic Club, who came down to 
Washington in 1890 and beat the fastest 
men in the East in 94-5 seconds. This 
great race, which started what one might 
call modern times in hundred-yard sprint- 
ing, took place on the track of the Analos- 
tan Club at Washington, D. C., and Owen 
had among his competitors Luther Cary of 
Princeton, the fastest man in the colleges 
at that time, and Westing of the New York 
Athletic Club, the fastest of the club ath- 
letes. It was Westing who, two years be- 
fore, running under the colors of the Man- 
hattan Athletic Club, had first won for 
America an English championship in the 
hundred. The three men were almost 
neck and neck at the finish, and as Cary 
got the worst of the start by at least a 
yard, honors were pretty even. 

In the next year at Mott Haven, Cary 
brought the intercollegiate record down 
to even time. Several college runners had, 
of course, run it in 10 seconds flat before 
that, but they had never managed to do so 
at Mott Haven. | imagine that Brooks of 
Yale and Evart Wendell of Harvard, who 
were intercollegiate champions in the early 
eighties, may have done so—Brooks was 
very fast at anything up to the quarter- 
mile, and although he weighed something 
like 180 pounds, he twice defeated the great 
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“Lon” Myers in the two-twenty. Wen- 
dell Baker, another Harvard sprinter of 
that day, had run in even time, and Sher- 
rill of Yale ’89 who won the hundred four 
years in succession at Mott Haven, might 
even have beaten ten flat in his senior year, 
so Mr. Mike Murphy always asserted, had 
there been anyone to push him. How- 
ever that may be, Cary was undoubtedly 
the fastest college sprinter up to his time. 
In ’91 he won both dashes at Mott Haven 
the same day, making his own record in the 
hundred and breaking Sherrill’s in the two- 
twenty. Cary’s mark held until 1896, 
when Wefers appeared and all established 
things went to smash. 

Wefers, running for Georgetown, re- 
peated Owen’s feat, and set the inter- 
collegiate record at 9 4-5 seconds. Fol- 
lowed so soon as they were, and in some 
sort eclipsed, by those of Duffey, the per- 
formances of this powerful runner have 
been somewhat lost sight of, yet not even 
Duffey was as fast as Wefers in the longer 
sprint, and for all-round consistent work it 
is not altogether easy to give complete pre- 
eminence to the younger man. Wefers was 
a man of large physique, as strong above 
the waist as below it. Had he trained for 
the middle distances, there is little reason 
to believe that he would not have dis- 
tinguished himself. His whole style of 
running was based not so much on the 
explosive swirl of the quick-starter, as 
on solid strength and stability and length 
of stride. He was not a phenomenally 
fast starter, and he won his races in the 
last rather than in the first thirty yards. 
On the same day that he broke the 
intercollegiate record in the hundred he 
smashed all records, amateur and profes- 
sional, in the two-twenty, by running it in 
21 1-5 seconds. Wefers won the shorter 
sprint that day, by an easy seven feet, 
from Patterson of Williams; in the two- 
twenty he finished a whole second ahead 
of Patterson, and his speed in the last forty 
yards, where he simply lost the other three 
men, was perhaps the fastest running ever 
done in this country up to that time. 

Wefers, who had already broken even 
time at the games between New York and 
the London Athletic Clubs, in 1895, de- 
fended his title with consistent running, 
under all sorts of conditions and on all sorts 
of tracks. He won again at Mott Haven 


in the hundred in ’97, and the national 
amateur championship, which he _ had 
already won, both in the hundred and two- 
twenty in ’95 and in ’96, was his again in 
’97._ And at these games he again ran the 
hundred in 9 4-5 seconds. In addition to 
these well-known performances, Wefers did 
record time and better at various dis- 
tances from forty up to three hundred 
yards, the latter of which he covered at the 
Travers Island track, on September 26, 
1896, in 303-5 seconds. Just what it 
means to do 300 yards in 30 3-5 seconds 
may be partly understood when you con- 
sider that that is the equivalent of doing 
three consecutive hundred-yard dashes 
in 10 1-5. 

The general standard of our sprinting 
improved so decidedly during the Nineties 
that it is scarcely possible here to mention 
any but the record breakers. A number of 
men, college runners and others, did ten 
flat, and one at least—Crum of lowa Uni- 
versity—was supposed to have beaten 
even time. For several years the breath- 
less quest went on, until, in 1902, Duffey 
of Georgetown broke the tape in 9 3-5 
seconds. In terms of distance, this meant 
beating a nine and four-fifths’ man by 
about six feet of daylight. 

Duffey not only became a professional, 
but even almost boasted of his adroitness 
in evading amateur rules. His name was 
removed from the amateur roll and the 
9 3-5 record is now held by Mr. Dan Kelly 
of Oregon—a matter of history which | 
will make no attempt to discuss or deplore 
here, where we are considering athletes 
pure and simple—or impure and devious, 
as you choose—as animals of strength and 
skill and fighting courage who have fairly 
done what others could not do. 

Duffey had won the hundred at Mott 
Haven in 1901 on a sodden track and in a 
pouring rain. Fast time was impossible, 
but he had been credited with 9 4-5 on 
another track and that he was a “natural- 
born” sprinter had been known for a long 
time. When, therefore, he came down to 
the intercollegiates in 1902 and ran one of 
his trial heats in 9 4-5, everybody felt that 
something was going to happen. The day 
was a perfect one, warm and fair, with only 
the gentlest breeze stirring, the track hard 
and fast. Crouching beside Duffey in the 
final heat were Schick of Harvard, Westing 
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him ahead, however, 
and he broke the 
tape in 9 3-5 and 
set .a new world’s 
record. 

Every man of the 
five ran very fast. 
Schick, the 1904 in- 
tercollegiate cham- 
pion, undoubtedly 
did better than 10 
seconds. A fifth of 
a second at that 
point in a race 
means six feet, so 
that a runner within 
twelve feet of the 
winner must have 
beaten even time. 
As three watches 
registered 9 3-5 and 
one 92-5, the ac- 
curacy of the record 
is unquestioned and 
when the course was 
measured, directly 
after the race, it 
was found to be one 
inch too long. 

The new world’s 
champion won again 
at Mott Haven in 
1903 in 94-5. He 
had already won a 
national amateur 
championship as far 
back as 1899, and 
he had won the 
hundred at the Eng- 
lish championships 
in 1900 and 1901. 
Duffey went abroad 
again, and although 
the climate dis- 
agreed with him 


and he fell off in form, he defeated all 
comers and at the championships won 
For the fourth time, in 
Duffey invaded England, and again he 
took the championship and won with con- 


again. 


of Per :ylvania, Moulton of Yale, and 
Cadogan of California. .Schick got away 
first, and at the middle distance was still 
slightly ahead. Duffey’s final burst of 
speed, which always came shortly after he 
had passed the fifty-yard mark, carried 
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Kingdom. 








Photograph from collection of Charles E. Patterson. 


Lon E. Myers 


The greatest all-round runner the world has ever seen 


1903, 





sistent ease in various parts of the United 


Duffey was the typical “born’ 
He was short and built like a watch. 
had no waste tissue nor awkward joints. 
Muscular and compact, with a limitless 
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sprinter. 
He 


amount of explosive 
energy, he combin- 
ed many of the 
qualities of a high- 
power motor and a 
rubber ball. He 
was a rubber ball 
at the “trick” dis- 
tances up to fifty 
yards, and a high- 
power machine for 
the last fifty. The 
low, _ lightning-like 
scrambling start— 
such as men like 
Bloss were masters 
of —was Duffey’s, 
too, and he added 
to it for the rest of 
the distance the 
machine-like action 
of the perfect 
sprinter. Duffey 
covered the distance 
in two bursts, so to 
speak, with an ex- 
plosive rush in the 
last twenty or thirty 
yards, which was 
peculiarly effective. 

The man who first 
authentically set the 
mark, below “even 
time,” or 50 sec- 
onds, in the quar- 
ter-mile, was Law- 
rence E. Myers, that 
extraordinary ath- 
lete who beat every- 
one at the shorter 
“distance” runs in 
this country and in 
England, and was 
certainly one of the 
greatest all-round 


runners the world has ever seen. Myers was 
scarcely a personality upon which lyric en- 
thusiasm may be poured without reserve. 
His abnormal body—all slender legs and 
almost non-existent above the waist—was 
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A. F. Copland. 


One of the first hurdle record holders. 


not pretty; he turned race-track bookmaker 
while yet a young man, and becoming as 
reckless of his mere health as in his run- 
ning days he had been of his strength and 
athletic prestige, soon went to pieces. Not 
a Greek exactly, nor even one’s idea of a 
sane sportsman. 

As a mere performer, however, ready for 
all-comers and able to take their measure 
whatever the odds against him, he was 
remarkable in every way. Myers first ap- 
peared in 1878 at the games of the New 
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Maxwell Long. 


Holder world’s quarter mile record, 47 seconds. 


York Athletic Club on Election Day, when 
he won the quarter mile in the slow time 
of 55 seconds from eighteen yards handi- 


cap. Two years later, when he had 
rounded into something like his real form, 
he won four American and four Canadian 
championships. During the early 80's 
Myers met and vanquished almost every 
middle distance runner of his day. In ad- 
dition to victories in the sprints, he won 
the American amateur championship in 
the quarter-mile in 79, 80, ’81, ’82, ’83 

















and ’84, and in the 
half-mile in "79, 80 and 
'84. His quarter in 
49 2-5 in ’81 lasted for 
over ten years, but he 
made records in the 
330, 660, 700, 800 and 
1,000 yard distances 
which still endure. 

After beating every- 
one in this country, 
Myers went to England 
in 1885, and duplicated 
his successes here. The 
story of his races dur- 
ing that tour is merely 
a description cf the 
various ways in which 
an invincible scratch 
man mowed down the 
fields strung out 
against him. Grass 
courses or dirt, match 
races or handicaps—a 
half-mile in one-fifty- 
six on one track; into 
a cab, a drive of six 
miles, and a quarter in 
49 3-5 at another—al- 
ways ready to take a 
challenge as long as he 
could stand up and 
have at least a chance 
of winning. 

Of the quarter-milers 
who followed Myers 
and were anywhere 
near his class, Wendell 
Baker, of Harvard, was 
for many years the 
most notable. Baker won the quarter 
in 85 in slow time at Mott Haven, 
but his speed had been proved at other 
times, and on July 1, 1886, at the Beacon 
Park Track in Boston, in a trial nearly 
straightaway, he broke the world’s amateur 
record. Myers held it at that time with a 
quarter in 48 3-5. Baker sprinted the first 
220 yards alone, and a pacemaker lifted 
him over the rest of the distance. He did 
the 350 yards in 37 seconds; the 400 in 43 
and finished in 47 3-4. 

Baker's record held for over ten years 
until broken by Maxwell Long of Colum- 
bia. Between the two there were many 
quarter-milers, among them 
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Ray Ewry. 


World's record holder of jumps from a stand. 


. dangerous to our athletic vanity. 
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Burke of Boston Uni- 
versity and later of 
Harvard, who helped 
win the first of the 
revived Olympic games 
for the American team. 
Burke won the quarter- 
mile national cham- 
pionship three years 
in succession in 49 3-5, 
48 4-5 and 49 flat—a 
record quite enough to 
establish his reputation 
as a remarkable ath- 
lete, and he set marks 
of 1:11 for the 600 
yards and 57 4-5 sec- 
onds for the 500 yards, 
which still hold. As 
far as form went, he 
was one of the pret- 
tiest runners of his 
day. He was tall, 
slender and lithely put 
together, and in action 
“sot his back into 
it” with that steel 
spring rhythm which 
adds so much to the 
music of a runner's 
stride. 

Long did not try for 
the world’s record in 
the quarter until he had 
won at Mott Haven and 
at the national cham- 
pionships in both this 
country and England. 
The trial was run in 
1900 at the Guttenberg 
race track in New Jersey. The 440 yards 
were measured straightaway; several sprin- 
ters set the pace at graduated distances 
along the course, and previous times were 
smashed all the way from the 350-yard 
mark to the tape. Long’s quarter in 47 
seconds flat beat all previous records, 
amateur and professional, in this country 
and in England. The English record is 
still 48 1-2 seconds, made by H.C. L. Tindall 
of Cambridge in 1889, and equalled by 
E. C. Breddin of the London Athletic Club 
in 1895. 

Beyond the quarter begins the zone 
Gen- 
erally speaking, the half-mile is better run 
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in England than it is here. The 
mile certainly is so. Never- 
theless we hold the records for 
both these events, and as the 
half-mile record was made by a 
college man, American born, we 
can claim full credit for it. 
Both in England and America, 
even time for the half-mile at 
the championship games was 
broken for the first time in 1882. 
In America, W. H. Goodwin, 
Jr., of Harvard, running as a 
member of the New York Ath- 
letic Club, won the amateur 
championship in 1:56 7-8, and 
on the other side, W. G. George, 
the world’s fastest miler, won 
the English championship in 
1:58 1-5. Since then no half- 
miler in either country has been 
considered of the first class who 
could not run the distance in 
better than two minutes. 

Kilpatrick, the world’s fastest 
half-miler, entered the cham- 
pionship class in the summer of 
1894, when he won both the 
intercollegiate and the national 
amateur half-mile. Kilpatrick 
was then a student at Union. 
The half at Mott Haven was 
run in 1:59 4-5 and that at the 
national championships in 
1:55 4-5. Kilpatrick also won 
at the national championship 
games in the two following years, 
both times well under two 
minutes. 

His world’s record was made 
at the games between the N. 
Y. A. C. and the London A, 
C. teams on September 21, 1895 
—the most extraordinary meet 
as far as brilliant performances 
went in the track history of the 
two countries. There were four 
men in the race: F. S. Horan 
and C. H. Lewin of Cambridge 
University and the L. A. C.; 
H. S. Lyons of the N. Y. A. 
C., and Kilpatrick who ran both 
as a member of the latter club 
and as a student of Union. At 
the start Lyons and Lewin took 
the lead, and the former, who was 
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an exquisite judge of pace, ran the first quar- self at the finish. Hollister had won the 
terin 54 1-2 seconds, ashehad been directed _ intercollegiate half-mile in ’96, in 1:56 4-5, 
todo. Kilpatrick, who judged pace poorly, a record which held until lowered to 1:56 
trailed Lyons, and thus finished the first flat by E. B. Parsons of Yale, in 1905. 

quarter in very fast time—much Either Kilpatrick or Hollister, 
faster than if left to his own de- when in top form, could probably 
vices. Shortly beyond the quar- have taken care of any half-miler 
ter-mile mark the champion-to-be that ever lived. None have since 
swung into the lead. For the come up over here to step into their 
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next two hundred yards he con- shoes. Burke, who was one of 
Kilpatrick’s contemporaries, won 
a national and intercollegiate 
championship, but his best 
work was done at slightly 
shorter distances. J. 

F. Cregan of Prince- 
ton, who won the 

half in 1:58 2-5 

at Mott Haven 

in ’98, on the 
same day that 
he won the mile 

in 4:23 3-5, was 

one of the best mid- 
dle-distance men who 

have appeared since the 
record was made. Cregan 
looked the typical half-miler, 
but he went in most seri- 
ously for the longer distance 
and repeated his Mott Haven 
victory in ’99 and 1900. 
These victories in three con- 
secutive years in the times of 
4:23 3-5, 4:25 1-5, 4:242°5, 
form the best record of 
consistent performance at 
the mile ever made at Mott 
Heaven. 

Beyond the half-mile we 
must frankly admit the 
superiority of Englishmen. 
The fastest authentically 
recorded mile was that run 
by W. T. George in 4:12 3-4 
seconds, in 1886. George 
was then a professional, 
but he already had an 
amateur record of 
4:18 2-5, made at the 
English championships 
in 1884, and at that 
time a new world’s 
record. The fastest 
amateur mile was that 
done in 4:15 3-5 by T. P. 


tinued to draw further and 
further away, and al- 
though Horan of Cam- 
bridge made a game 
rally and shor- 
tened the gap 
a bit in the 
last one 
hundred 
yards, 
Kilpatrick 
won decis- 
ively, sixteen 
yards to the good. 
His time was 1 minute 
53 2-5 seconds, which broke 
all previous records for the 
half mile, amateur and pro- 
fessional" Horan, himself 
a runner of the very first 
class, finished in 1 minute 
55 2-5 seconds. 

The English record for 
the half-mile is still more 
than a second slower than 
ours—the 1 minute 54 3-5 
seconds made by F. J. K. 
Cross of Oxford, in 1888. This 
time was beaten by another 
American college man, Evan 
Hollister, Harvard ’97. Hol- 
lister’s record—the Harvard 
College record and the fastest 
college half-mile next to Kil- 
patrick’s—was made at the 
Harvard ’Varsity games in the 
spring of ’97. It was the wri- 
ters pleasure to run—at a dis- 
creet distance—in that race and 
I remember that everybody 
wished there had been some- 
one to push him. As it was, 
he ran practically an unpaced 
trial from start to finish, broke 
the tape in 1:54 2-5 and was 
quite able to take care of him- 
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C. H. Kilpatrick. 


4-mile world’s record, 1m. 53 2-5s. 
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Conneff of the New York 
Athletic Club, at Travers 
Island, on August 28, 1895. 
As the record books go, this 
belongs fairly to America, 
and yet Conneff was born in 
Ireland and he had run on the 
other side before coming here. 
Our next fastest mile, 4 
minutes 21 4-5 seconds, was 
made by George Orton, and he 
came from Canada. In Eng- 
land, on the other hand, men 
who have done 4 minutes 20 
seconds in the mile are by no 
means uncommon at the 
English championships in 
1902, for instance, J. Binks 
won in 4:16 4-5, the second 
man was only one yard behind 
him, and the third and fourth 
men both finished within the 
twenty second mark. 
Climate, temperament and 
athletic custom all help the 
Englishmen in the long dis- 
tances just as they have helped 
Americans in the sprint. The 
ease with which the Oxford 
and Cambridge men have run 
away from our undergraduates 
at their several meetings is more 
typical of the relative level of 
ability in distance running in 
the two countries than the per- 
formances of the individuals 
who have happened to set the 
marks. And beyond the m‘e- 
and-a-quarter and mile-and-a- 
half, both of which records 
Conneff holds, the Englishmen 
are superior by the cold logic 
of the figures in the books. 
The hurdles, jumps, pole- 
vaults and weight-throwing 
events, all require, in addition 
to the necessary physical 
equipment, decided perfection 
of technique. This is some- | a 
thing which Englishmen, with : Copyright by G. W. Vacn 
all their sporting enthusiasm, Jay nae 
are curiou sly inclined to Court tennis champion of the world. 
neglect, just as it is something which our superiority in the hurdles, and it is 
Americans instinctively incline to acquire. form, too, which has permitted our college 
Our sprinting ability, combined with this athletes to surpass their English rivals in 
care for “form,” accounts, doubtless, for jumping and throwing the weights. 
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W. Byrd Page. 


The first athlete to high jump over six feet. 


It was not until the early Nineties that 
American amateurs began to run the 
hurdles with first-class skill and form. 
Before that both the hurdle events were 
run anywhere from one to two and a half 
seconds slower than now. A. A. Jordan 
and A. F. Copland of the Manhattan Ath- 


letic Club, was among the first 
of the really clever men. Jor- 
dan won the high-hurdle 
championship four years in 
succession, in the last year, 
’88,in 16 1-5. Others set the 
mark at 16-flat and in ’92 F. 
C. Puffer of the same club 
made it 15 2-5. 

Puffer also won the low 
hurdles in ‘92, ’93 and ’94, a 
feat which A. F. Copland had 
already accomplished in ’87, 
88 and ’89, although the 
fastest time that Copland made 
in these races was 26 4-5, in 
88, while Puffer’s victories 
were all below 20 seconds. 
Puffer’s high hurdle record 
was made running with the 
wind and only after knocking 
five hurdles down—facts 
which should be considered in 
comparing him with Stephen 
Chase of Dartmouth and the 
N. Y. A. C., who won the 
amateur championship in ’94 
in 15 3-5, and in ’95 in 15 3-4. 

The intercollegiate —high- 
hurdle record was carried 
below 17 seconds for the first 
time, by Herbert Mapes of 
Columbia, who won at Mott 
Haven in ’89, in 164-5. The 
mark has never been allowed 
to slip back again. H. L. 
Williams of Yale lowered it 
to iv6 1-5 the following year, 
and in ‘gl put it at 15 4-5. 
The Mott Haven record in 
the low hurdles was first put 
below 26 seconds by J. P. Lee 
of Harvard with his 25 1-4 in 
1890. In the following year, 
Williams of Yale shaved the 
fraction to 25 1-5. This mark, 
too, has never been allowed to 
slip back again. Many clever 
men bettered it—Bremer of 
Harvard ’97 held the world’s record at one 
time—but all of them were so decidedly sur- 
passed by Kraenzlein, that that phenomenal 
jack-rabbit stands in a class by himself. 

For several years Kraenzlein romped 
away from all rivals both at Mott Haven 
and at the national championships, and his 
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The Men Who Set the Marks 


two great races in ’98—the high-hurdles in 
15 1-5 seconds, at Chicago, the low in 
23 4-5, at Mott Haven—broke all previous 
world’s records. Kraenzlein won the Eng- 
lish high-hurdles championship in 15 2-5 
seconds in 1900 and in 15 3-4in 1901, and he 
won both the 110 and 200 meter events at 
the Olympic games in Paris. The English 
races, which were run on grass, surpassed 
all previous English performances, al- 
though Fox of Harvard had won the high- 
hurdles in 15 2-5 at the Har- 
vard - Y ale- Oxford-Cambriage 
in London in ’g9. 

No one who ever saw 
Kraenzlein run could fail to be 
impressed by his superabun- 
dant litheness and “‘spring.” 
He was tall and slim, with 
slender legs, and not an 
ounce of superfluous 
weight. He appar- 
ently took little notice 
of the hurdles—simply 
stepping over them, so 
to speak, as they came. 
There was none of that 
tenseness and “bearing 
on” which the specta- 
tor felt in watching 
many runners of more 
powerful build—the man 
simply romped down the 
track as easily as a grey- 
hound might romp across 
a clover field. Spring, not 
strength, seemed to do it. 
It seemed simply that he 
was built that way. 

The man who first set the 
mark in the high jump was, of 
course, W. Byrd Page of Penn- 
sylvania. Even though his 
record has been broken, no high 
jumper has begun to acquire the 
fame that came to him, and any 
number of persons have heard of 
Page and his jumping who have to 
examine the books to find the 
name of the present holder of the 
world’s record. Page was the first 
man since modern jumping records 
began to clear six feet. This was 
enough to make him famous, and 
he backed it up by such a series 
of consistent performances both 
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here and abroad that when he finally jumped 
the then unheard-of height of 6 feet 4 
inches, he was hailed as a phenomenon. 
Page first appeared at the University of 
Pennsylvania in the fall of 1884, when he 
won with a high jump of 5 feet and 5 
inches. It was the following spring that he 
first cleared 6 feet. The six-foot-four 
jump was made at the Pennsylvania fall- 
games in 1887. Page had just come back 
from England, where he had broken their 
amateur record with a jump of 
6 feet 3 4-5 inches. Page’s jumping 
style was practically that of the best 
American jumpers of to-day. He 
approached the bar directly from 
the front, slowly—European jump- 
ers generally have a way of coming 
up from the side and “hitching” 
themselves over—took off from his 
right leg and twirled his body 
as he was clearing the bar, so 
that he landed facing the way 
he had come. 
Once six feet was cleared a 
number of athletes appeared to 
keep the record there, but the 
greatest of them, and the only 
one on this side of the water 
to break Page’s record was 
M. F. Sweeney. Sweeney, 
representing the Xavier 
Athletic Association, won 
the national championship 
for four consecutive years, 
93, "94, ‘95, ‘96, and in 
1895, at the same refark- 
able games in which Kil- 
patrick made his r -.'f-mile 
record, he cleared the 
bar in 6feet 5 5-8 inches. 
This broke all previous 
records, both here and 
abroad, and still holds. 
The English record 
made by P. H. Leahy, 
in 1898, is 6 feet 4 3-4 
inches. Generally 
speaking, 
our jumpers 
are superior 
to those 
abroad. The 
high-jump is 
one of those 
events in 
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World’s record hurdle holder. 
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World's high jump, record 6ft. 5% in. 
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which the instinct for ‘form’ and that 
very seriousness of application for which 
our athletes are often criticised is most 
effective. American jumpers won the high- 
jump at each of the four Olympic games 
and one of the noticeable peculiarities of 
the English undergraduates who have 
competed with Harvard and Yale was 
their awkwardness in scrambling over the 
bar. Good or poor, our young men at 
least jump true to form and prettily. 

The Irishman, P. O’Connor, set the mark 
in the broad-jump, in 1901, at 24 feet 11 3-4 
inches, where it has since remained. And 
although Americans have won the broad- 
jump at all four of the Olympic games, the 
general run of performances at the annual 
championships on the other side is about 
equal to ours. Before O'Connor set the 
new mark, the world’s record was held by 
Prinstein of Syracuse University, with his 
jump of 24 feet 7 1-4 inches, made in 1900 
and before that by Kraenzlein, with his 24 
feet 4 1-2 inches. 


The standing, high and broad jumps, 
rather prosy events at best, in spite of 
their very real practical value, are not con- 
tested at either the intercolleyiates or our 


national championships. Walter Soren of 
Harvard and Malcolm Ford of the club 
athletes used to be the most successful at 
these events, back in the Eighties, but 
their performance and those of foreign 
standing-jumpers have all been eclipsed 
by that remarkable grasshopper, Ray C. 
wry, who cleared 5 feet 5 1-4 inches in the 
standing high-jump, in 1901, and 11 feet 
4 7-8 inches in the standing broad-jump, in 
1904. Ewry won both these events with 
ease at each of the last three Olympic 
games. 

Weight-throwing is a game for big and 
seasoned men and it seems to be specially 
a game for Irishmen. Here or abroad it is 
generally the Flannigans, Mitchells, Kielys, 
Horgans, Barrys, McGraths and their kin 
who have done the winning. 

The present marks for both the hammer 
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and the shot-put were made in America— 
the one by Policeman ‘‘Mat” McGrath, 
of the New York department, the other 
by the young California giant, Ralph Rose. 
Members of American athletic clubs have 
often won the English championships and 
the general level of accomplishment over 
here has undoubtedly been superior, but 
several of our best men received their early 
training on the other side, and so many of 
the names in the record books are Gaelic 
that one must be a bit conservative in 
claiming such superiority as ‘‘ American.” 
That monumental figure of the New York 
Sun's sporting department, J. S. Mitchell, 
who won the American championship in 
the hammer-throw for eight years running, 
from 1889 to 1896, had already won the 
English championship in ’86, ’87 and ’88 
before he emigrated. Big John Flanagan, 
who followed Mitchell and beat him, had 
also been a member of the Gaelic Athletic 
Club on the other side. Flanagan still 
holds the English record with a throw of 
163 feet 4 inches, with which, as a member 
of the New York Athletic Club, he won the 
English championship in 1900. In Amer- 
ica he stretched the distance to 172 feet 
7 inches, which held until Policeman Mc- 
Grath, in the fall of 1907, threw the ham- 
mer 173 feet 7 inches and set a new mark 
for everybody. 

George R. Gray of the New York Ath- 
letic Club was our first really extraordinary 
shot-putter. Gray appeared in 1887 and 
won the national championship in the shot- 
put eight years in succession. He won 
also in ’96, and in 1902, fifteen years after 
his first victory. He won the English 
championship in 1888 with a put of 43 feet 
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world’s record, which held in America until 
Ralph Rose appeared, although Denis 
Horgan, the Irish champion, had, I believe, 
beaten it on the other side. Horgan now 
holds the Irish record of 48 feet 10 inches. 
Rose’s 48 feet, 7 1-5 inches was beaten in 
1905 by Wesley W. Coe at Portland, Ore- 
gon, with a put of 49 feet 6 inches, but in 
September, 1907, Rose pushed the world’s 
record to 49 feet 7 1-4 inches and estab- 
lished new records for the eight, twelve, 
fourteen, twenty-one and _ twenty-eight 
pound shot. 

Although bigness and great strength are 
needed to throw the weights, scarcely less 
essential are cleverness and_ technique. 
Footwork, distribution of the weight of the 
body, these and other details only instinct, 
long practice and _ intelligently-directed 
effort can master. And here our under- 
graduates have had no difficulty in sur- 
passing their English cousins. Whenever 
the two have met, the performances of the 
more casual Oxford and Cambridge men 
have been almost farcical, and, indeed, 
men like Plaw, DeWitt, Beck, Sheldon and 
others have quite equaled the perform- 
ance of all but the best of the older men of 
the athletic clubs. It is not, of course, any 
superiority in strength which has brought 
this about, merely painstaking thorough- 
ness and care for “form.” This is the 
same thing which has made them jump 
higher and run more gracefully—a_ char- 
acteristic thing—and one, therefore, that 
makes their success, so far as it goes, really 
American. 

The records below cover the standard 
events of England and America—the two 
countries in which track athletes have 


7 inches. His put of 47 feet in ’93 was a attained highest proficiency. 
BEST AMATEUR PERFORMANCES 
Event World Record American Record 


too yards dash........ *9 3-5s., Daniel Kelly, June 23, 1906........... do 
220 yards dash,........ 21 I-5S., Wefers, May 30, 1896 

D. Kelly, June 23, 1906.............. do 
440 yards dash......... 47s., M. W. Long, Oct. 4, 1900. .....%.. do 
880 yards run.......... Im. 53 2-5s., C. H. Kilpatrick, “_ 21, 1895 . do 


1 mile run 


5p ia se te 8 Se 4m. 15 3-5s., T. P. Conneff, Aug. 28,’95....... do 
SURED os cca ceee 9m. 9 3-5s., A. Shrubb, (Eng. ), June 13, 1904. ..9:27 4-5, Alex. Grant, Sept. 26, ’95 
120 yards high hurdle. ..15 1-5s., A. C. Kraenzlein, June 18, 1898....... do 
220 yards low hurdle. .. . 23 3-58., A.C. Kraenzlein, May 28, 1898....... do 
Running high j jump.....6ft. 5gin., M. F. Sweeney, Sept. 21, 1890...... do 
Running broad jump... . 24ft. irfin,, P. _ 0" Connor (irish), Aug. 5, 1901. ..24ft. 7tin., M.Prinstein,April, 28, 1900 
Standing high jump.... .5ft. 5tin., Ewry, Sept. 7, 1901... .. ian do 
Standing broad jump. .. rrft. 4hin., 5 Cc: Ewry, Aug. “20, i és 4-0-0 < do 
Se eae rft. stin., W.R. Day, may 5B, 8007... .5..5+. do 
Hammer throw......... 173ft. r1in., M. J. McGrath, Sept. 21, 1907..... do 
DEES Calo cpk wed oe 4gft. 6in., W. W. Coe, Aug. 5, 1905........... do 


* Recently J. A. Rector, of the University of Virginia, equaled this time and his performance is being 
investigated for a record. 















Drawing by Baker. 


AN ELEPHANT-TIGER FIGHT—<(as the artist sees it) 
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“They seek for happier shores in vain 

Who leave the summer isles of Maine.” 

EAD Whittier from end 
to end and you could 
not find more truthful 
lines than these. Yet 

't is saying much when 

we remember the mul- 

titude of spots which 

Nature has prepared 
for playgrounds—for old as well as young. 
But in creating the place the nation knows 
as ‘“‘Down East,” she apparently included 
everything that the average man or woman 
wants for healthful, reasonable enjoyment. 
The good old poet wrote these words many 
years ago—long before the summer and 
winter resort became a national fad and 
before the casino and the merry-go-round 
were known; but to-day, as then, the 
shores of these “‘summer isles” are so at- 
tractive to the seeker of rest and recreation 
that each year finds island and mainland 
more and more a Mecca for the tourist— 
not merely from the near-by states but 
from the other end of the country as well. 
Yes, Maine is not only a national breath- 
ing spot but one of the nation’s great rec- 
reation parks, because here the people in 
whatever walk of life can satisfy the crav- 
ing of body and mind for that which is 
strengthening and renewing. 

All over the United States you find the 
sons of Maine, but the Wanderlust has never 
made them forget the old place. Their 
remembrance of the verdure-clad islands, 
the rock-bound shores, the forest-lined 
rivers is as vivid as their recollection of 
Old Agamenticus and Mount Desert and 
Penobscot Bay. Whether as children they 
played on the smooth white sands of Ken- 
nebunk beach or hunted for arrow heads on 
the Ogunquit, they know that it is still 
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“Down East”’ and that they can go back 
and find the one-time playgrounds little 
changed. Nature has taken care of that. 
Although “Down East’? has become one 
of the world’s great summer resorts, the 
visitor sees the same beautiful vistas upon 
which the Indians gazed centuries before 
the pioneer from the Old World set foot on 
the Western shore. Man may increase the 
comforts and luxuries of life here but he can 
never mar the picturesque wildness of the 
region—the wildness which those born 
amid it learned to know and to love. 

If you consider the great woodland that 
covers so many thousands of miles of the 
interior, the five thousand streams which 
flow through it and the one thousand five 
hundred lakes concealed amid the trees, 
you will concede Maine to Le the recreation 
ground of America; for over twenty thou- 
sand square miles of it comprise what we 
miscall wilderness, where the summer days 
may be made a continual pleasure for 
the hunter, the fisherman, the man of 
science who would reveal the secrets of 
botany, geology and natural history and 
the plain nature lover. With canoe and 
boat one can travel hundreds of miles 
through some of the most alluring scenery 
in America. Deer, even bear, await the 
patience and skill of the big-game seeker. 
The mountaineer has a challenge in Katah- 
din, Pisgah and other peaks which, while 
not reaching above the snow line, are suffi- 
ciently steep and rugged to test his en- 
durance and climbing ability. And there 
are corners of this region as yet practically 
unknown to the white man—some, scores 
of miles distant from even the hut of the 
half-breed trapper, and to reach which the 
adventurer must go a hundred miles from 
the sound of the locomotive whistle. It 
seems strange to talk about exploring, to 














Portland Head Light. 


use such expressions as “‘pioneering”’ in a 
state which is a part of the birthplace of 
the Republic; but we have heard so much 
and read so much of the “Great West” 
and other parts of the country that we may 
have forgotten that this corner of our states 
is as large as the rest of New England put 
together. 

Put the rule on the map of Maine’s coast, 
and as the arrow flies it measures about 
two hundred and twenty-five miles; but the 
land is so fissured with rivers and bays, 
and, when the world was made, so many 
islands came up out of the ocean, that the 
real coast is about two thousand five hun- 
dred miles long. The shores of the main- 
land and of most of the islands rise pictur- 
esquely out of the clear blue and green of 
the sea, some in sheer bluffs, some in gentle 
hills crowned with trees, shrubs and green- 
sward, others in great masses of rock hun- 
dreds of feet in height. Mount Desert well 
merits its gloomy name, as it is an island 
mountain range ascending skyward over 
one thousand five hundred feet above the 
level of the sea. Here and there, to be 
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sure, are unbroken stretches of coast; fre- 
quently, indeed, the land slopes seaward so 
gently and the waves have made the sur- 
face of these beaches so smooth and hard 
that the chauffeur or horseman may use 
them as admirable speeding courses. On 
some of them you can take an after- 
breakfast stroll of a half-dozen miles 
without turning back. As clean as the 
polished floor, they present an animated 
picture during the hours when people most 
enjoy a dip in the surf or a promenade. 
One may see a sand stretch alive with ten 
thousand people, old and young, on an 
August morning. For when the fresh air 
and sunshine, full of the tonic of the sea, 
have cast a spell, father and grandfather 
are children for the hour, content to dig 
their feet in the warm white sand, perhaps 
even joining the youngsters in throwing 
it over each other. The shore shelves so 
gently that even the little folks can wade 
in safety, while to the expert swimmer 
the white-crested waves offer a strong 
temptation to mingle with them. 

True, bathing and beach-napping are 
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popular pastimes, but these are only a few 
of the ways of letting life drift with the 
hours. You can see an actual illustration 
of this on the Kennebunk, Saco and other 
rivers. Go out into the stream when the 
tide is coming in. With oar or paddle 
steer your craft into the moving waters; 
then let the current take you along without 
a stroke of your own. Wait until the tide 
recedes and float with it. Is there a lazier 
way of spending the July hours? But tide 
drifting is so popular that you may have a 
flotilla of a hundred boats keeping you com- 
pany. The state is a boating paradise, for 
the water lover can find a cruising ground 
adapted to the fragile canoe as well as to the 
fifty-ton yacht or the motor boat; the lover 
of the racing shell has his choice of many 
stretches on river and bay so well pro- 
tected from wind and sea that they are as 
peaceful as a mill pond. 

When Nature sprinkled these islands so 
plentifully in this northérn sea and cut into 
Maine’s rocky frontier with the number- 
less bays and inlets, she formed a cruising 
ground for the yachtsman that is unex- 
celled. In the clear deep water a fifty- or a 
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hundred-ton cutter can be run so close to 
the land that the crew might leap from 
deck to shore in some places. Indeed most 
of the narrowest sounds and other passages 
that separate island from island, or island 
from mainland, can be safely navigated if 
the man at the wheel keeps his nerve and 
his fellows at the sheet are quick to handle 
them. Literally, the yachtsman can lay 
out a route of a thousand miles or more be- 
tween Portland and Bar Harbor by guiding 
his craft among this labyrinth of channels 
—yet cover every mile under canvas. 

Not only is yachting one of the most en- 
joyable and popular pastimes for the 
people who have red blood in them, but it 
is inexpensive, strange as this may seem. 
The party who are willing to keep away 
from the hotels and spend their nights in 
cabin or camp and who relish coffee made 
in the open and know how to cook over 
the fagots, can get a week or month of this 
life and feel like Nature’s noblemen, though 
it may cost each less than half the expense 
of the “resort.” There are plenty of 
places where the fat clams or ‘“‘quahogs”’ are 
waiting to be dug out of their beds. Then 








Bald Head Cliff, York, Me. 
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remember that Down East you are among 
white folk. If some potatoes are wanted 
to go with the roast quahog on the shell, 
just put out a line at one of the little 
wharves you see along shore. Any of the 
country folk will give you a peck for a pair 
of dimes—if they let you pay them. A 
quart of milk and a dozen eggs go for a 
quarter. Another quarter gives you the 
fat pullet which can be grilled on the coals 
at the next stop for dinner. It seems to be 
in the air to be kindly and hospitable and 
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the thousands. Generally speaking these 
islands are huge masses of rock, which 
seem to have been originally placed here 
by the Creator to furnish fitting antag- 
onists for the restless, angry waters of 
the Atlantic just as they are found off New 
England and the.Provinces; to give the 
waves, as it were, something to wreak 
their fury upon. They are of every shape 
and size, from the bit of bare rock lifting 
its gray-brown head presumptuously out 
of the midst of the waters, to areas of 
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Sailboats are plentiful and the sport of the best. 


you remember it whenever you think of 
that run to the Junk of Pork, the Devil’s 
Cut, Pulpit Harbor or Blacksnake Ledge. 

Mount Desert is the monarch, in size, of 
the Maine islands, but it is only one of a 
literal archipelago. A mere glance at the 
map shows how the mainland from Port- 
land away up to the St. Croix River is 
edged with islands, how every bay and even 
inlet is crowded so thickly with them that 
it is difficult to tell them as islands. There 
are so many that they actually run into 


sloping plains and hillsides miles in ex- 
tent. Occasionally towns or villages are 
found upon them, but most of them are 
small, and rise from the sea at distances 
ranging from a few rods to two miles or 
more from the coast of the mainland. 
Their surface is usually more or less 
thickly covered with a coating of earth, 
which, during the warm months, is bright 
with verdure and often studded with 
the tree growth of the region. Wind- 
ing between the islands are the deep- 
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water channels leading to the ports along 
the shores, and forming highways for 
shipping. When the islands are arrayed 
in the fresh green of early summer, and 
the warm breezes play over their wind- 
ing channels, marking all their shores 
with the daintiest of silver surf-lines, the 
whole scene is beyond description. 

And hundreds await the seeker of the 
wild, for the only living things which in- 
habit them are beast, bird and insect. 
They are as sylvan and as rural as a cen- 
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of the older days, not only to the student 
of history but to the man who would know 
the world of to-day. All the way from 
Kittery on the west to the shores of the 
St. Croix, are to be seen old forts and block- 
houses as well as other landmarks, some of 
which are not described in the schoolbooks. 
Quaint Kittery itself is believed to be 
the site of the first settlement in Maine, 
and the appearance of its buildings seems 
to substantiate this belief. To-day the 
trolley car hums past the ancient mansion 





Picnicking in the woods is a diversion of hotel guests. 


tury ago and he who would spend the 
summer days in the very heart of nature 
can paddle his canoe to many an islet 
where for the time he may be supreme. In 
Casco Bay alone are so many islands that 
the good people of Portland and those who 
live upon its shores have a saying that 
there is an island for every day in the year 
and two for each Sunday. It is a fact that 
from the waters of Casco alone rise four 
hundred of them. 

Interesting indeed are the mementoes 


at Kittery Point—the home of Sir William 
Pepperell, who led the King’s American 
soldiers when they sailed to Nova Scotia 
to capture Louisburg from the French. 
The throngs of tourists who go to York 
beach find old York a pleasant place to 
linger a while, for its jail and garrison 
houses dating back to the troublous times 
of the Colonies are still standing. Wells, 
with its single street lined with old houses, 
dates back to the time when the Indians 
concealed themselves in the marshes near- 
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by to attack its people. Ogunquit is so 
curiously named on account of its many 
Indian traditions. Along the King’s High- 
way which stretches out to Kennebunkport 
and Kennebunk Beach go buckboard and 
phaeton. It has become one of the beach 
boulevards of the Atlantic coast on which 
the fashionables delight to display their 
dress and horse flesh. Over two hundred 
years ago some of the ancestors of this 
gay throng might have gone cautiously 
picking their way with weapon in hand to 
defend themselves from the savage bands 
which frequently lay in ambush for the set- 
tlers who traveled by this route. It is one 
of the oldest roads in New England and 
still one sees “‘rest houses” upon it that 
date back over a century. Even Old 
Orchard Beach has its evidences of the 
past, while Portland, despite its natural 
beauty and its scenic surroundings, is espe- 
cially attractive to the visitor because of 
the quaint structures that form such a con- 
trast to its modernness. In its vicinity are 
also some of the best-preserved defenses of 
the old days which well repay the tourist 
willing to take a day to visit them. The 
town of Castine, so charmingly situated 
near the mouth of the Penobscot, brings to 
mind a mediaeval city of Europe with the 
frowning walls of old Fort George on the 
hillside above it. 

While the smooth white beaches, the 
clefts in the rocky shores and the islands 
are the sites of more summer colonies than 
can probably be found elsewhere in the 
United States, some of these resorts have a 
reputation that is peculiarly theirown. For 
instance, Bar Harbor boasts of being the 
most exclusive resort in America—what- 
ever that may mean. The class of people 
who make this their home are not only 
very wealthy but they belong to the 
highest ‘social sets” in the places from 
which they come. 

We might think Mount Desert of small 
consequence without Bar Harbor, but as 
a matter of fact the social colony occupies 
but an insignificant bit of this island which 
is truly an ideal place for the wooer of 
nature. No scenery on the coast is 
grander or more impressive than that of 
Mount Desert. An island fourteen miles 
long and a dozen broad, embracing a hun- 
dred square miles, it is actually traversed 
from end to end by mountains. As the 
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mountains bar the way to the southern 
shores, you must often make a long detour 
to reach a given point, or else commit your- 
self to the guidance of a deer-path or the 
dry bed of some mountain torrent. In 
summer or in autumn, with a little knowl- 
edge of woodcraft, a well-adjusted pocket 
compass and a stout staff, it is practicable 
to enter the: hills and make your way as 
the red huntsmen were of old accustomed 
to do. Southwest Harbor is usually the 
stranger’s first introduction to Mount 
Desert. Its neighborhood is less wild and 
picturesque than the eastern shores of the 
island, but Long Lake and the western 
ranges of mountains are conveniently ac- 
cessible from it, while, by crossing or as- 
cending Somes sound, which resembles a 
Norwegian fjord, and which nearly cuts the 
island in parts, avenues are opened in every 
direction to the surpassing charms of this 
favored corner of New England. 

Nature has played some strange pranks 
with the geography of this part of the 
world. It is a fact that Mount Desert was 
once a part of the mainland detached in 
the course of time by the action of the sea 
waters. Indeed, it is so near the coast 
that an artificial bridge has for many years 
united the two, and the Maine Central 
Railroad runs trains to a terminus practi- 
cally within the very limits of the island. 
Of all the Atlantic islands this is the highest, 
being made up largely of mountains of solid 
granite. In many of the valleys between 
these mountains are found ponds of fresh 
water. The southwestern section of the 
island constitutes a fairly level plateau, 
while at Bar Harbor level lands of con- 
siderable extent are found. In other sec- 
tions the mountains come down to the 
water’s edge. The man who would be in 
the great outdoors can be contented by a 
sojourn here, for he is as isolated in the 
interior as if no human being were within 
a hundred miles of him. 

Have you ever “hit the trail,” as they 
say in the West? Whether you have or 
not you can do it down in old Maine and 
get a taste of the real joys of outdoor life. 
It may be on rugged Mount Desert or some 
smaller island or it may be in the wood- 
lands of the mainland. Where, makes little 
difference. One can do as did the Red- 
men in the former years and tread the nar- 
row paths that lead into the heart of the 
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wilderness with pack on back. Ina party, 
the luggage can be so divided that a 
month's outfit can be easily “‘toted” with- 
out even the aid of a pony. Heavy-soled 
shoes and puttees or boots should cover the 
feet and legs, but banish the “boiled shirt”’ 
with its collar and tie, and wear the rough 
and ready sweater or flannel shirt with 
trousers of khaki or some other weather- 
proof cloth. The old slouch hat protects 
from the sun’s rays and is as good as an 
umbrella in the rain. Thus you can hit 
the trail day by day, sleep with only the 
canvas roof between you and the stars, 
and constantly breathe the air laden with 
the balsam of the pine and often the ozone 
of the sea. Nature has here made every 
thing sweet, healthful and pure, and for a 
mere trifle compared with the bill of the 
summer “‘resort”” the whole family may 
get what is real recreation and with it 
plenty of enjoyment. 

Yes, Maine is an ideal camping ground, 
the center of a pastime of which we as a 
nation know too little, for we have been 
pampered far too much with the luxuries 
of the modern watering place. Here the 


cost of the vacation can be reduced to a 
mere fraction by the family who are not 
afraid to don the garb of the adventurer 
and experience the delight of really “rough- 
ing it.” 


To the 


many men to whom time is 
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golden in the sense that work means for- 
tune, this part of “Down East:” is appealing, 
for one can quickly place himself where he 
can forget the click of the-tape wheel and 
clatter of the typewriter—if he wants to 
forget them. It is not necessary to spend 
two or three days in a Pullman or to 
“stage it” hour after hour from noon to 
sunset. The pathfinders have been busily 
at work and either by land or water most 
of the islands and coast-clefts can be 
reached in a few hours from the near-by 
cities. A night’s run from the Metropolis 
places the rest seeker at his favorite 
“beach” in time for the morning meal and 
surface bath—with not an hour of his day 
wasted in travel. If he would go further, 
say to Bar Harbor or Eastport, a few hours 
more bring him to his destination, for the 
steel way has been laid along the coast line 
so that it winds in and out, following the 
shore of the numberless inlets; and thus the 
traveler has a whiff of the ocean breeze and 
many a glimpse of its waves long before his 
journey ends. Thanks to the channels 
that connect the coast with the sea, the 
tourist who prefers to travel by water may 
leave Boston or New York and in twenty- 
four hours take his grip and go down the 
gang plank, for a fleet of steamers, little 
and big, are now needed to aid in carrying 
the multitude of pleasure seekers to this 
breathing spot of the country. 
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ILLUSTRATED FROM OLD PRINTS AND PHOTOGRAPHS 


Ass WT IS very much easier to 
“yg 4 be a hero of the regi- 

«447 ment marching in uni- 
form and pomp to music 
of bugle and drum, than 
a hero of the pick and the 
axe and the whipsaw and 
the spinning wheel and the milk pail and 
the frying pan. Yet the conquest of the 
frontier was wrought 


deck hands or stevedores to Wisconsin or 
Illinois—big, shock-haired men with gut- 
tural utterance and muscles like iron- 
wood and determination of pure adamant; 
then across country to the Mississippi as 
shovelers on railway contracts, through 
low-lying lands that shook the giant frames 
with ague so that wages seldom averaged 
more than half-time during the period of 
acclimatizing; then 
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by the heroes and 


the heroines of the 
homespun, by the 
men, and women, 
too—with rifle in one 
hand and implements 
of toil in the other. 

Of no class is this 
truer than the little 
groups of Norwegians 
and Swedes, who 
began coming to the 
Northwest from 1850 
to 1870. Many—one 
might almost say the 
majority —were 
young people well- 
educated in their own 
language, ‘but abso- 
lutely penniless, look- 
ing for the shoulder- 
swing of room and 
opportunity in a lar- 
ger land. Nearly all arrived at Boston or 
New York, unable to speak one word of 
English. Without money, without the lan- 
guage, without knowledge of American cus- 
toms—how, then, did they reach the West? 
Worked their way; street jobs in the big 
cities to pay stage or railroad fare to 
Buffalo; then up the lakes as sailor men or 








Guri Endreson—the heroine of Kandiyohi— 
daughter of the Vikings. 
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up the Mississippi to 
the Promised Land, 
with barely enough 
money to pay for 
registration fees and 
provisions to begin 
homesteading. 

Such was the be- 
ginning of thousands 
upon thousands of 
Scandinavian settlers 
in the West—men 
and women who have 
risen to positions of 
note in their adopted 
country. Usually, 
the wife did not come 
the first year; but in 
the cases when she 
did come, her earn- 
ings as camp cook, as 
mender of the boys’ 
clothing, helped to 
eke out the existence of the family for 
the hard pioneer years—and this, not of 
peasant women (thanks be to God, there 
are no peasants in America), but of young 
girls: who had been highly educated in 
Sweden and Norway before coming to 
America. | met many of them on my trip 
to the Far West, to-day in positions of 
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affluence, presidents of women’s clubs for 
the study of Browning, of Tennyson, of 
history, of philosophy, of civics. They 
make no boast of the past. They are 
neither proud of it nor ashamed of it. It 
was simply all in the Day’s Work; a part 
of the Game; and the fun was in the game; 
not in the winnings 


Wherever they could—these Vikings of 
the Plains—they selected timber lands for 
the simple reason they were too poor to 
buy lumber for shanties. You find nearly 
all of the early Norse settlements on the 
wooded river bottoms, the house near the 
water, the farm running back in prairie 
from the cottonwoods. First work was to 
build the cabin, second to lay up hay for 
the stock, though I know of many cases 
where the stock consisted of two pigs, or 
less yet, twe chickens, which the coyotes 
got before winter had passed; and | know 
of one case—the man is to-day a senator— 
where the family finances totaled ex- 
actly $1.50 after the bride and “the pig- 
gies” and the cabin had been established 
on the homestead. Before the days of 
railroads in the West, money could be 
earned the first winter by trapping for the 
fur traders, or chopping wood at the munifi- 








One of the worst murderers of ’62, who was hanged. 
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Old Betz—proud friend of the whites in ’62 and 
one of the best known Sioux women 
in early St. Paul. 


cent price of seventy cents a cord, the wife 
staying alone in the cabin, while the coy- 
otes made weird music to the moon; the 
husband wrapped in a buffalo robe sleeping 
round campfires, where the wolves made 
another kind of music if they were not 
watched. The man who became a sena- 
tor gave me an inventory of his possessions 
when he set out in an ox cart from 
the Mississippi with his bride. It 
consisted of a stove, two kegs of 
nails, a spade, a whipsaw, two tin 
trunks and, most important of all, 
in his own language—‘‘a determina- 
tion to make good or bust.” That 
family was down to rations of 
potatoes only during the first winter, 
varied by prairie chicken and game 
as spring came; and to know what 
sensations short rations produce, 
you must live in a cabin one hundred 
miles from anywhere, with the wolf 
pack nightly howling from hunger. 

The foundation fortunes of 
another young Swedish student were 
laid by manufacturing a wagon out 
of an oak log, solid transverse sec- 
tions rounded off for the wheels, 
with which he acted as carter for 
the other incoming settlers. This 
hero was too poor to buy candles to 
study law by night, so his bride 
manufactured a lamp out of lard 
melted on a cotton wick. It may 
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be added this man became an Ameri- 
can consul. The governor of Minnesota, 
John A. Johnson, need scarcely be cited as 
an example of the Norse who has made 
good. He is, to-day, the people’s idol of the 
West, and may yet be the idol of the nation. 

Such were the experiences of the early 
settlements of Norwegian and Swedish 
people in the Great Northwest, and such a 
settlement was Kandiy-o-hi County—land 
of the kandi (buffalo fish) obi (abounding) 
—in endless chains of lakes, sheltered and 
hidden by heavy timber, where game 
abounded plentiful as fish in the lakes. 
All the year there were deer, and always 
in winter buffalo came for shelter in the 
woods from the prairie blizzards. Here, 
in 1857, had come the first settlers, Amer- 














Gov. Ramsey, who made the treaty. 


icans from Wisconsin and Irish and Nor- 
wegians from the Old World. There was 
no use raising grain, for there was no one 
to buy it; but by '62 cattle had multiplied, 
and wheat had increased from the first 
two bushels brought in by Solomon Foot 
sufficiently to supply the settlement with 
flour for bread. The first grist mill de- 
serves to be immortalized in this country of 
the greatest flour mills in the world. It 
consisted of an oak stump hollowed out and 
hardened by fire with a pestle of ironwood 
also hardened by fire. Though there was 
no one to buy grain, the American Fur 
Company, managed by Ramsey Crooks, 
yearly sent up a man for pelts, and by 














General Sibley, who led troops in pursuit of 
Little Crow. 


farming with one hand, and fur hunting 
with the other, an industrious man could 
clear as much as $600 a year; and this 
was affluence. Until the whiskey trader 
came, there was neither vice or police in 
Kandiyohi. Religion was observed by 
reading a Lutheran sermon in some set- 
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Snana—young squaw who saved life of white 
girl by adopting her. 
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tler’s cabin and singing hymns to the followed the direction indicated by his 
somewhat dolorous accompaniment of a nose, and came on a porker being roasted 
melodeon. When the Fourth of July whole above a tepee fire. The thief bolted 
came round was the grand event from the tent'to escape. The set- 
of the year—the Kandiyohi tler stuck out his foot and 
picnic, a feast spread under tripped the delinquent 
the trees, a porker headlong. A free fight 
roasted whole display- followed, when Little 
ing an ear of green Crow, great chief of 
corn in his mouth. the Sioux, strode 
procession by beat from his tepee, 
of drum to place commanding 
at table, and peace. As the 
then the combatants fell 
speeches— apart, Little 
stump speeches Crow stooped 
in earnest, for and drew with 
they were de- his dagger on 
livered from the sand: 






















the rostrum of “This 

the genuine Mississippi 

stump. River, all this 
Over this Ar- mine,” 


cadian scene of 
simple life broke 
the Sioux  con- 
spiracy of ’62 like 
a hurricane. Up to 
the coming of the 
whiskey trader, Kandiyohi lands . . . mine; all 
settlers and the Sioux had game .. . all buffalo, all 
been on friendliest terms, hunt- deer, all pigs, all woods and 
ing and camping together; Ramsey Crooks—head rivers mine! White man 
but a change began to be rath mp ent a mnie must move away . . . 
evident. The Sioux affected — pefore published of Way beyond the Mississippi, 
contempt for the farmer, Astor’s manager. and the chief drew himself 
especially the frugal German very erect. How much Little 
and Scandinavian. Stock began to dis- Crow meant by those words, the settlers 
appear. One day a settler traced the did not dream. 

moccasin tread from his rifled pigpen Another day a woman was busy baking 
down to the Sioux camp, and de- bread, when two young warriors, with their 
manded reparation. The Indians laugh- faces painted black and with an unneces- 
ingly denied the offense, but the settler sary flourish of rifles, strode in and de- 


pointing west of 
the river. ‘This, 
Minnesota’ River 
all this mine,” 
pointing on both sides 
the river. “All these 
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Fort Ridgeley, Minn.—from an old German picture of *62. 
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manded food. The good dame, who was of 
Herculean frame and Irish brogue, gave 
them what she thought was enough. 
Promptly, one jumped up and grabbed her 
to hold her, while the other began to 
plunder. With a sudden twist, the giant- 
ess freed herself, caught the culprit by the 
belt and hurled him through the door. 
Before the other knew what was happen- 
ing, he, too, went sprawling through space. 
The rifles followed helter skelter; and the 
door banged shut. Far as the Irish lady 
was concerned, she considered the incident 
closed. 

Then the call came for volunteers in the 
Civil War. Out of each home went an 
able-bodied defender; and the time was 
ripe for the Sioux. Vague rumors had 
come of trouble in the eastern settlements, 
but “Indian scares’ were always in the 
air, and Kandiyohi settlers had paid no 
heed to the rumors till about sunset of 
Thursday evening, August 21st, when half 
a hundred young bucks in war paint were 
seen riding along the lanes heavily armed. 

Up on the north side of Solomon Lake 
lived Lars Endreson and his wife Guri 
with their two sons and three daughters, 
fresh out from Norway, but prosperous ex- 
ceedingly, and this Thursday night busy 
about the log cabin with evening chores. 
Inside, Ole, the smallest boy, and his two 
sisters had lighted the candle and were 
spreading the supper table. Outside, 
Lars, the father, and Endre, the oldest son, 
were attending the stock, while out in the 
root-house, Guri, the mother, and the 
youngest girl, a mere baby, were rum- 
maging stores for the next day's meals. 

Suddenly, the mother was startled to 
hear wild shouts followed by rifle shots in 
quick succession. She sprang to the root- 
house door, just in time to see her husband 
reel back dead before the flash of a rifle. 
The cabin was surrounded by a Sioux band 
of warriors, whooping, yelling, waving 
fresh scalps, and already in the barnyard 
rounding up the stock to stampede the 
herd. The root-house was nothing more 
than a dug-way or cellar roofed over. 
Guri Endreson slammed the door shut and 
withdrew with her baby girl inside through 
the dark to the farthest end, numbed and 
panting with horror. The child presently 
fell asleep, but to the mother’s ears came 
the dulled sounds of her daughter's 
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screams, loud laughter, jeers, the bellowing 
of the terrified cattle, then the swift tramp 
of many riders at furious pace receding 
from the cabin. Then, abruptly, as the 
calamity had broken, there was silence but 
for the heavy breathing of the sleeping 
child. Guri felt her way to the root-house 
door, and looked out. Darkness had fallen 
misty and wet. In the barnyard, all was 
deathly quiet. From the house, not a 
sound but the whining of the old dog as if 
in great distress; and from the wooded 
shores of Solomon Lake, over on the trail, 
round the end toward the place of the son- 
in-law’s—Oscar Erickson’s—voices faint in 
the night darkness, like men shouting at 
runaway horses; but no more screams, no 
sound of her girls’ voices! Where were her 
daughters? She opened the root-house 
door, and stepped out with the child in her 
arms. The old dog growled savagely, then 
came bounding over where she stood, 
whining and whining, trying to tell what 
he knew, till she put her hand on his head 
to quiet him. Then she listened! There 
was not even the sound of voices from the 
woods. A silence immense, palpable, in- 
finite, lonely as death, oppressive and tight- 
drawn like a nightmare—enveloped the 
little foreign woman standing before the 
root-house, praying and trembling. Then 
the call of some night creature—it might 
have been a wild-cat down in the brush- 
wood or a coyote out on the prairie— 
brought her to herself with terrible realiza- 
tion that her husband’s body lay exposed 
to beasts of prey. Pausing at every few 
paces to listen, startled and in terror at 
what the savage growling of the dog might 
mean, Guri groped her way through the 
dark to the house. At the threshold, she 
stumbled. A body lay at her feet. She 
ran her hand over it. The body was cold, 
stripped of clothing, blood-boltered and 
dishonored by the slayers. It was her son, 
Endre. Afraid to strike a light and cling- 
ing tremblingly to the whining dog, she felt 
her way across the yard to the place where 
her husband had fallen. His body had 
been dragged nearer the house for the in- 
describable mutilation of the warriors. 
Lifting it, she carried it in to the cabin 
floor. Then she groped through the dark 
house for some sign of her daughters or 
little Ole. The boy’s body, she found 
lying on its face, cold and damp, with the 
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furrow of a deep wound across the shoulder; 
but the bodies of the daughters were not 
there. She knew now what the screams 
had meant. The girls had been carried off 
captives by the warriors. Bereaved and 
desolate, she was alone in the dark with 
her dead. Sinking down, she tried to 
think; but what was there to think with 
the bottomless abyss beneath her feet and 
no sign of help from man or God? At any 
moment the Sioux might come back. The 
wind in the grass, a dead leaf tossed against 
the window, the cracking of the unseasoned 
timbers in the floor, the lone cry of some 
night bird down in the brushwood, stirring 
uneasily as things animate and inanimate 
move to life when midnight merges to 
dawn—these and other sounds caught by 
her straining senses roused her from her 
stupor. There was still a chance that her 
daughter married to Oscar Erickson, liv- 
ing round the end of Solomon Lake near 
Swan Lake, might have escaped; and 
there was still the baby daughter to be 
saved. She resolved to try and reach the 
Erickson cabin before dawn. Hoping 
against hope, once more in the half-light, 
she scans the house for the younger daugh- 
ters. Then taking sheets and pillows from 
the linen press, so dear to the Norwegian 
woman’s heart, she arranges the dead 
reverently as for burial, covers the bodies 
with the sheets, and steals quietly out, 
closing the door, followed by the dog. 
Whether she was too dazed to know 
what direction she had followed, or passed 
the hours in a complete stupor, she found 
herself at daylight not a mile from her own 
house in full exposure of the open prairie. 
Instinct was guiding her back to the hid- 
ing of the root-house when she abruptly 
stopped in her wanderings. Smoke was 
curling up from her own cabin chimney. 
Now, Indians don’t kindle fires inside white 
people’s stoves. Guri Endreson’s heart 
leaped with a great hope; and she ran fast 
as her short legs could carry her for the 
cabin. Then, with the caution bred of a 
terrible fear, she peered in at the window. 
Ole! It was Ole, the youngest boy risen 
from the dead, moving painfully about 
with a shattered shoulder, trying to pre- 
pare a breakfast. One can guess that the 
Norse woman’s first exclamation was 
thanks to God, and her second to find what 
the boy knew of his sisters—which was 
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little enough. There, her worst fears 
seemed realized. 


After breakfast, the question was— 
what to do. They could not stay on here. 
The savages had literally rifled the house of 
food. Besides, they would probably come 
back. Outside, they had stolen the light 
wagon, but an old sleigh still remained. 
All the stock had been stampeded except 
a pair of wild, unbroken steers, which the 
Sioux had evidently not beeen able to 
catch. Bringing out bedding and such 
scraps of food as could be found, Guri 
rigged up the sleigh as a sleeping convey- 
ance. Then she caught the unmated 
young oxen, yoked them with an infinite 
deal of trouble to the sleigh and late Friday 
afternoon set out with loaded rifle on her 
shoulder, leading the team, the wounded 
boy going ahead as scout by turns, resting 
in the sleigh with the younger child when 
his strength failed. 

As they slowly rounded the north end 
of Solomon Lake, keeping among brush- 
wood where they could, hiding behind the 
roll of the prairie where there was no wood 
—the glare of burning haystacks, lurid 
against the sky, told of the Sioux’ work 
at other homesteads. About half a mile 
away, they could see that things seemed 
to be unnaturally quiet around the Erick- 
son cabin. The barnyard stock had all 
been driven off. Not a soul appeared 
about the place, and their own dog running 
forward, set up a most unearthly howling. 
Leaving his mother with the ox-team 
hidden behind a roll of the prairie, the boy 
crept through the long grass within hear- 
ing distance of the cabin. Doors and 
windows had been barricaded by trunks, 
and were splintered by bullets. The logs 
of the cabin were literally peppered with 
shots. Clay had been knocked out from 
between logs and through the chinks pro- 
jected the steel barrels of guns and rifles, 
and on two or three places round the cabin 
were unmistakable signs of blood having 
been shed; but worst of all to the boy’s 
terrified ears were the ravings and groan- 
ings of some one inside. When Guri En- 
dreson heard her son’s report, she did not 
know what to do. Without a doubt some 
of the Erickson’s were wounded inside; 
but what meant the firearms bristling 
through the logs? Heading the ox-team 
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back for her own cabin, she spent a second 
night beside the bodies of her husband 
and elder son. 

Whoever was over in that Erickson 
cabin must be helped—and at any risk. 
That was the decision of Guri Endreson on 
Saturday morning after a sleepless night of 
perplexity and prayer. This time, little 
Ole went boldly up and peered between the 
chinks of the logs. On the floor, covered 
with flies, lay a wounded man—Solomon 
Foot, the pioneer trapper and settler of 
Kandiyohi, whose gaze met the boy’s blue 
eyes behind the chinks. Foot called to the 
boy “‘to come in,” but Ole did not under- 
stand English. Foot then called to some 
one upstairs, and Erickson’s voice sounded 
weakly from the upper floor, bidding the 
boy gain entrance to the house by a cellar 
trapdoor to the rear. An hour later, Guri 
Endreson was at the cottage, washing and 
dressing the wounded men in clean clothes. 
Erickson was paralyzed from his wounds. 
Foot was terribly wounded, literally slashed 
by bullets, but still had the use of his 
hands. Here, too, all stock had been run 
off; but an old light wagon was left. To 
this, the indomitable little woman hitched 
her unruly oxen. She had now on her 
hands, a baby, a wounded boy, and two 
utterly powerless men. In the wagon she 
laid mattresses. The broken shoulder of 
the boy prevented him helping with the 
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men. Unaided, Guri first carried Foot, 
then Erickson, out to the wagon, and 
placed them on the mattresses. How did 
the little woman do it; for both men were 
of large and heavy build? Ask the Powers 
that endow some small bodies with great 
souls how she did it; for I don’t know. | 
only know that she did it; and thought 
nothing of it. Foot lay in the wagon 
propped up with pillows, his loaded rifle 
across his knees. Erickson was in such 
misery he had pleaded with the others to 
kill him and end his sufferings. That 
night, when they camped on the road to 
Green Lake, mother and boy did sentry 
duty by turtis. 


Foot’s experience was one of the most 
terrible in the pioneering of the West. 
Somebody has said it, and other people 
have gone on thoughtlessly repeating it— 
that the settlers of Minnesota allowed 
themselves to be slaughtered like sheep 
by the Sioux, that they did not fight to 
defend their homes. In the light of that 
statement, let us follow the details of the 
Kandiyohi attack. 


The night before the Indians had ap- 
peared at the Endreson homestead, Solo- 
mon Foot and one Andrew Nelson, had 
been in a hayfield near Erickson’s, when a 
horseman passed with word of the out- 
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break in the eastern settlements. Foot 
could hardly believe the news. He had 
hunted and traded and voyaged with the 
Indians now for five years, and many of 
them were his friends. Nevertheless, his 
wife realized the peril, and wanted him to 
hide in the brushwood till danger had 
passed. Cramming their coat pockets 
with ammunition, the Foot family donned 
dark-colored clothing and hurriedly hitch- 
ing up a wagon set out for the lower set- 
tlements. Near Erickson’s cabin, as they 
drove through the timbered ravines, a cow 
bell was heard, as if cattle were being stam- 
peded. Remarking that it looked like rain, 
Foot at once proposed that they spend the 
night at the Erickson’s. The wagon was 
hauled inside the Erickson fence and the 
oxen left yoked. Though he would not 
believe the news, seasoned hunter as he 
was, Foot insisted on the Ericksons bring- 
ing in barrels of fresh water and not light- 
ing any candles in the house that night. 
Then he strayed down the lane and perched 
on the fence to listen. 

There were the usual summer sounds 
of an August night—a catbird uttering 
querulous complaint in the bush, field 
sparrows, now past songtime, chirruping 
cheerily from sprig to grass, crickets fifing 
on the roadside, meadow larks lilting as on 
the wings of the wind dropping flute notes 
liquid and silver from mid-heaven. The 
man listened, jabbing impatiently at the 
fence with his heel. Suddenly, some dark 
objects loomed against the sky down the 
lane. Foot sprinted for the house, and in 
a manner much calmer than he felt, an- 
nounced that “there were Indians after 
all; lights must be kept out; coats and 
quilts must be hung across windows; there 
was no danger, but it would be well to see 
what the fellows wanted, without giving 
them target for any fancy shooting.” 

In answer to the moccasined salutation 
through closed doors of “How! How! 
How!” Foot bade the red-rovers be off or 
he would shoot them. Thereupon, the red- 
rovers hobbled their ponies for the night 
and piled fagots against the darkened 
house, for what reason Foot could imagine. 
About that time, luckily, rain began to 
fall; so there was no danger of being 
smoked out before morning. When the 
Foot’s had arrived, one, Swede Charley, 
had chanced to be at the Ericksons’. That 
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night, Foot and Charley kept guard while 
the rest of the household retired upstairs; 
but there was little sleep; for till day- 
dawn the monotonous pum-pum of the 
Indian tom-tom could be heard round the 
campfires, where the savages were pound- 
ing the earth in a war dance. Foot had 
placed tin trunks and table tops across the 
windows, leaving only the. smallest peek- 
holes and apertures for rifle barrels. More 
than once during the night, moccasined 
tread and loud growling from the dogs 
told of the enemy spying close to the 
house. 

Nothing commands respect from an 
Indian like fearless front, and when morn- 
ing had come without any tragedy, Foot 
determined to take fate by the beard. The 
Indians were outside the garden fence. 
Foot marched boldly out and shook hands 
with the leaders across the gate. Their 
faces were painted, indicating they were a 
war party; and they asked for food. Foot 
called for Swede Charley to get them some 
potatoes. At the same instant, he ob- 
served two startling facts. Guns were 
concealed beneath every blanket and two 
evil-visaged villains were edging round to 
his own and Swede Charley’s backs. Foot 
wheeled on the hostile nearest, and in the 
redskin’s look of concentrated hate read 
the truth of the news he had refused to 
credit. Before he could call out warning, 
Swede Charley had fallen and he, himself, 
staggered to knees with a gunshot wound 
in his hip. Up on the instant, he turned 
on his enemy and succeeded in reeling 
rather than running to the door, where he 
fell on the threshold and was dragged in 
by his wife. Handing his rifle to his wife, 
with the words, “Shoot! Shoot quick!” 
he fainted. 

When he revived, burning with thirst 
and pain, his wife and Erickson had 
rammed the rifle barrels through the log 
chinks and were pumping lead into the red- 
skins fast as Mrs. Erickson could load 
weapons, the strange spectacle being pre- 
sented of bullets ricochetting over the 
cabin floor where the babies, all uncon- 
scious, played. Crawling across the floor 
to one of the water barrels, Foot quenched 
his thirst and dragged back to load weapons 
for his wife and Erickson, while Mrs. 
Erickson carried the children upstairs. 
Prying his own rifle past one of the lower 
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logs, Foot lay on the floor taking aim, and 
had the satisfaction of seeing two of his 
enemies fall. 

“Thank God,” he was saying, “there 
goes another redskin where—redskins don't 
matter’; and his wife was gasping back 
between shots, ‘‘For goodness’ sake, Solo- 
mon, don’t use such bad language—” when 
the ping of a bullet caught his right arm 
and another ball punctured his right lung. 
He had but called on his wife and Erickson 
to keep low or they would be shot, when 
Erickson spun across the floor, screaming 
and crazed, wounded terribly, to be 
dragged up the ladder to the loft by Mrs. 
Erickson. This left the whole defense of 
the household with Mrs. Foot. Already, 
a ball had splintered the door, passing 
through her clothing, and now smoke be- 
gan to ooze through the logs on one side 
of the house, where the Indians were 
trying their best to set things on fire. 
Mrs. Erickson poured water down from 
the inside, and the wet mist outside served 
to put out the fire; but the bullets still 
peppered windows and doors, the savages 
emitting shrieks of delight as they heard 
poor Erickson’s cries of pain. By mid- 
day the Indians had used all the powder 
they cared to waste on this house; and 
the shooting ceased. Gathering up their 
dead warriors, they drove off the stock and 
rode away with a final thud of balls as they 
abandoned the house. By this time, Mrs. 
Foot had only two caps and two balls left. 
Foot guessed that Swede Charley’s wife 
and other neighbors had taken refuge on 
some of the secluded islands in the lake; 
and he now begged his wife and Mrs. 
Erickson to do likewise. If they could 
but reach Green Lake, word could be sent 
to the eastern forts. By remaining, they 
could do no good to the injured men. By 
going, they could at least save their fam- 
ilies and perhaps bring back help to the 
cabin. 

Kissing their husbands farewell—what 
seemed an eternal farewell—the two 
women prepared to set out, each with a 
baby in her arms, followed by the larger 
girls. Before going, they re-barricaded 
windows and doors. Water and the last 
charge of ammunition were placed on the 
floor beside Foot downstairs. Water was 
left beside Erickson in the loft. Then the 
wives let themselves out by the cellar trap- 
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door. From the place where he lay on 
the floor behind the front door, Foot rose 
on his elbow in the silence, and through 
a crack in the panel watched the two 
figures retreat down the lane and disap- 
pear into the rushes of the lake shore. 
Then the man breathed a great sigh of 
relief! Likewise, he fainted! 


When Foot regained consciousness, he 
found himself covered with flies and his 
wounds in a condition unspeakable. The 
sun was beating on the ho e like a furnace 
and the room in a buzz w ch innumerable 
insects that had crawled through the 
shivered windows. The wounded man be- 
came conscious, with that peculiar and 
inexplicable feeling which every one has 
had at sometime—of a human presence, 
that some one was looking at him, that he 
had been awakened sensing an approach. 
At the same instant, his eyes met a pair 
of blue eyes on the other side of the log 
chinks. 

“Who's that?” he called. No answer. 
Little Ole Endreson didn’t know English 
very well, and a man who had been uncon- 
scious for thirty hours didn’t speak very 
loud. He roused himself, beat on the 
floor and called up to Erickson in the loft. 
Then Ole Endreson entered by the cellar 
trapdoor, followed by a little woman, 
almost as broad as she was long—which 
wasn’t saying much; and for the rest of 
that day, the two men labored under the 
delusion that they were being attended by 
an angel of light, though she was nothing 
more nor less than a little Norwegian 
woman, who could yoke steers at a pinch. 
I confess I had rather have that little 
woman for my ancestress, than the noblest 
duchess of a Bourbon or a Stuart line. 
It takes women with big souls to rear 
a race with high ideals, which make 
good. 


As far as | can follow the itinerary, Guri 
Endreson camped that first night with her 
invalids somewhere near what is now 
called Diamond Lake; but I confess when 
you take the scrappy records of half a 
dozen dead people and the fuller verbal 
reports of as many again, who are living, 
and they all differ in details and all agree 
on essentials, then I confess | don’t vouch 
for such trifles as the number of children 
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in each family, and their names, and the 
camping places. 

Anyway, as you can see if you look at 
the map of Kandiyohi County, Minnesota, 
they must have camped that first night 
some four of five miles east of Eagle Lake, 
in a bee line for Forest City. For the first 
time since Tuesday, the sun went down in 
full glory, a shield in pageantry of clouds, 
such as pagans might worship, and in still- 
ness as of death. When the little woman 
kneeled to say her prayers before doing 
sentry duty, her family of invalids may 
have wondered if the Angel of Records 
were sending out special-delivery mes- 
sengers to keep invisible watch beside 
her that night. Anyway, the night 
passed without alarms, but noontide found 
her charges mighty hungry. Ole recon- 
noitered a deserted house, coming back 
with a single raw egg and a ripe tomato. 
That keeps them going to the next de- 
serted homestead, and to the next, and to 
the next, till on the third day, the weary 
ox team shambles into F rest City. 

There, to the joy, the joy unutterable of 
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all, Erickson and Foot found their families 
safely housed, and Guri Endreson found 
her two daughters. When she had told 
her story, and they had told theirs, her 
only words were: ‘‘Well, you must give 
me something to do to keep from think- 
ing! I must have work; or I shall lose 
my reason.” 

The daughters had been carried off as 
she surmised, but you recall how, near the 
root-house, she had heard the Indians 
shouting as if for runaway horses. About 
a mile from the homestead, the warriors 
had paused to apportion the plunder, 
chief of which, of course, were the two 
white girls. Something startled the ponies. 
They galloped off. The Indians pursued. 
On the instant, both girls dashed to hiding 
in the brushwood of the lake, wading half 
the night to throw the pursuers off the 
trail. All next day they hid (this accord- 
ing to the version of the story told me), but 
by the second night they were famished 
for food. Coming to a stray cow, they 
milked her by turns, and so appeased 
hunger. Two days later, they were found 
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by scouts of Forest City and conveyed to 
the town. 

The Endreson and Erickson families 
afterward returned to live at Kandiyohi, 
where they and their descendants reside 
to this day. Guri Endreson became a 
Mother in Israel to the Pioneers, and died 
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full of honor and years, in 1881. She was 
buried in the Solomon Lake churchyard, 
and one may see the monument to this 
Daughter of the Vikings there to-day. 
Personally, | think the best monument of 
all is the brain and the brawn and the spirit 
such heroism breeds in the race. 


A BIRD THAT SKATED 


BY HATTIE 


P i AHE bright sunshine of early spring 
had thawed the drifts of snow and 
freed the ice-bound streams. The 

winds bore a hint of the power winter still 

held despite the genial sunlight. Rejoicing 
in each harbinger of spring, | started on my 
morning walk along a road where had 
flowed tiny rivulets the preceding day. 

Then only thin sheets of ice remained to 

show where they had taken their courses. 

I had traveled but a short distance when 
I observed a female Lapland Longspur 
running along the road ahead of me. Un- 
doubtedly she was a member of the large 
flock that had spent the winter in the 
vicinity of my home and had seen me often 
during the long, cold months. She seemed 
unafraid and often paused to eat. Then 
she ran on, sometimes ahead of me, some- 
times but a few feet to one side of her 
human companion, or took short flights, 
alighting again in or near my path. 

At length we came to a pike which 
crosses a small slough. The melting snows 
had filled it with water but the rank reeds 
and grasses still showed above the surface 
in places. During the night a thin coating 
of ice had formed. The gushing stream 
which flowed near had broken the frail 
fetters forged by the chill of night and 
tossed them aside in derision. Here and 
there along its course where the water 
swept grandly around some curve, the 
waves had piled the glistening fragments 
upon the shore. There they lay gleaming 
in the morning sunlight like material 
awaiting the hands of elfin architects to 
make them into an enchanted castle. But 
on the slough the ice lay still unbroken. 

Quickly my little friend took wing, 
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alighting on a tuft of grass which protruded 
from the ice and waved in fhe fresh spring 
wind. There she found food to her liking 
and started to run to another tuft. The 
frolicsome winds ruffled her feathers and 
pushed the tiny lady swiftly over the 
glassy surface until she caught on a reed 
or bunch of grass. Each time that she 
stopped at a station she foraged diligently, 
then started to run to another, but after 
vainly trying to regain her footing she 
would skate across the ice before the wind 
in seeming enjoyment. Thus she pursued 
that most unusual recreation for a bird, 
until she reached the shore. I carefully 
drove her back upon the ice where I would 
not have wished to trust a creature of even 
her slight weight, so thin it was, did I not 
know that should the ice break she would 
instantly spread her wings and find perfect 
safety in the air. 

Far out she went upon the ice and began 
her unbirdlike antics. She looked so cute 
skating from tuft to tuft, her back to the 
wind, her tail braced against the ice, her 
black feet with the long spurs, spread out 
upon the smooth surface and her graceful 
head held high, that I laughed aloud. 
She caught upon a reed and looked about 
in sudden alarm. My presence had had no 
terrors for her even though my garments 
fluttered wildly in the wind, but laughter, 
which she had undoubtedly never heard 
before, was disconcerting to say the least. 
Reassured at last she foraged a little, took 
a few more slides across the ice and flew to 
a near-by field. 

Alone I pursued my morning walk, smil- 
ing as | thought of the queer little bird 
that skated. 





AZOTE—THE MILK-FED RACE 
HORSE 


BY A. C. ROBINSON 


1HE race horse and the 

problem of its higher 

development is a sub- 

ject which for many 

years has occupied the 

By attention of highly paid 

i and highly interested 

Neither trouble nor capital 

has been spared in the effort to bring out 

a horse that could run half a length faster 

than any other, and although the life of 

a racer as such, is brief, yet the returns 

from a Futurity winner, both in money 

and glory are so large as to tempt a great 

many to enter the competition. With so 

much capital and brains invested in the 

business, or sport as some prefer to call 

it, it is not surprising that such strides 

were made as would seem to leave little 

tothefuture. With the up-to-date method 

of shoeing and the perfection of breeding, 

training and accoutering a horse for the 

track, it certainly seemed—especially after 

an American boy had initiated the pres- 

ent method of mounting and riding—that 

the last word had been said. What was 
there left to do? 

The first to come forward with an 
answer to this question was an American 
gentleman living in Paris and his answer 
was a daring one. He said: “We will give 
the race horse a new food, a food of animal 
instead of vegetable origin.” And he se- 
lected nothing more or less than milk. 

It seemed the height of absurdity. No 
one had ever heard of any animal which 
had been reared to its full strength, lived, 
thrived and fulfilled its duties on milk, and 
to attempt such a thing with a race horse 
which is called upon for the greatest pos- 
sible expenditure of force and which had 
been studied, pampered and thought over 
for generations seemed the height of ex- 


travagance. Yet the experiment was 
made and the fact is no longer dubious that 
a race horse can be brought to its full de- 
velopment with no other food than milk. 

It is a well-recognized fact that the curse 
of milk is water. This is not said face- 
tiously, for while we shall speak later of 
what is sometimes called the baptism of 
milk we now allude only to the water 
which it contains as it comes from the cow. 
This water, however, is 87 per cent. of the 
bulk, so that it can be seen at once that 
cow’s milk must be considered a highly 
diluted and therefore correspondingly un- 
nutritious food. The fundamental idea of 
dry milk is simply to remove this 87 per 
cent. of water. The process by which this 
is accomplished is very simple. The milk 
as soon as possible after it comes from the 
cow—in most cases an hour or two—is 
passed without preliminary treatment 
physical or chemical, except straining, over 
polished steel rollers in a thin sheet. The 
rollers are heated to a temperature of two 
hundred and forty degrees Fahr., and the 
milk remains on them only about two and 
one-half seconds. It comes off the rollers 
a dry powder containing less moisture than 
flour, only 5 or 6 per cent. It is then 
packed in boxes or barrels and can be 
shipped far or near as required. Its 
chemical composition has been unchanged 
and it will now keep for an indefinite 
period, or until the re-addition of water. 
I, myself, have drank milk more than two 
years old. 

It was upon this milk powder that 
Azote was fed, and surprising have been 
the results. The considerations which 
led his owner to make the experiment 
were founded upon the theory that food 
of animal origin contains more nutriment 
than that of vegetable, hence the develop- 
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ment resultant from a diet of the former 
should be more rapid than of the latter. 
Now the ordinary horse does not reach his 
full power, that is the maximum of what 
he can do upon the track, until he is four 
or five years old. All the best prizes are 
offered for two- and three-year-olds and 
as soon as a horse begins carrying weight 
for age his chances for a “grand killing” 
are pretty well over. But suppose by a 
new method of feeding a colt could be made 
to gain a year and while in reality only 
three years old have the growth and 
strength of four? With this idea of rapid 
development in view, the colt Azote was 
bought. 

He was taken from his mother when he 
was twenty-six days old, and started upon 
dry milk. He received one-half a pound 
of the powder mixed with two quarts of 
water every two hours and a half, or eight 
times a day, just like a baby. He drank 
it from a pail in about a minute and that 
was all there was to his feeding. He was 
weighed every morning at eight o'clock 
and as he grew the quantity of food was 
increased in proportion to his increase in 
weight. After a time it was found advis- 
able to give him a certain amount of hay, 
not for any purpose of nutrition but in 
order to give bulk to the highly concen- 
trated food upon which he subsisted. He 
was given about one-half as much hay as 
other horses receive. This is all he has 
ever eaten, a little hay and the milk powder 
mixed with water; never any oats or corn, 
and in this lies the novelty of the experi- 
ment. Yet when we consider that one 
pound of dry, separated milk contains as 
much muscle-making material as five 
pounds of oats or corn and as twelve 
pounds of hay, it was not so daring after 
all. And besides dry milk is digested to 
the extent of 98 per cent., oats and corn to 
65 per cent. and hay only 35 per cent. 
The advantages of this last fact are ob- 
vious, for besides receiving more nourish- 
ment in proportion to the bulk it requires 
only twenty-six hours for dry milk to pass 
through the intestines, whereas ordinary 
food takes three to four days, so that 
there is much less waste material and a 
horse during a race carries over the course 
much less dead weight. It is just as if his 
handicap had been cut down. 

At the present writing Azote is three 
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years old, and eats seventeen pounds of 
dry milk per day, which is the equivalent 
of a little over eighty quarts of separate 
milk, or about the yield of eight good cows. 
It is obvious that no horse could drink 
eighty quarts of fluid in a day, but by the 
drying process Azote is enabled to get all 
the food in these eighty quarts without 
being obliged to drink more than thirty 
quarts of liquid. 

On paper the experiment should work 
out as follows: 

Azote gets twenty-eight thousand. food- 
units or calories as they are chemically 
called, a day. Other race horses receive 
twenty thousand. It is estimatec that. 
twelve thousand are needed by a horse 
for the maintenance of the animal func- 
tions; thus the ordinary horse has eight 
thousand calories left over for work, while 
Azote has sixteen thousand or twice as 
much. Hence he should be capable of a 
much greater amount of work or a more 
severe training. 

The Grand Prix de Paris in which Azote 
will compete this summer with the crack 
racers of the world will be of great interest 
to those who have followed his career, but 
be the result what it may—and many ele- 
ments enter into a horse race to make it 
uncertain—we can now record the follow- 
ing surprising results of this feeding. 

It is established beyond question that a 
horse can be brought up and worked more 
than ordinary horses on milk. Further- 
more, Azote reached his maximum weight 
and development, one thousand and 
twelve pounds, in the unprecedented time 
of eighteen months and ten days, or an 
average gain during the five hundred and 
thirty-three days of feeding, of over one 
and one-half pounds per day. 

Ordinary horses take two and one-half 
years to reach their full weight develop- 
ment and their average gain per day is less 
than one pound. Another astonishing 
fact, and one of which he is the only living 
example, is that he had all his three-year- 
old teeth when he was two years and two 
months. It would seem that the day 
when the wise ones could tell the age of 
a horse by looking in his mouth was past. 

But interesting as this experiment has 
been and wide as undoubtedly will be its 
results, it represents only a small and un- 
important part of the scope of dry milk. 
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Something of the vastness of this subject 
may be surmised from the assertions con- 
fidently advanced by those who are study- 
ing it, that a new food has come into the 
world, and more, a new food of the highest 
quality. Nor when we examine their ar- 
guments does this assertion seem exag- 
gerated. 

They begin by pointing out the practical 
impossibility of obtaining germ-free milk 
even from the best cows and with the 
greatest hygienic precautions. The New 
York Milk Commission lay down thirty 
thousand organisms per cubic centimeter 
as the standard for certified milk. Now 
granting that the cow is healthy and free 
from tuberculosis, etc., here is something 
to start with, and in twenty-four hours 
this number will have increased about 
five hundred and‘fifty times. 

Since cows are milked twice a day and 
only one shipment made, at least half the 
milk is twelve hours old when it leaves the 
dairy. To this must be added the time of 
transportation and retail delivery, so that 
as a matter of fact in all cities milk we drink 
is at least twenty-four hours old, and con- 
tains the corresponding increase of germs. 
It is true that all these germs are not 
poisonous, but even those which are harm- 
less, medically speaking, vitiate the milk. 
They eat it, live on its strength-giving 
properties just as a person would. So that 
we are really trying to nourish ourselves on 
milk-fed germs instead of germ-free milk. 
Noone would think of taking their baby into 
the top gallery of a theater to breathe the 
atmosphere already used by hundreds of 
persons in the hope of benefiting it by a 
change of air, yet this is very much the 
same thing as feeding it upon the milk 
of commerce. But there is still worse to 
come, for in order to keep the milk in ap- 
parently good condition the dairy man 
has resource to what is called doctoring. 
That is, he adds a certain quantity of 
foreign chemical matter, such as boracic 
acid, formaline, etc. 

When it reaches the retailer he cannot 
at once dispose of all his supply and in 
order that it may not go bad on his hands 
he gives it another dose. Professor Blyth, 
of London, in his testimony before the 
Parliamentary Commission said that he 
had found in the milk of commerce as 
high as “an amount of boracic acid 
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equivalent to eighty grains of borax to the 
pint.” 

And milk more or less doctored in this 
way is sold everywhere as pure milk. 

There are many dishonest retailers also 
who do not hesitate to dilute the milk with 
water or “baptize” it as it is called. This 
practice has furnished no end of material 
to the stage and the funny papers and has 
been of course much exaggerated. Never- 
theless it is founded upon fact and some 
curious instances are on record. Not long 
ago a Paris policeman arrested a man who, 
in the quiet of early morning, was tran- 
quilly filling his cans with water from the 
fountain in the Place de la Concorde; water 
upon which the dirt and dust thrown up 
by thousands of passing cabs and auto- 
mobiles had settled. No one would have 
dreamed of drinking the water from that 
fountain, yet here it was going into their 
milk. 

If you add to these considerations the 
results of uncleanliness by ignorant or 
careless people, the unavoidable dirt of the 
stables and on the cows themselves, we 
may see how much chance there is of get- 
ting good milk even with the best system 
and how utterly bad is that which the 
majority drink. 

These facts are so well recognized that 
great efforts have been made to discover 
some method of improving the situation. 
The process called pasteurization was an 
attempt to kill at least a part of the bacteria 
by heat. Its resultant product was of 
course far superior to ordinary milk, but 
could not for a number of reasons be re- 
garded as more than a partial success. 
The same idea was carried to greater ex- 
tremes in sterilization. Here we have all 
the germs actually killed by boiling. In 
this case we have a germ-free milk, but it 
has been established that by this process 
not only are the germs destroyed but by 
the long exposure to heat certain chemical 
changes take place in the milk itself, and 
sterilized milk is now considered by the 
best authorities to be hard to digest and 
a food unfit for a steady diet for children. 

The idea of the elimination of water 
was also acted upon in what we know as 
condensed milk, but as only one-half to 
three-quarters of the water is taken out it 
has little importance outside of a mere 
reduction in bulk. 
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These, then, are the difficulties to be 
coped with; let us see in how simple a 
manner dry milk surmounts them. 

In the first place all germs are killed by 
the temperature of two hundred and forty 
degrees to which the milk is subjected. 
The milk itself does not suffer any chemical 
change, as in the case of sterilization, on 
account of the short space of time it is 
subjected to this heat, only two and one- 
half seconds instead of twenty or thirty 
minutes. Secondly, bacteria develop only 
in the presence of moisture. It has been 
ascertained that there must be 15 per cent. 
moisture for the propagation of germs. 
Now, as dry milk contains only 6 per cent. 
moisture, any germs which may subse- 
quently get into the powder cannot de- 
velop; hence the milk keeps indefinitely 
or until water is again added. We have, 
therefore, in dry milk a food eight times 
as nutritious as ordinary milk in propor- 
tion to its weight, and which is absolutely 
free from bacteria and will remain so. Let 
us glance in conclusion at the possibilities 
which this new food opens up. 

It must be recognized that the question 
of food is the most fundamental one with 
which the human race is confronted. A 
vast majority of the people in the world 
are occupying themselves alone with this 
question: “How am I and my children 
going to liver” and in this problem of 
living it is the item of food which is para- 
mount. Vast industries have sprung up 
in answer to this want and thousands are 
employed in the manufacture of food prod- 
ucts. Great intellects are studying the 
proposition of how to furnish the world 
matter on which it may subsist at the 
minimum cost. But many of them go a 
long way about; the inventor of dry milk 
took the short route. If any doubt exists 
on this subject one has only to consider 
the cow as a food-producing laboratory. 
With all the high application of machinery 
of which this age is capable no one has yet 
brought forward a system equal to that 
contained within this humble but most 
useful animal. The cow quietly browsing 
upon the meadow in sunshine and shower 
contains within it a mechanism superior 
to any invented by man. One indication 
as to the truth of this statement will suffice. 
It is well known that all food before it can 
go into tissue, etc., before it can do any 
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good to the consumer, is first transformed 
into blood. Now the food that the cow 
takes up from the clover field becomes 
blood in the animal but instead of being 
used by her for her own growth it is given 
off through the mammary glands as milk. 
Thus some one else instead of the cow 
profits by its efforts. This is why cows 
which are good milkers are always thin; 
a fact well known to farmers. In other 
words milk is a food already prepared and 
which changes most readily into the tissue 
required, half the process being already 
performed by the cow. It is also of a 
higher order of nutriment than beef, be- 
cause it contains no fiber or other sub- 
stances which are useless or even harmful. 
Water is the only ingredient which is of no 
use and this the process of dry milk elimi- 
nates. So that in this powder we have simply 
animal matter which has been transformed 
into a food of the highest quality. 

Milk is the recognized food for infants 
and children up to a certain age, and dry 
milk is certainly the baby’s food par ex- 
cellence. \t is of a staple composition, 
sterile and easy to prepare. The amount 
of nutriment the child receives can be 
regulated to a nicety, becomes a known 
quantity and furthermore no matter where 
it goes it has always the same food. A 
child can be taken around the world with- 
out a change of diet. And so long as the 
water which is added is pure and the ordi- 
nary precautions taken about the bottles, 
there is no possibility of germs of any kind. 
There is no longer any excuse for children 
being made sick by bad milk or a change of 
diet. Dry milk can not be bad milk, so if 
you want to travel simply fill a tin box and 
start with perfect confidence. 

There is no doubt that in the future it 
will have also great value as a food for 
adults. Obviously if it can nourish a 
race horse, it can nourish a man. It has 
been estimated that a laborer could sub- 
sist, be fully nourished and perform all his 
work on ten cents a day. Of course, 
whether he would be willing to do it or not 
is another question, and it is probable that 
the pleasure we derive from eating has 
become a necessary part of our digestive 
system. Certainly no one would live on 
milk who could help it. But as a food ad- 


junct, especially among the poorer classes, 
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it will have a wide significance. 
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ever, it is when we come to consider dry 
milk as used in the preparation of food 
that we see its tremendous future. Not 
only is milk used in cooking a majority of 
the dishes one sees upon the table, but 
there are thousands of prepared foods in 
which it is a large factor, not to mention 
bread which has been called the staff of 
life, and when we begin to consider the 
caterer, the chocolate maker, etc., the list 
is interminable. 

The advantages of dry milk for all these 
thousand purposes is evident. In the old 
way one bought one’s milk every day; 
what was not used was wasted and what 
was needed often went bad before it could 
be used. By the new method one not 
only gets milk of a higher quality but 
buys it once a week or once a month—only 
so much as is actually required, and what 
is left over keeps as long as necessary. 
There is no waste, no trouble, and better 
milk. It can also be sold cheaper than 
ordinary milk because of the saving on 
transportation. It is shipped in large 
quantities with all the expense incident 
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to retail delivery eliminated; it goes by 
freight instead of express, there is only one- 
eighth as much weight to pay for, and 
there are no cans to be shipped back. 

Few people have any conception of the 
part milk plays in the world. . The figures 
of the Department of Agriculture show 
that the dairy products in America exceed 
in value the output of the Steel Trust in a 
given year. In America there is one cow 
to every five inhabitants; in Europe about 
the same. To-day milk is received in 
England from all over the world, some of it 
being more than ten weeks en route and 
crossing the equator. Surely it is no 
longer a dream to speak of the new food- 
or predict that milk has been made a staple 
commodity which will be quoted on the 
Produce Exchange like any other food 
stuff. Those who give deep thought to 
this question predict that in twenty-five 
years the number of cows in the world 
will be doubled. Economists say wheat 
is a more staple monetary standard than 
gold; perhaps our children may live to see 
milk the universal standard of exchange. 
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Azote when twelve days less than two years old. 
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Weight 955 pounds (muscles very hard and 
well-developed). 
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FISHING vs. SHOOTING AS A 





REMEDY FOR BRAIN-FAG 


A DISCUSSION BY ENGLISH SPORTSMEN 


THE DUKE OF RUTLAND 
ADMIRAL SIR W. R. KENNEDY, K.C.B. 
SIR HENRY POTTINGER, BT. 


SYDNEY BUXTON, M.P. 
CYRIL MAUDE 
SIR HENRY SETON-KARR, M.P. 


J. TURNER-TURNER 


COLLATED BY 


HE relative charms of fishing and 
shooting are so favorite a topic of 
dissension in the club smoking- 

room that it occurred to me to present to 
OutinG MAGAZINE readers half a dozen 
opinions from Englishmen competent to 
write on both sports. These include sev- 
eral who have worked arduously in the 
political life, one who has served long and 
honorably in the British Navy and one of 
London’s busiest actor-managers. 

The subject is discussed from the single 
standpoint of the busy man’s holiday. after 
a spell of brain-fag. From the point of 
view of the man of leisure, with all the 
year a playing holiday, other conclusions 
might be reached. Americans moreover 
might, and probably would, argue from 
different premises to other results. Their 
ideas of the strenuous life differ from those 
commonly held in England, for the Ameri- 
can’s opportunities of big-game shooting 
lie moreover at their own back door. The 
Englishman who longs for life in the 
wilderness must cross the limits of Europe. 
The American, on the other hand, can turn 
his back on civilization and lose himself in 
the wilds without crossing water, for his 
home includes the wilderness as the greater 
includes the less. It is necessary to make 
some allowance for these conditions, if 
American readers are to see these English 
views in the right perspective. 

Some who have kindly contributed to 
the discussion have appreciated the limita- 
tions imposed by the question more than 
others. Admiral Kennedy and Sir Henry 
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Seton-Karr presuppose that an overworked 
man is middle-aged, if not indeed generally 
out of condition, while Mr. Turner-Turner 
sounds an equally important note when he 
infers that such a one cannot have had 
time to acquire proficiency in handling 
firearms, and is therefore likely to be both 
safer and happier with fishing tackle. 
More than one of those whose views are 
here given allude to the greater opportu- 
nities of reveling in the beauties of Nature 
that fall to the fisherman. He who keeps 
his eye glued to a painted float is not per- 
haps likely to note the flashing kingfisher 
or flirting wagtail, but the fly-fisherman at 
any rate is free between his casts to appre- 
ciate the open page of Nature’s book. 
With the exception of a reservation by 
one correspondent, all seven favor the rod 
rather than the gun for the purpose indi- 
cated, and this unanimous verdict is not 
likely to cause surprise. The holiday of 
the jaded merchant or professional man 
should be, as far as possible, by way of 
contrast to the stress and turmoil of his 
workaday life, and it needs no special 
knowledge of sport to appreciate that the 
silent trout-stream affords this in greater 
measure than the more arduous and noisy 
surroundings of social shooting, the only 
kind (except deerstalking) available in 
Britain. The tracking of big game, which, 
as already suggested, Americans may enjoy 
in their own country, offers similar quiet 
and communion with Nature, but English 
sportsmen, writing chiefly of their own 
home, could not be expected to take this 
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into account. Here follow the communi- 
cations received from the gentlemen con- 
sulted: 


Mr. SypNey Buxton, M. P., writes: 

“My comparison is confined to the re- 
spective pleasure-giving merits of fly- 
fishing for salmon or trout—and especially 
of dry-fly fishing for trout—as compared 
to grouse-driving, partridge-driving, and 
cover-shooting. And, looked at from the 
point of view of enjoyment, or sport, of 
recreation, or of rest, fishing, to my mind, 
holds the first place. The distraction and 
interest which a sport affords is largely 
measured by the amount of effort and con- 
centration involved in its pursuit. Broadly 
speaking, in the case of shooting, every- 
thing, except the selection of the bird, the 
aim, the pull of the trigger, is done for you. 
In the case of fishing, you must do every- 
thing for yourself. Then, in the former 
case, you know pretty well what the bag 
will be. In the latter case, it is always an 
extremely unknown quantity. 

“Further, in shooting, the sportsman is 
not actually pitting himself against or out- 
maneuvering, a particular bird. But suc- 
cess in fly-fishing, especially in dry-fly 
fishing, turns on the skill and intelligence 
of the fisherman matched against the wari- 
ness and increasing intelligence of the fish. 
The particular trout has to be made to be- 
lieve that a tiny bundle of feathers and silk 
is actually a living creature and but one of 
the natural flies, with which it is com- 
peting. 

“In shooting, no doubt, there is a cer- 
tain variety of shot. In covert-shooting, 
for instance, one moment you may have 
the splendid rocketer sailing over Humilia- 
tion Valley, to be succeeded the next beat 
by the stupid pheasant blundering out at 
Slaughter Point. But in the ordinary way, 
each successive shot is more or less like its 
predecessor, while each fish is quite dis- 
tinct from its fellow. 

“Further, the actual gratification of the 
particular shot is speedily obscured by the 
next; and the ordinary kill or miss dwells 
but momentarily in the memory. But 
each fish pursued, whether caught or not, 
is a distinct and individual item; and the 
pleasure, the interest, the satisfaction con- 
nected with its capture or escape is pro- 
longed over an appreciable time. The 


river must be scanned, a rise discovered, 
an approach effected, the cast made; the 
fish must be risen and hooked, played and 
landed, the interest and excitement rising 
crescendo. And compare even the evil 
days, which do unhappily befall in connec- 
tion with either sport. A disastrous day’s 
fishing is exasperating enough, but a day’s 
shooting, in which everything has gone 
wrong, is far more depressing. 

“| have no space to dwell on the quiet 
and solitude incidental to fishing; the 
warm days, the delicious sunshine, the 
fragrance and beauty of the woods and 
meadows, the enchantment of running 
water. But it is all this, and much more, 
which, without prejudice to the great en- 
joyment to be derived from shooting, 
makes fishing so absorbing, so enjoyable, 
so restful, and best ‘for yure solace, and to 
cause the helthe of yure body, and espe- 
cially of yure soule.’”’ 


THe Duke oF RUTLAND’s reply is as 
follows: 

“You propound to me one of the most 
difficult questions conceivable. So much 
must depend upon individual idiosyncra- 
sies that it is hardly possible to generalize. 
Moreover, the two sports vary so greatly 
in one important particular. Solitude is 
almost the first condition of success in fish- 
ing, whereas most kinds of shooting are 
best enjoyed in company. 

“The question of age has a considerable 
bearing on the choice between these fine 
sports. A man who has left fifty well be- 
hind him may thoroughly enjoy a day’s 
trout fishing in June, or even a fine October 
day on a salmon-river, yet he may not 
unreasonably shirk a fine day’s partridge- 
driving in December or an evening’s flight- 
ing a month Jater. 

“For these and other reasons, any com- 
parison of the two sports from the stand- 
point indicated seems to me _ impracti- 
cable.” 


ADMIRAL KENNEDY disclaims being 
either jaded or overworked, but of his 
experience, covering forty years, of varied 
sport with rod and gun in two hemi- 
spheres, no one who has read his books 
entertains any doubt. 

“A jaded and overworked man,’ he 
writes, “is not likely to be a young one, 
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therefore | should give the preference to 
fishing. A young man would probably 
prefer the excitement of shooting, by 
which I do not mean shooting tame 
pheasants, but deerstalking, or, better 
still, the pursuit of wild beasts in their 
native haunts. I can look back to happy 
days with tiger, caribou and reindeer, but 
for sport of that order a man must be in 
the prime of life. |For the man whose 
limbs are stiff, whose heart sounds omi- 
nous warnings, there remains the rod, for 
a man may go a-fishing with one leg in the 
grave. Even if he can no longer wield his 
18-foot salmon-rod, there is trout fishing 
for his declining powers, after which comes 
harling, and so on, down to the peaceful 
Thames punt moored across a baited swim. 
For myself, I can still enjoy somewhat 
more robust sport and might perhaps hold 
my rifle straight at a deer-drive, but to 
follow a wounded animal at a run through 
jungle is no longer within my powers, and 
so, | doubt not, my old friend Sir Henry 
Pottinger, pioneer of sport in Scandinavia, 
would say, too, if appealed to. 

“The constant pleasure of anticipation, 
the undried springs of hope, must be re- 
garded as another argument in favor of 
the rod. People often declare that they 
lack the patience for fishing, and this 
remark proceeds, curiously enough, more 
often from the more patient sex. I con- 
fess myself at a loss to understand it. To 
worm-fishing it may possibly apply, but 
fishing for salmon or trout with a fly is 
assuredly no trial of patience, for at every 
cast the fisherman fondly expects a rise, 
and even on a blank day he consoles him- 
self with the reflection that all will be well 
on the morrow. 

“Nor is angling, like golf, a trial of 
temper for the true fisherman, who is not 
seriously upset if he loses a good fish, but 
lights his pipe, wishes himself better luck 
next time, and again sends his fly across 
the stream. Indeed, the uncertainty of 
the result is not the least charm of the 
sport. Uncertainty there is in shooting 
also, no doubt, but how swift is the disap- 
pointment! 

“The contemplation of wild Nature is 
also a much greater joy to the angler, for 
he who pursues either big game or small 
must keep his eyes for the business of the 
moment.” 
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Mr. Cyrit Maupe answers briefly and 
to the point. A busy actor-manager 
knows as much perhaps about brain-fag 
as most of us, and Mr. Maude is, during 
his brief and well-earned holidays, a keen 
sportsman with both rod and gun. His 
praise of fishing involves a consideration 
of weather, which cannot fail to appeal to 
all who, like himself, are not always free 
to take their holiday just when the weather 
conditions are most favorable to sport. 

“The fisherman,” he writes, “has the 
advantage in the fact that he is anxiously 
looking for what other folk call bad 
weather. If he lives in England, that 
advantage is not easily overrated. The 
ordinary holiday-maker looks glum when- 
ever the wind sets in the southwest and 
the sky is overcast. The fisherman’s 
spirits, on the other hand, will often rise 
as the barometer falls. When, on the 
other hand, sport is not at its best, he may 
seek his consolation in lovely weather. 
Rain or shine, his holiday should be a 
happy one.” 


A more detailed reply is communicated 
by Sir Henry Pottincer, Bt., who knows 
more about shooting and fishing in Scandi- 
navia than any other man living, and his 
interesting remarks are here given as they 
stand: 

“In answer to your interesting question 
as to whether shooting or fishing is the 
more satisfactory and healthful recreation 
for overworked men, | can say, almost 
without hesitation, that in my humble 
opinion fishing is for them in every way 
the better of the two. 

“| take it for granted that to describe 
a man as overworked, implies that he is 
actually suffering in some degree, both in 
body and mind, from the effects of too 
much work. Otherwise, if he be merely 
pining for a holiday, there can be no good 
reason why he should not betake himself 
the moment he is free to whatever recrea- 
tion he fancies, from the big game shooting 
to croquet. But it is likely that he feels 
exhausted and depressed, that his brain is 
weary and his nerves out of order. Per- 
haps, too, he suffers from insomnia and 
loss of appetite. A really overworked man 
exhibits most of these conditions. 

“Let me restrict the period of the year 
in which the said holiday falls between 
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August 12th and some date in October. | 
cannot imagine any one but a hardy mono- 
maniac recommending winter fishing as a 
recreation for either the overworked or the 
underworked. Autumn fishing, of course, 
may be excellent, and the reader will per- 
haps recall Mark Armsworth’s somewhat 
forceful suggestion in Kingsley’s ‘Two 
Years Ago’: ‘When fools go a-shooting, 
wise men go a-fishing.’ 

“Broadly speaking, then, the choice will 
lie between grouse, partridge and early 
pheasant shooting on the one hand and 
fishing for salmon or trout on the other. 
Writing as one who loves both gun and 
rod, I should select trout fishing, if good 
of its kind and pursued amid surroundings 
of some beauty, with comfortable quarters 
close at hand. Than access to a quiet 
stream well stocked with trout nothing is 
at once more soothing and exhilarating, 
more restful for jaded brain and weakened 
nerve, and at the same time more preg- 
nant with that moderate healthy excite- 
ment, which keeps a man keen. There is 
just sufficient physical exercise without too 
much exertion, and it is always open to the 
fisherman to take things easy, sitting down 
in some secluded spot, smoking in peace 
and enjoying the sights and sounds of 
Nature. Bad weather affects the fisher- 
man far less than it does him who goes 
shooting. A day of heavy rain may afford 
the suitably dressed angler his best sport, 
while the shooter’s enjoyment is unavoida- 
bly ruined by it. 

“Again, the use of the gun lacks the 
great charm of tranquility, which belongs 
undeniably to that of the rod, and necessi- 
tates as a rule much harder work. For a 
man whom we regard as shaky, this may 
be a matter of some importance; and for 
him, too, even the constant repetition of 
report and jar, so trivial to men in good 
health, might be, if not absolutely inju- 
rious, at any rate not conducive to recov- 
ery. This certainly applies to big shoots, 
for to stay satisfactorily through a big day 
a man must be in really good condition. 
Even strong men sometimes suffer from 
gun-headache and sleeplessness after such 
an ordeal. 

“It is, moreover, likely that the over- 
worked man would shoot badly and disgust 
himself, and he would lack the opportunity 
of resting whenever he felt the inclination. 
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“It may be that in the foregoing sugges- 
tions | have wrongly diagnosed the over- 
worked man. He may be no sufferer, but 
merely on the lookout for some recreation 
as a ‘pick-me-up,’ to which, whenever he 
has a day to spare, he can resort habit- 
ually. More than ever, in that case, do I 
advocate the trout-rod. Having once se- 
cured his water, his trouble is at an end. 
There is no need for elaborate arrange- 
ments beforehand, as in the case of shoot- 
ing. From spring to autumn he can run 
down to his stream at any time, alone or 
with a friend, and there enjoy his holi- 
day. Even if he does not fish on Sunday 
(which in quiet districts he can certainly 
do without giving offence), there is in- 
finite satisfaction in strolling along the 
bank, marking the rising fish and making 
future plans. At any rate, let him begin 
with trout fishing. Later, when in better 
condition, he can take up salmon fishing, 
or he can shoot grouse or stalk deer. If, 
finally, he can brave the crossing of the 
North Sea and spend his month in Nor- 
way, | guarantee that the glorious air of 
that country will make a new man of 
him. 

“All said and done, though, the idiosyn- 
crasies of the individual must not be left 
out of the reckoning. It is useless to pre- 
scribe fishing for a patient who has no soul 
for it. Many men, otherwise keen and 
excellent sportsmen, have not. The sport 
would probably bore him beyond measure 
and make him bilious and discontented. 
Others have no liking for quiet places and 
scant sympathy with Nature. Such as 
they would perhaps find true happiness 
bottom-fishing in a punt on some suburban 
reach of the Thames, with merry company, 
good tobacco, and an excellent lunch.” 


Sir Henry Seton-Karr, who is enthu- 
siastic on the subject of sport and camping 
out in North America, takes as his motto 
that that sport is best, in which he happens 
to be engaged at the moment. 

“When,” he writes, “I am on loch or by 
burn-side, or wading in a rushing river, 
intent on catching salmon or trout, and 
succeeding in that endeavor, then do | 
think that there is nothing to beat fishing 
for a pleasurable holiday, particularly in 
spring or early summer. 

“On the other hand, when | am on 











That famous pool where a bite is certain. 


grouse moor or by cover-side later in the 
year, with gun in hand and congenial 
company (the latter essential to true en- 
joyment in shooting), then does shooting 
seem to me the best of recreations. 
“Your question, being confined to the 
case of overworked men, simplifies the 
comparison, for overwork implies middle 
age, with possibly adipose tissue and flac- 
cid muscles, to say nothing of a conceiva- 
bly overwrought nervous system. In these 
circumstances, I am inclined to vote for 


fishing as the more appropriate, health- 
giving and pleasurable sport of the two, 
especially if the season be favorable. 

“Tt is, generally speaking, a less stren- 
uous form of sport than shooting, and it 
serves equally well to take its devotee into 
the open air amid surroundings either quiet 


or grand, according to choice. It can be 
enjoyed alone, without any of the give- 
and-take demanded from the members of 
a shooting party. The solitary angler 
fishes just as much and as long as he feels 
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inclined, and takes a rest when he wants 
to. The shooting man, on the other hand, 
must consult the convenience of his guests, 
or the programme of his host. 

“Fishing has the great advantage of 
uncertainty, which naturally attaches to 
the capture of a wild creature, the pursuit 
of which can never be reduced to an exact 
This means that it can never pall 
and that its fascination endures. 

“For the overworked, brain-fagged, mid- 
dle-aged victim of the strenuous modern 
life, therefore, | should pronounce in favor 
of the fishing. This is in my own case, how- 
ever, subject to three possible exceptions. 
The first of these is a breezy day’s grouse 
driving on a hilly Scotch moor, with a genial 
host and cheery company. The second is 
a lonely hunt after an old bull elk in the 
depths of a Norwegian pine forest. The 
third is a ride through canons that | wot 
of in the Great Divide, where yet the lordly 
wapiti may be found in its wildest haunts. 
With the fascinations of such sport no fish- 
ing that I know of can compare.” 


science. 


Lastly, Mr. TURNER-TURNER, who has 
divided his allegiance between gun and 
rod as fairly as most sportsmen, is wholly 
in favor of fishing in the conditions herein 
suggested. 

“There can be little doubt,” he writes 
“that the overworked man of sporting in- 
stinct would be well-advised to spend his 
hard-earned holiday rod in hand rather 
than shooting. 

“So few have been the opportunities of 
the average business or professional man 
to acquire proficiency in the handling of 
firearms that he can at best expect no more 
than the luck of an occasional easy shot. 
The delight experienced by the expert over 
a brilliant result at long range is beyond 
his grasp. Upon what terms can a man 
be with himself at the end of a day’s shoot- 
ing, when he has blazed away a bagful of 
cartridges into space in futile effort to kill 
birds that are too quick for his eye? The 
fisherman, be he ever so incompetent, has 
but to seek such fish as accommodate 
themselves to his style. If he can not 
catch trout, there are always pike. Some 
fish, it is true, require to be hooked by the 
angler, but there are quite a number that 
hook themselves, and the coarse fisherman 
finds as much satisfaction in a bag of roach 





or bream as the dry-fly man in his creel of 
carefully stalked trout. 

“Condition is everything in the enjoy- 
ment of shooting, and we do not for very 
good reasons commonly associate condi- 
tion with brain-fag. The weary shooting 
man, if out of condition, constantly scans 
the four-o’clock sun, wondering if it will 
ever go down behind the hills and put an 
end to his penance. His boots rub, his 
clothes hang like lead, yet he must struggle 
up in line to the bitter end. Can this be 
counted rest for an overworked man? 

“Surely he will do well to choose in 
preference the shady banks of a quiet 
stream, where he can rest when he is tired, 
watching the paddling of the wary dab- 
chick and the dipping flight of the swallows. 
The shooting man sees all the livelong day 
nothing more inspiring than fallows, roots, 
or stubbles. If he is a bad shot, the few 
wild creatures that cross his vision are but 
fuel to his discontent. Late that night, as 
he sits in his room with swollen knee and 
blistered heel, he wonders how on earth he 
is to face the same ordeal on the morrow. 

“The fisherman, on the other hand, goes 
to bed impatient for the dawn. It is full 
of such possibilities. There is that big fel- 
low behind the bowlder, found only as it 
fell dark; and is there not, too, that unex- 
plored stretch of river? The trout that he 
missed to-day may yet be his on the mor- 
row. With the shooting man, it is differ- 
ent. Nevermore will he see his lost 
chances, for on almost every occasion that 
odious boy on the left shot what he had 
missed. 

“It is for these and other reasons that | 
suggest to the overworked man of towns 
that he should take his pleasure lightly, 
even lazily, in the seductive sunshine. 
Even on a rainy day, when the guns per- 
force remain at home, he may sally forth 
undismayed and make his record catch.” 


The foregoing opinions may fairly be 
taken as representing the average views of 
English sportsmen on the question, and 
it would be of great interest if the Editor 
could publish a second selection of views 
from Americans,* for a comparison could 
not fail to reveal many striking grounds of 
difference, mainly due perhaps to factors 
alluded to earlier in these pages. 


* Such a selection is being gathered. [Editor]. 





















Drawing by Hy. S. Watson. 
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ETTER lie down for an 
hour, until daylight,” 
said Stillwell, as he 
reined in his pony. “Iron 
Mountain’s band must 
be within a mile or two 
of us and | don’t care to 

ride into an Indian camp by night, unless 

I have to.” 

I followed his example as he slid down 





DIMOCK 


DIMOCK 


from his saddle, which he placed on the 
ground for a pillow, and then tied one end 
of the lariat around his pony’s neck and 
the other to his own wrist. He told me | 
could sleep if | wanted to, that his pony 
was a good watch-dog and could smell an 
Indian a mile. 

It was a dry and chilly camp. Our can- 
teens had been empty for hours and fire 
was not to be thought of. Every bone in 
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my body ached from the all-night pound- 
ing of the big cavalry horse that I had 
borrowed at Fort Sill. The saddle had 
skinned me, the Spencer rifle in its sheath 
had bruised the flesh of my leg and my big 
army revolver had hammered my hip to 
a jelly. 1 couldn’t swallow the dry bread 
that scratched my parched throat, but | 
was happy, supremely happy. 

In boyhood I had lived through every 
book that Mayne Reid had written and 
now the realization of them all was around 
me. The Spirit of the prairies possessed 
my soul and shucked off the metropolitan 
husk that was smothering it. 

Jack Stillwell, my companion, though 
yet a boy in years, was the best scout in 
the Indian country and five years before at 
the Alamo of the plains, Beecher’s Island, 
had saved Forsythe’s command, by a deed 
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as daring as was ever performed by a 
human being. 

As we lay side by side on the prairie that 
night beneath the stars, in a silence broken 
at times by the far-off howl of a great gray 
wolf, the nearby cry of a yelping coyote, 
the rustling of heavy wings, as unseen 
birds flew over us, and the occasional 
stamp of a restless pony, Jack told in 
words that burned and tones, the memory 
of which thrill me to-day, of the terrible 
charge of the Cheyennes, led by Roman 
Nose, upon the little band which they out- 
numbered more than ten to one, while from 
the banks above thirty times their number 
of Arapahoe, Sioux, Comanche, and Kiowa 
savages poured upon the fated few a plung- 
ing fire. 

He pictured a charge that broke only 
when the flashes from the weapons of the 





The burro trail up the mesa at Acoma. 
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assailed burned the bodies of the fore- 
most assailants, and has never been 
paralleled in the history of Indian war- 
fare. 

He spoke of a night spent in creeping 
among, and past, hostile camps, and a day 
in lying under a blazing sun within a few 
hundred feet of scores of hostile Indians, 
with death by torture the sure result of the 
discovery that seemed inevitable. 

Jack’s voice was tense as he talked of 
Beecher and of the death of his friend in 
this, his last camp; and I, in return, told 
him of Fred Beecher’s first camp of ten 
years before, when he and I, schoolmates 
in far-off Andover, as truants, had slept 
in the deep snow through an unforgetable 
February night beside our first campfire, 
freezing but happy, dreaming, even then, 
of some future, far-away camp on the 
prairies of which we had read. 

I was a tenderfoot, then, and as for 
forty miles Stillwell and | plunged through 
the blackness of that night | wondered how 
my companion knew where he was going, 
and I wonder yet. 

Stiff and sore, in the first rosy light of 
dawn, I climbed painfully upon the back of 
my horse and when the sun rose was in the 
Comanche camp. 

As we arrived, the Indians were prepar- 
ing to attack a herd of buffalo that were 
grazing among some mesquit trees near the 
horizon. One after another of the Indians 
mounted his pony, naked as when he was 
born, excepting for the bow he carried in 
his hand and the quiver of arrows that 
hung upon his shoulder. My own tired 
horse was picketed out and I was given a 
buffalo pony with a gait like a rocking 
chair. I wanted to stop and shoot the 
animated trip-hammer that had ham- 
mered me so cruelly all night, but | 
hadn’t time. 

As we swept across the prairie at an 
easy lope, a young Indian rode beside me 
and with hands that talked told me of the 
game we were playing. Even when the 
herd took fright and every pony was dash- 
ing for it at his utmost speed, the boy staid 
by me, although in my struggles to guide 
the creature I rode, to dodge mesquit trees, 
avoid prairie dog holes and follow the game 
all at the same time, I was falling hope- 
lessly behind. The boy then threw the 
rope that was his bridle upon his pony’s 
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neck and motioned to me to do the 
same. In despair | threw down the reins 
and put my trust in Providence and the 
pony. 

As we overtook the herd the young In- 
dian, with a nod and smile to me, dashed 
in and out among the buffaloes, driving 
arrow after arrow into victim after victim. 
The pony that carried me, in gratitude for 
my having given him his head, carried me 
beside a great, shaggy, lumbering beast, 
upon whose shoulder | could have laid my 
hand, and against whose ribs I placed my 
revolver and fired. As my pony dodged 
the side thrust of the wounded animal | 
was only saved from falling beneath his 
hoofs by clutching my saddle. 

Near me an Indian boy of ten years, 
on his first hunt, as graceful on his pony 
as I was awkward on mine, was riding 
beside a buffalo and making a pincushion 
of him with arrows which he had not 
strength enough to drive into his vitals. 
When the chase was over and this papoose 
had worried his victim to death, he strutted 
about with his blanket worn as if it had 
been the toga of a Roman emperor, and 
with an expression of dignity greater than 
any emperor ever dared assume. 

After the hunt a procession of squaws, 
with ponies, papooses and tepees, trailed 
across the prairie and made a new camp 
near the carcasses, the flesh of which they 
dried and smoked, and pegging out the 
hides, fleshed and tanned them in Indian 
fashion to the softness and pliability of a 
woolen blanket. 1 was watching, one day, 
the squaw of Quirtz Quip, a grim old 
Comanche chief, as she worked over a fire, 
or pegged out a skin, while her nursing 
child toddled after her, clutching her as 
opportunity offered and getting his supper 
at intervals, a mouthful at a time, from 
the parent who seemed neither to help nor 
to hinder him. 

I made signs to the squaw to give the 
papoose a chance, and motioned to her 
to take him in her arms. She shook her 
head and then picking the infant up by one 
arm dropped him in my lap with the re- 
quest, expressed by unmistakable signs, 
that I attend to her duty of feeding him. 
As she went back laughing to her work, 
even the petrified face of her husband 
broke into a half-smile. 

A generation later it occurred to me to 
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find out, if possible, what civilization had 
done for my red friends and, with the 
Camera-man, I revisited the scene of events 
that had interested me before he had come 
into the world. Even Nature was not to 
be recognized. Where once | had sat in 
an Indian council, far from any human 
habitations, other than tepees, in a great 
circle of serious-visaged, taciturn Indians 
and listened to impassioned orations by 
Indian orators which justified all the tra- 
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grounds, and tepees had made way for 
city blocks. 

The picturesqueness of the Indian had 
departed and his civilization proved a 
misfit. The cruelest Indian that ever 
lived had covered himself with an unbe- 
coming sanctimoniousness, joined the 
church, gone into the business of posing 
for his picture, physical or moral, to artist 
or amateur, at a fixed tariff and was be- 
lieved to be on his way down to the lecture 














At first the youngsters fled from the camera, until they discovered that the click of 
the shutter indicated candy. 


ditions I had ever heard of Indian elo- 
quence, was now a bustling town with 
churches and warehouses, a post office and 
a jail. Where once I lay alone for half a 
day upon a boundless prairie, watching 
the buffaloes that by thousands were 
grazing upon it, some of them at times 
feeding fearlessly so near me that I held 
my rifle ready to repel an attack, if some 
old bull chanced to mistake me for a wolf, 
was now a limitless field of waving grain. 
Railroads had gridironed the old hunting 


platform and writing for the magazines. 
The young Indian whom I knew best and 
liked most, had become a bad Indian, who 
killed and was killed. Another, son of a 
Kiowa chief of great and infamous dis- 
tinction, was said to have become a 
preacher, although I could not learn what 
community was reaping the benefit of his 
ministrations. : 
Under the fostering care of the Federal 
Government, from wandering Ishmaelites 
the Indians had become lords of the 
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The hogan of a Navajo family—less substantial than the homes of their neighbors, the Hopi. 
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manor, living on the labor of their tenantry 
who toiled in the field, while their over- 
lords disported in festive garments, and 
drove around their possessions, with their 
families, in vehicles that varied from a 
farm wagon to a hearse. 

I had heart-to-heart talks with men and 
women who were devoting their lives to 
philanthropic work among the Indians, 
and was often surprised by their pessimistic 
views. Several lamented that their civil- 
ization was the thinnest of veneering, and 
one philanthropist in the far West assured 
me that he believed Nature was through 
with the Indian and contemplated his re- 
moval, by gradual and kindly stages, to 
his own happy hunting grounds. When | 
asked what then was the purpose of his 
work, | was told that it was to promote 
the happiness of the Indian by developing 
his better nature along the lines of least 
resistance, instead of cramming him with 
technical knowledge that he wouldn’t and 
couldn’t assimilate. 

As the picturesqueness of the Indian life 
about us had been blotted out, we turned 
our faces westward in search of a country, 
with land less fertile, where the blight of 
civilization’ had, perchance, fallen less 
heavily upon its primitive possessors. The 
Navajoes appeared to have suffered 
least. 

Of the Pueblo Indians, the most ex- 
ploited are the Hopi, usually called Moki, 
or as one who knew them expressed it to 
me, “Hopi is what educated people call it, 
but Moki is the name of the thing.” 

Their best-known village is Oreibi, which 
in accordance with a custom inherited 
from cliff-dwelling ancestors, whose de- 
fense against their enemies was the inac- 
cessibility of their dwellings, is built upon 
a mesa which is lifted by almost vertical 
walls several hundred feet above the high 
plains of Arizona, the country of great 
canons and of the Painted Desert. 

The path leading from the plain to the 
top of the mesa is narrow, steep and runs 
along the face of a precipitous cliff. It was 
a burning day when we ascended it and 
the Camera-man hired a burro to do his 
climbing for him. 

He got on top of the little beast, which 
had a saddle but no bridle, and a sharp- 
ened stick was given him with which he 
was to whack the donkey to make him go 
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ahead, or else to thrust its point in a sore 
on the shoulder of the creature which had 
apparently been kept open for this pur- 
pose. He was to thump the right ear to 
turn his steed to the left, and vice versa, 
and he had only to cease banging the beast 
to bring him to an immediate halt. 

The climb was severe and the day hot, 
but we were cooler than the Camera-man, 
when he reached the top, where we had 
long awaited him. As he halted near us, 
the burro stood upon the extreme edge of 
the precipice, contemplating the vertical 
wall beneath him, when his rider touched 
his left ear to induce him to sheer away 
from a perilous position. 

The hitherto stolid beast suddenly de- 
veloped a most pernicious activity, and 
whirling quickly about, galloped madly 
down the steep path. The rider’s instruc- 
tions had failed to cover so unlooked for an 
outburst of sprightliness, and as half of 
the advice shouted to him was to jump 
off and the other half to stick on, he left 
the whole question to the donkey, which 
soon arrived safely with him at the foot 
of the cliff. On the return trip the Camera- 
man chose to walk, not having time, as he 
said, to ride. 

We attended Divine worship in Oreibi 
on October 4, the Hopi New Year, and 
listened to a sermon delivered in English 
and translated by a Hopi boy into their 
language. The subject was the miracle of 
the loaves and fishes. 

When, later, | was denouncing the pre- 
tensions of the Indian Medicine Men, and 
an inquisitive Indian asked me what was 
the difference between white man miracles 
and Indian miracles, | was at a loss for a 
logical answer. 

In Oreibi, the annual Snake Dance, with 
its superstitious rites and revolting details, 
has developed into a popular exhibition, 
patronized by people from all parts of the 
country, from artists to kodakers, and 
from philanthropists to globe-trotters. 

Most of the Hopi incantations and dances 
are substantially prayers for rain. Occa- 
sional personal use of it after getting it, 
and a slight observance of some elementary 
principles of sanitation would benefit their 
souls and advantage their bodies mightily. 
Only a few years ago a smallpox epidemic 
killed two hundred and eighty Hopi, while 
among the Navajo, although there were a 
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number of cases of the disease, there were 
no deaths. 

An Indian trader assured me that only 
his experience with Japanese in Hawaii 
had saved him from ruin by Hopi, that 
they haggled interminably and exaspera- 
tingly, were thicvish and tricky, absolutely 
incapable of comprehending the meaning 
of truth or morality, and that they differed 
from the Navajo as darkness from light. 

Marriage, among the Hopi, is an insti- 
tution regarding which those most con- 
cerned have least to say. When the 
parents of a girl find it expedient for her 
to get married, they look up an available 
man and negotiate with his parents. After 
the matter has been arranged, the princi- 
pals are notified, the girl goes to the home 
of the groom’s parents and grinds corn for 
them for three weeks, while the groom 
makes a kind of sash for the bride. Then 
one morning at sunrise, they both bathe 
their heads in cold water, which completes 
the ceremony. There have been instances 
of the groom’s refusing to go through the 
performance, which has then proceeded 
without him and been accounted valid, 
and several weeks later he has yielded and 
had his head bathed. 

The Navajo ceremony is much more 
elaborate and impressive, but then the 
Navajo girls are much nicer. The regular 
tariff on a Navajo girl, entering the port 
of matrimony for the first time, is twelve 
horses. On the second occasion the tax 
is nine-horses, while subsequent entries are 
free. 

This is not purchase money, but is 
merely a tribute of respect to a mother-in- 
law and a token of appreciation of the care 
and expense involved in bearing and rear- 
ing the lady, a recognition not unworthy 
of consideration by civilized grooms. On 
the other hand, and deserving of great con- 
demnation, is that law of many tribes, un- 
written but of much sanctity, that a man 
and his mother-in-law shall never meet 
after the ceremony. 

There is another custom, which embodies 
the wisdom of Solomon. Once a year, an 
Indian, garbed in the skin of a mountain 
lion which represents his God, whips such 
of the children of the community as are be- 
tween the ages of four and ten, both for the 
wrong they have done and the wrong they 
are going to do. The happiness of these 
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children, who have paid the penalty of 
their misdoings for a year in advance, is 
difficult to estimate. The respect of the 
Indian boy for his elders, and his obedi- 
ence to his parents, testifies to the efficacy 
of this treatment and suggests the wisdom 
of its introduction to the gilded youth of 
the metropolis. 

At the foot of the Oreibi mesa is the 
largest Indian school in the country, under 
a kindly management, which is heroically 
struggling to fit one hundred and sixty 
round pegs into square holes. It looked 
like a bad job. The teachers seemed un- 
hopeful and the depressed faces of the 
pupils, beneath the unhandsome Govern- 
ment bang of their hair, contrasted pain- 
fully with my memory of the jollity and 
bubbling-over spirits of some Navajo 
children, mounting their ponies by climbing 
up their tails and galloping gaily off to their 
daily tasks of herding the cattle and sheep 
of their families. 

Carlisle agriculture is a failure in Arizona, 
because of natural conditions of moisture, 
which forbid breaking up the soil with 
plows, but the Hopi with their primitive 
methods cultivate corn and melons and 
grow peaches successfully, easily providing 
food for their families while the item of 
clothing is quite negligible. 

Sometimes a traveler in Hopi-land 
wonders why the donkeys have short ears, 
until they learn of the cruel Hopi custom 
of cutting off the ears of burros found 
foraging in a cornfield. 

The women help gather the melons and 
husk the corn, and in the fruit season pick 
and prepare the peaches with which they 
cover the rocks above Oreibi, as they dry 
them in the sun, while their little naked 
children play about them. In their spare 
hours, for unlike her better half, an Indian 
woman is always busy, they make baskets, 
which they sell to traders and tourists, 
and piki bread of many colors, which 
tourists who have never seen it made, 
sometimes buy. 

Under their houses of stone and adobe 
are frequently hidden stores of food, in 
prudent provision for the famine of which 
they have an inherited dread, while within 
their walls are stoves and other furniture 
given them by the Government. The 
United States is good to the Hopi, in evi- 
dence of which are wagons in varying 












































stages of dilapidation, but unvarying con- 
ditions of neglect, scattered through their 
country, while wire for fences is rusting by 
the mile on the ground. 

Uncle Sam has provided lavishly for 


education, but his hundred- thousand - 
dollar Indian schools, with their steam 
heat, electric lights, artificial ice and 
talented teachers are filled with unhappy 
pupils. 

The buildings of the Pueblo Indians are 
much more substantial than the hogans of 
their nomadic Navajo neighbors, and the 
site of some of their towns is most pic- 
turesque. 

The Indian village of Acoma is upon the 
summit of a circular tower of rock, rising 
vertically three hundred feet above the 
level of the prairie. Columns of stone of 
fantastic shapes stand sentinel over the 
narrow entrance to the time-worn foot- 
holds leading to the top of this great 
natural castle. There is a longer path, 
through sand and steps cut in the rocks, 
up which burros can climb. 

As we approached the foot of the tower 
on which Acoma was built, points of rock 
on its summit were crowned with children 
silhouetted against the sky, waving signals 
to each other. At the castle gate we were 
joined by a number of bright-faced, cheer- 
ful youngsters, who jabbered at us, and 
grabbing our hands, arms and clothing, 
tugged away in efforts to lift us up the 
steeper places. I understood their cheer- 
fulness later, when I learned from the 
Government report that few of the Acoma 
children attended its schools. 

At the top of the rock we were met by 
a deiegation of the inhabitants who ap- 
peared to have business with us. | asked 
John Bunyan, our guide, what was wanted. 
John said that he couldn’t understand 
very well, because his tribe lived sixteen 
miles away and so talked different, but he 
thought they wanted us to go to the chief’s 
wife, as the chief was away. 

We called on the lady and were asked 
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if we had a pass from Bibb. Now Bibb 
was an Indian trader at Laguna, who had 
told us to come. So I said yes, we came 
from Bibb. She said she would like to 
see Bibb’s pass on paper—or a dollar and 
a half. I asked if a letter from Commis- 
sioner Jones of Washington, with the great. 
seal of the United States, would do, and 
she replied that it was Bibb—or a dollar 
and a half. 

From Acoma we looked down upon the 
Enchanted Mesa, a similar formation which 
has never been occupied, and only visited 
by means of a rope carried by a kite or 
fired over it from a gun. The food, water 
and sustenance, flocks, herds and gardens, 
of the Indians of Acoma are on the plains 
at the foot of the tower, but the people 
live, die and are buried on its summit. 
There is their cemetery and theiz church, a 
Catholic chapel of much antiquity, where 
rites, half pagan and half Catholic, are 
performed. 

Children roll to the edge of a vertical 
precipice three hundred feet high, or cling 
with bare toes to overhanging projections 
without exciting maternal anxiety. At 
first youngsters fled from the camera, until 
they discovered that the click of its shutter 
indicated candy, and thereafter it was 
difficult to escape them. 

Laguna, a station on the “Santa Fé’ 
Railway, is a Pueblo village, which has 
eaten of the fruit of the tree of knowledge, 
and paid the penalty thereof. Innocence and 
picturesqueness have departed. Products, 
customs, ceremonies, the prattle of in- 
fancy, costumes of youth, and features of 
age have been reduced to one common de- 
nominator—the dollar. Produce pencil, 
brush, or camera, and the face is covered 
while the hand is extended. Admire the 
baby and the mother asks for money. 
The dollar key will open the door to every 
mystery from birth to death. Village, 
houses, church, people, all welcome you— 
for a dollar. 

It is all so different from—civilization! 


’ 











Photograph by H. M. Albaugh. 
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COME ON 





LITTLE STORIES 


MIDSUMMER MADNESS 


BEING A LITTLE STORY OF A MAID, A MAN, 
AND A RIVER 


BY GEORGE ALLEN ENGLAND 
I 


HEIR quarrel had flared 

out sudden, bitter, one 

irritatingly oppressive 

=, July day. There had 

“, been little reason or ex- 

14 cuse for it save in Mal- 

colm’s rather savage 

innuendo concerning tenors in general and 

Alphonse Lebeau in particular, to which 

Jessica had retorted with somewhat unnec- 
essary warmth. 


“Now, now, Jess,” deprecated Malcolm, 
“you know that mountebank made an 
idiot of himself last night in the Walton 
music-room with his mouthings of ‘Les 


grands bois s’éveillaient F and 
his sighs and ogles and all that absurdity! 
And on top of it all when he helped pass 
the chow, didn’t he prance in with a string 
of saucers all the way up his arm—a dead 
give-away? But in spite of everything 
you saw fit——” 

“*T never.” 

“Pardon me, but I was watching you 
the whole evening!”’ 

““You’re my censor, then? How very 
kind!” She ground the heel of her white 
canvas boot angrily into the yielding pine- 
needles which lay along the cliff-top of 
Grindstone Island—“ their” Island—in the 
broad St. Lawrence, 

“Jessica!” 

“I’m to take advice from you? I’m a 
child with neither common sense nor judg- 
ment?” 

“I won’t be rude enough to comment on 
the obvious!” Malcolm gritted, glowering 
out piratically over the dimpled river to 
where the distant town of Clayton, its 


windows blotched with fire by the after- 
noon sun, lay in the background of that 
peaceful scene. 

The riposte had been too obviously easy, 
quite too inexcusably brutal. Realization 
of it flashed sickeningly over Malcolm as 
the quick color painted Jessica’s face even 
to the ear-tips. He would have given his 
right hand (it seemed to him) simply to 
have clamped his jaw upon the unsaid 
words and crushed them—but they had 
been too swift for him, and now there 
stood Jessica, pale after the first impact of 
her bitter rage, chiffon parasol gripped 
savagely, chin high, eyes fulminating. 

A moment the idea of apology grappled 
with Malcolm’s own indignation—dignified 
apology if possible, abject if that were 
necessary—anything at any price to win 
back the smiles and warmth to Jessica's 
brown eyes. The man stood there beside 
her uncertain, hesitant. To his ears came 
the familiar sough of the breeze in the pine- 
spills, the gossip of the surf on the shingle 
underneath the cliff, even the re-echoing 
bark of Jessica’s collie off there somewhere 
in the island undergrowth—and all of 
these, connoting so much of happiness to 
Malcolm, joined with his own contrition 
in begging for the humble word which, 
right or wrong, might once more bless him 
with this woman’s kindliness. 

But this one word Fate robbed away 
from him, for as it already sought breath 
for utterance: 

“Very well,” exclaimed Jessica deci- 
sively, her voice a Greenland glacier, “very 
well then, the next obvious thing is that 
I’ll ask you to row me home, if you don't 
mind the great inconvenience. Or shall | 
row myself? Perhaps so eminent a critic 
as you might find it beneath him to row a 
child. ha 

The tone and manner of that “critic” 
knocked clean into a cocked hat Malcolm’s 
just-unspoken word. Contrition melted 
instantly with the overboiling anger which 
possessed him then. His mouth shut with 
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a snap, his face grew hard and he stooped 
to gather up their things—a Navajo 
blanket, a well-thumLed volume of Ros- 
setti and a score or sc of his letters which 
they had been rereating together that 
afternoon before the quarrel. As for the 
half-empty box of chocolates, he weighed 
that a second in his hand, then pitched it 
viciously over the cliff. Something about 
the plash it made in the water far below 
solaced him a trifle. 

While he was rolling the blanket and its 
contents into a bundle with considerable 
superfluous strength, Jessica set to her lips 
a silver dog-whistle and piped a shrill 
blast. 

“That’s how she’d like to bring me to 
heel!” thought Malcolm hotly, picking up 
his bundle. Then aloud, “At your serv- 
ice!” he added, and bowed _ half-mock- 
ingly. 

Jessica did not answer, but with her best 
interpretation of injured dignity betook 
her way down along the piny edge of the 
promontory to the gravel slope at the bot- 
tom of which their Rangeley skiff lay 
moored. Malcolm followed, silent, grim. 

Just as he cast free the painter from a 
twisted spruce-root, Jessica’s shaggy “Rex” 
burst from the undergrowth and bounded 
his noisy, impetuous way down to the 
shore. He fawned joyfully against his 
mistress, leaped up at Malcolm with affec- 
tionate nuzzlings, all unconscious of the 
prevailing state of siege. But not even 
his good offices could bring a smile to the 
man’s firm-pressed lips or coax a glint of 
warmth into the girl’s chill eyes. 


II 


Long for Malcolm lagged the days that 
followed—golden days among the Thou- 
sand Islands in the breadth of waters that 
poured gigantically their cool green floods 
downward toward the Gulf. Long and 
lonesome the evenings—silver evenings 
when the gibbous moon transmuted into 
shimmering bridal-veils the mists of the 
Great River. Time dragged intolerably 
without Jessica; he had perforce to admit 
that, once the first keen edge of anger was 
blunted over, once the chill of their frigid 
home-coming had somewhat thawed. It 
had been a bad half-hour, that homeward 
row. Malcolm couldn’t help mentally re- 
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Not 
even salmon-trout fishing could take his 
thoughts from the subject as he lay an- 
chored off Gananoque in his 6 h.p. motor, 
Scud, baiting his hook with a protesting 


hearsing it times without number. 


frog. The frog, as it kicked and struggled, 
somehow reminded him of Monsieur Le- 
beau. 

“Coldest frost I ever went against,” 
Malcolm growled, “and I’ve been to Klon- 
dyke, too! Rowing a girl—the girl—two 
miles without a word just think of it, will 
your” And all on account of that parlez- 
vous person—that scraping, salaaming, ex- 
pot-walloping tenor from Paris—Maine!” 

He cast the silk line whippingly as if 
Lebeau himself were hooked through the 
tuneful jaws instead of the frog. Then 
with a pull at his cap to shield his eyes he 
set himself a-fishing moodily enough to 
have satisfied even Jessica, could she have 
seen him. As he fished, gazing with spirit- 
less eyes upon the wind-tossed waters, he 
cogitated. 

His thoughts flowed even more roughly 
than the river. In ghostly review flitted 
before him the miseries, heart-burnings, 
indecisions of the past ten days—his first 
barbaric vow at all hazards to mop the one 
long street of Clayton with Lebeau, a vow 
quickly repealed by his own good sense of 
the ridiculous; then his vain tentatives at 
reconciliation; a letter returned to him 
unopened; a rebuff on the broad piazza 
of the hotel; and (most bitter draught of 
any) a definite, categorical ultimatum 
from Jessica’s dragon-mother that All Was 
Over, and that he had better keep away. 

His mood darkened as if in harmony 
with the sky, along whose eastern edge the 
wind-clouds were now piling up. Every- 
thing seemed black to him; even the fact 
that he dared not smoke his briar on board 
the volatile Scud became a real grievance. 
With deepening gloom he frowned at his 
line, pondered the righteous self-assertion 
of his cause. Wherein had he been at 
fault? he asked himself with searchings of 
the heart. 

“Surely I was right in sizing up that 
four-flusher,” he asseverated despondently. 
“And in registering a kick against Jess 
having anything to do with him. Surely 
I made every possible attempt to patch 
things up, afterward. Fact is, I don’t 
quite feel that the shoe pinches me! And 





















I'll be hanged if I buzz my brains about it 
any longer!”’ 

He glowered at the waves which under 
the urge of the gusty wind were piling up 
right threateningly with here and there a 
whitecap, and nodded his head with self- 
justification. Yet somehow the subject re- 
fused to be dismissed by never so strong 
a verdict of Not Guilty—a verdict which 
after all brought no content. 

“Curse the luck, it’s lonesome here!’’ he 
protested. ‘‘No more of those little canoe- 
trips up French Creek all among the reeds 
and cat-tails—no more books of verses 
underneath the bough on our Island—no 
more moonlight walks along the shore, 
with Jess all white and frilly—no more 
runs through the channels in Scud, of a 
sunny afternoon—no more nothing! 

“Say, what’s the use moping round 
Clayton, anyhow, if it’s all off? Guess I'd 
better pull my freight to-morrow and drop 
down River to Alexandria Bay for a while, 
then hike for home, eh? where | belong! 

“And while I’m thinking of moving, | 
might as well clear out of this here, right 
away, and get back to Clayton before any- 
thing hits me,” he added with a glance at 
the lowering sky. ‘‘Looks like Fishes’ 
Union had gone on strike for an eight- 
second day and fatter frogs—and I’ve seen 
pleasanter clouds than those, too, Scud’s 
only a twenty-footer, anyhow, and the five 
miles to Clayton aren’t going to be a mill- 
pond, that’s what, ’specially the other side 
of Grindstone!” 


Ill 


By the time Malcolm had rounded the 
western end of the Island, he was drenched 
and dripping. The wind had risen to 
more than half a gale even in the partial 
shelter of the Channel. As Scud surged 
out into the open, the tempest smote daz- 
ingly—it roared and ravened down the 
sky, spurred the waters into mad rebellion, 
whipped off the whitecaps into driving 
spindrift. All the smaller craft had run 
for shelter; only a big Montreal passenger- 
boat plowed along down-stream. 

“Jove, but this am a blow what am!” 
ejaculated Malcolm, crouching in the nar- 
row space between the engine and the for- 
ward bulkhead. ‘Must have been one 
like this that ‘almost killed father!’” 
Clutching the wheel he held Scud to her 
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course, quartering across the seas. Up 
she reared—-up, up!—her sharp nose gleam- 
ing, dripping in air; then down she drove 
dizzily, blinding herself in a lather of 
spume. Each time her propeller cleared 
and the engine “raced,” so that Malcolm 
had to cut her off. Then as the blades 
gripped water again, he flung her forward 
at full power. 

“T might use—a few extra hands!” he 
gasped, dashing the water from his eyes 
as a tubful foamed aboard. ‘‘Wouldn’t 
mind being a spider or a centipede or some- 
thing—for a while!” 

To him it seemed that Scud must be 
traveling fabulously, so violent the tumult 
of her passage was; but as he sighted on 
the Grindstone shore he found that really 
she was laboring but slowly against the 
surge of waves and wind. 

“Blamed hard pull ahead of me yet,” 
judged Malcolm, squinting at the Island 
now half a mile to port. 

“ Jee-rusalem, what's that? 
he added aloud. ‘“‘If this isn’t the limit 
of a day to flirt, then I’m a nature fakir!” 

On top of the cliff—‘‘their”’ cliff—a little 
figure had appeared—a girl’s figure, flicker- 
ing a scrap of white above her head. 

“Say, she must be in the dotty class to 
think I’d hang around in this stew for the 
Queen of Sheba (which I wouldn’t), even 
if | were the pick-up kind (which I’m not!) 
oe ” girded Malcolm viciously, hold- 
ing the wave-buffetted Scud to her course. 
His spleen rose even at the idea that any 
other girl than Jess should have discov- 
ered that aerie of theirs and, worse still, 
should be trying to flirt with him from it. 
Then instantly the second thought dawned: 

“There’s something wrong, up there! 
That's no summer-girl dodge—it’s a wig- 
wag of distress!” 

Drenched as he was, his chivalry caught 
fire in a twinkle. 

“What! Pike on home and leave a girl 
marooned or in some sort of trouble? 
Guess not, while there’s a drop of gasoline 
in the Scud’s carcass!” 

He yanked the wheel hard over. The 
boat yawed, pitched and swung about, 
hogged into the waves and plunged terrifi- 
cally as they caught her broadside. He 
held her to it, though, and headed for a 
straight run to the little familiar landing- 
place, the sheltered pebbly cove whither 
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he had so often come with—but there, that 
name was taboo, so he thrust it from his 
mind. 

“Good thing the Scud’s got air-tanks 
and can’t sink anyhow,” he congratulated 
himself, casting a quick glance at the mess 
aboard her. Every other wave or so was 
breaking over the rail, and in the bottom 
his bait, tackle, cushions, lunch-basket and 
tobacco were swashing violently round like 
some monstrous and bizarre kettle of soup 
—a most disheartening-chaos. 

“No matter, it’s in a good cause,” he 
consoled himself. “I’m no Theseus to sail 
off and leave a Lone Lady on a Ledge! 
But if this ever comes to the ears of—hullo, 
what the Hal-ifax? se 

Stupefied, he glared with wild eyes at 
the cliff. Beside the girl a big dog had 
appeared—a collie! 

The shock of realization left Malcolm 
weak; he gripped the wheel for support. 
A dozen clamorous questions battered at 
his mind, which knew not. where to find a 
single answer. Jess out there on such an 
afternoon? Why had she not returned 
before the storm? Was she alone, or 
maybe with that unspeakable Lebeau— 
who very likely didn’t dare row back? Had 
she recognized him? If so, where was her 
famous pride . . . ? His thoughts 
weltered as confusedly as the torment of 
winds and waters that thundered all about 
him. 

Temptation whispered, “Stand away 
and leave her!” Malcolm even obeyed, a 
second; but his manhood brought the 
wheel back. He set his teeth as for an 
ordeal. 

“Guess I'll take what’s coming to me 
anyhow, and not run like a whipped cur!” 
he muttered. 

The engine began to intermit. He bent 
to cut off the gasoline a trifle, receiving in 
the act a bucket or so of cold water which 
carried his cap away and sloshed down his 
back. 

When, disheveled and dripping, he 
straightened up again, the figure on the 
cliff had disappeared. 


IV 


He brought the Scud in past the bar to 
smoother waters and so to the sheltered 
cove, their former landing-place. Here 


the wind hardly struck at all; it seemed 
impossible to believe that. outside was 
roaring such boisterousness. 

Jessica was standing on the gravel slope, 
observing him with an impassive gaze. 
She looked rather pale (he thought) but 
quite collected enough to cause Malcolm a 
flash of indignation and shame as he real- 
ized the contrast between himself— 
clothes all sodden and running little 
trickles, hair plastered to his forehead and 
trickling too—and her cool, fresh whiteness 
of starched linen. Even the collie, Rex, 
sitting beside her, seemed grinning at him 
with long and scalloped lips. 

The prow gritted. Malcolm jumped 
ashore and pulled Scud firmly into the 
gravel. Then he turned, bowed, and in 
lieu of a cap to take off, gestured cere- 
moniously with his hand. 

“Madam, at your service!” he exclaimed, 
as much color in his voice as any clothing- 
store dummy might possess, if vocalized. 

Jessica bit her lip, then, taking her cue 
from him, replied: 

“Sir, it’s very kind of you, I’m sure. 
This must be a great inconvenience to so 
busy a man!” 

“None whatever—a stupendous pleas- 
ure!” 

“But really I didn’t care to stay out 
here alone all night. My boat went adrift 
three hours ago, before the wind rose. | 
hailed a couple of craft but they didn’t see 
me or else thought I was trying——” 

“Of course,” Malcolm smiled with dis- 
concerting acquiescence. 

She reddened, but kept on a bit uncer- 
tainly: 

“And as for your boat, you understand, 
that so far away—with such rough water 
breaking over it—I couldn’t—didn’t——” 

“Recognize your humble servant?” 
Malcolm finished for her. “Pray don’t 
explain. The fact that you’re marooned 
is quite enough in itself. No Ariadne ever 
appeals in vain to me for rescue from a 
desert island! If you’li condescend to step 
aboard my trireme I’ll save you just as 
quickly as wind and weather will permit. 
Shall I assist your” 

“Thank you, I can get aboard quite 
easily myself,” she retorted, indignant yet 
powerless to refuse the offer of this im- 
perturbable man whose cheerful sarcasm as- 
tounded her with its newness, enraged yet 
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overmastered her. “‘Come, Rex!” she 
commanded sharply, as she gathered her 
white skirt in one hand and picked her way 
down the rocky slope. 

Then she stopped suddenly. 

“Oh, the Rossetti—l’ve forgotten it!” 
she exclaimed. “It’s up there on the cliff. 
] must get it!” 

And she turned to go. 

“The Rossetti—our Rossetti—you were 
reading it, then?”” Malcolm queried slyly, 
just the quiver of a smile on his lips. 

Jessica turned a glance half indignation, 
half hesitancy, on him. 

“Let me get it,” he persisted, gazing 
steadily and seriously at her. “I! haven’t 
quite forgotten the place—yet!”” Then, to 
the collie: ‘““Come on, Rex! We'll have 
one more look at the Pines anyhow.” And 
he started up the slope. 

The girl’s frown vanished. 

“Clearing weather, all round, it seems 
to me!” she said with a glance at the sky, 
a little piquant look at him. ‘‘Come on, 
Boy—we'll all three go get it! ; a 

And with a quick smile she held out her 
hand to Malcolm. 


THE PIPER AND THE 
WOLVES 
BY LLOYD ROBERTS 


“THE night was bright with stars, but 

so cold that “Andy” MacLeod’s 
breath blew out like smoke. He quickened 
his pace to drive the blood more warmly 
through his veins, and besides he wished 
to reach his cottage, which was still a good 
ten miles dis.ant, before daylight came 
and robbed him of a few remaining hours 
of sleep. 

His heart was light as he thought of the 
evening behind him. The banquet of the 
St. Andrew’s Society had gone with ex- 
ceptional good fellowship and gayety, 
helped wonderously by his own brave 
work on the great bagpipes he carried 
beneath his arm. He thrilled with pleas- 
ure as he remembered how he had carried 
them away with those old sweet airs of 
Hieland lad and lassie. Many an eye was 
moist, before he was through, with some- 
thing akin to those dear Scotch mists they 
loved so well. And when he had swung 
into the wild martial tunes that had been 
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the death-song of many a stricken lad 
pitching forward into the hot sands or 
lying cold among the rocks, that had been 
so often drowned in the hot roar of triumph 
when the thin red wave poured over the 
crest, they had lifted him upon the table 
with his feet among the plates and cheered 
him as if he had been a hero. And so 
Andy carried his elation with him as he 
tramped tirelessly through the snow and 
the wilderness. 

The road he followed was hemmed in on 
either side by a dense second-growth of 
maples and silver birches. The latter 
glimmered weirdly from the black shadows. 
Every little while he was startled by the 
sharp reports of trunks splitting in the 
intense cold. The snow, dry and fine as 
dust, kept spraying up beneath his coat 
and about his bare knees as he strode 
along. 

Once his attention was caught by a dark 
streak that slipped across the road a hun- 
dred yards ahead of him. It passed from 
sight as silently as a ghost. It was too 
large for a fox. Then he remembered 
tales of the increase of the timber wolves 
and the depredations they had been com- 
mitting on outlying farmhouses; how the 
government bounty on wolf snouts had 
been claimed with great frequency of late. 
MacLeod had long been anxious to get a 
shot at one, but so far without success. 
He paused to examine the deep prints left 
in the snow and found that he had sur- 
mised correctly. 

“T’ll have ye yet, me mon,” he muttered 
and went on. He little thought how near 
it would come to being the other way 
around. 

He was still a good five miles from his 
cottage in the clearing when his ears first 
caught a far-away haunting clamor. He 
stopped curiously and listened. The night 
was again as silent as death, except for the 
dull roar of blood in his ears. Then it 
came again, from somewhere far behind on 
his back trail, and rising dismally over the 
ranks of leafless prongs that thrust sharply 
up from the black coverts. 

“‘The beasties can na be on ma tracks,” 
he thought anxiously. “Like as na they 
be following some poor devil of a deer. 
Faith, ’tis a cold nicht ta dee in, for mon 
or beast,” and he pulled his cap deeper 
about his ears and increased his pace. 
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However, he was not left in doubt for 
long. The menacing cries soon grew in 
volume, and now held a note of triumph 
as if the wolves realized their prey was 
close ahead. For an instant a wave of 
dread brought him to a standstill. To run 
would be absurd. His only hope seemed 
to be in climbing a tree, and he ranged his 
eyes over those near to him for one of 
suitable size. Then he knew that that 
would only mean changing one form of 
death for another. The terrific cold would 
still his heart in an hour at most. Already 
he felt his feet growing numb as he stood 
there despairing. 

He groaned, that he hadn’t a rifle or 
even an axe in place of the useless bagpipes 
beneath his arm. To die without resis- 
tance was not the custom of his clan. 

The wolves were now very near, but 
hidden from his sight behind a turn in the 
road. He concluded that there must be 
a dozen of them at least by the noise of 
their howling. Because there seemed 
nothing better to do he started at full 
speed up the white streak of road. As he 
ran his mind worked desperately for some 
means of escape. He thought of the cosy 
cottage with the warm light glowing in the 
panes and of one who was waiting pa- 
tiently for his return. She would wonder 
anxiously what was delaying him, when 
the pink flush of morning rose between the 
thousand legs of the forest. 

His painful gasping for breath brought 
him back to the present. He realized for 
the first time that he had been carrying 
the needless weight of the pipes as he ran. 
He was reaching up his hand to disengage 
the strap across his shoulder when a 
sudden thought flashed through his 
mind. 

He swung sharply to the left and dodged 
into the crowding tree trunks. He had 
one glimpse of the pack, speeding toward 
him like a gray shadow, so small that a 
double blanket would cover it, and now as 
noiseless, before he was wrapped in the 
dark gloom of the forest. 

Fifty feet in he stopped and set the 
mouthpiece to his lips. A strange low 
droning noise rose on the silent night. 

The wolves slowed down and came on 
more hesitatingly, mystified at the sudden 
disappearance of their prey and the unusual 
sound. Next moment the high shrill 
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tongue of the pipes spoke up—the call of 
the clans to rise. 

Over all their wide range of plain and 
forest the wolves had never heard a noise 
like this. They stopped and listened fear- 
fully, their red tongues lolling out and their 
ears thrust forward. What terrible mon- 
ster lay in hiding there, with a growl like a 
million hornets when their nest has been 
disturbed and with a scream more full of 
menace and hate than even the mountain 
lion? They sniffed the tracks, and they 
smelt like man-tracks, but the voice was 
not human. So they squatted on their 
haunches in the snow and howled long and 
dismally, as if to drown the sounds. 

And Andy heard them and thrilled with 
renewed hope as he realized their bewilder- 
ment and fear. With increased vigor he 
blew at his pipes until the great bag be- 
neath his arm was nigh bursting with wind, 
and the madness of “The Hundred Pipers” 
shook the thin twigs about his head, His 
own valor rose to the music and drove 
fear from his heart, but not caution. He 
had a wild impulse to throw off his great- 
coat and with his ribbons streaming behind 
him and his tartans flapping against his 
knees charge out of his covert and against 
the whole yelping pack of curs. Of course 
they would run—they always run when 
Scotland charges, man or beast—but 
again, perhaps, when they saw one lone 
figure of a man, however great his voice, 
they would forget and await his onslaught, 
and then——. So Andy kept the spirit 
of his ancestors in careful subjection and 
held the foe at bay with “‘The Campbells 
Are Coming.” 

Suddenly the howling outside ceased 
and Andy prayed that the brutes had 
grown tired and gone after more quiet 
game; but he kept the startled wilderness 
awake with his martial airs in case they 
still waited undecided whether to attack 
or not. 

It was well he did, for suddenly he heard 
a twig crack in the shadows behind him 
and knew they were only reconnoitering 
to discover if he looked as dangerous as he 
sounded. 

Perhaps if he remained still they would 
think that he was helpless and rush upon 
him, and the thought sent a fresh wave of 
fear up his back. 

He commenced the gayest, quickest jig 
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he could think of, interspersed with pierc- 
ing shrieks and dismal quavers, and 
pranced round and round in a narrow 
circle. Every second he was in danger of 
butting into a trunk or tripping on a root, 
but his eyes were somewhat used to the 
darkness and he avoided them skillfully. 

He realized he could not keep this mad 
pace up for long. What with his blowing 
and his exercise he was uncomfortably 
warm and quickly losing his breath. But 
since that one warning noise of the break- 
ing twig he had heard nothing to tell him 
if they were still near or not. 

After awhile he began to edge nearer 
and nearer to the open road, keeping up 
his wild music as he went. Soon he gained 
it and still there was no sign of his enemies. 
With his last remaining breath he began 
the triumphal march of “Scots Wha Hae,” 
and stepping boldly out into the star-lit 
road continued his journey toward home. 

For a mile he kept his head screwed first 
over one shoulder, then the other, and 
finally with a feeling of intense relief 
realized he was to be allowed to go in peace. 

He took the reed from his lips and let 
the wind escape from the bag in one long, 
last drone. Then he patted the pipes af- 
fectionately. 

“Faith an’ ye saved ma life this nicht 
with the merry music of ye, a’ ye’ll be an 
heirloom for generations to coom na doot.”’ 

An hour later, he spied the welcoming 
lights of his cottage glowing among the 
trees. His wife threw open the door at 
the glad shout that announced his safe 
arrival. As she went to put her face up to 
be kissed Andy amazed her by thrusting 
his bagpipes before her face. 

“Kiss these first, ma lassie; for if it 
weren't for them | vera much doot if ye’d 
seen yer good mon the nicht.” 


“OLD” YOUNG MR. DAKE 


BY ADELE MARIE SHAW 


ND old Mr. Dake.” 

“Oh, he wouldn’t join; he hasn’t 
budged off the Pennells’ piazza for fifty 
years.” 

The voices of the two who spoke were 
young and shrill. Mr. Dake reading the 
six o'clock edition of the evening paper on 
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the 4:44 train looked up. He had heard 
the words. 

In front of him, oblivious to his near- 
ness, two school girls were in the full tide 
of discussion. One, with a futile silver 
pencil that required constant moistening, 
was making a list of names on the brown 
paper of a parcel. “Old Mr. Dake!” So 
that was what they thought him—old! 
As the train stopped at Alton Manor, Mr. 
Dake transferred himself to a seat in the 
rear of the car lest the two should discover 
him and be embarrassed. 

After dinner, as he took his own particu- 
lar seat in his own particular corner of the 
porch, the “hasn’t budged off the Pen- 
nells’ piazza for fifty years,” recurred and 
annoyed him. Fat Judy, Mrs. Pennell’s 
amiable pug, sought her usual place at his 
feet and missed her usual petting. Small 
Philip, Mrs. Pennell’s son, had enlightened 
Mr. Dake as to the list on the brown paper 
parcel, the list from which he had been 
omitted as ineligible. There was to be a 
grandfathers’ tournament, another phase 
of the mania for exercise that had been 
extending its baleful hallucinations among 
Hillcrest homes. Mr. Dake had scoffed at 
this mania. For twenty years he had 
gone to the city on the 7:57 and returned 
from the city on the 4:44; for twenty years, 
when not at business or asleep, he had 
sat in winter in a leather chair in his room 
and in summer in a wicker one on the porch. 
This craze for motion seemed to him ab- 
normal, undignified, crude. 

A “‘erandfather’’! So he was. But it 
had hardly come home to him before. He 
had been so little a father! Married at 
twenty-one, a widower at twenty-two with 
a baby girl two days old, he had gladly 
given over his daughter to her maternal 
grandmother and aunts. Lucella would 
have wished that, he had thought. The 
grandmother and aunts lived in Fayette- 
ville, two hundred miles from the city. 
Once a month at first, then once in two 
months, and finally two or three times a 
year, he had spent a day at Fayetteville; 
always he had maintained a careful cor- 
respondence with the daughter who had 
now grown up, married, and presented 
him with a grandson. The aunts and the 
grandmother had thought her too young 
to marry, but Mr. Dake had refused to 
bestir himself for a postponement. It had 
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been a long time since he had bestirred 
himself for anything. 

“Old Mr. Dake—Hasn’t budged off the 
Pennells’ piazza for fifty years.”” “Fudge,” 
said Mr. Dake, but the words continued to 
bother him. A man forty-three ought not 
to be known even to giggling chits in their 
teens as ‘“‘old Mr. Dake.” “Pshaw!” said 
Mr. Dake, this time aloud. 

“D’ you speak, Dake?”” Young Barker 
took a cigar from his lips, lifted his feet to 
the veranda rail, and chuckled. ‘‘S’pose 
you'll be goin’ in for the grandfathers’ 
tournament! I tell you, now, Dake would 
be great on the standing high jump.” 
Loud laughter from the men, gurgles of 
mirth from the women, followed the words. 
The picture of Mr. Dake lifting his soft 
bulk into any kind of a jump overcame 
even the infant Philip, whose youthful 
cackle was immediately suppressed by a 
zealous mother. 

Before this evening Mr. Dake had en- 
joyed the Pennell piazza. To-night its 
wide, vine-covered space, with its view of 
the river and its chattering groups, was 
hateful to him. With clairvoyant pre- 
cision he saw the picture over which they 
laughed and hot rage consumed him. 
Caldwell, who carried his fifty-five years 
jauntily and always vaulted things meant 
to be walked around, was especially offen- 
sive: in his laugh Mr. Dake perceived in- 
sufferable patronage. 

Withdrawn early to the seclusion of his 
own room, Mr. Dake meditated on the rage. 
For years the boarding house persiflage 
had amused him. Lately it had angered 
him. Judy, who had waddled after him 
in his retreat, clambered awkwardly with 
her forefeet to his knee and fixed a troubled 
gaze upon his face. 

“You're too heavy; 
heavy, Judy,” 
down.” 

Judy got down, sighing from exertion, 
and falling asleep, snored. 

“You're fat, and you snore like a pig, 
Judy, but you keep your temper. I’m 
getting ugly. I could wring Caldwell’s 
neck,” monologued Mr. Dake. ‘And that 
young squirt, Barker—Pfrrr! A common 


we're both too 
he said woodenly. “Get 


cub, mighty common! Oh, yes, I’m ugly. 
Is it age or is it—what in thunder is it?” 
demanded Mr. Dake of a smirking figure 
“It makes life damned 


in the wall paper. 
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uncomfortable, whatever it is,” and having 
uttered himself with, for him, colossal pro- 
fanity, Mr. Dake roused the recumbent 
Judy, escorted her to her corner of the 
second-story hall couch, and retired to his 
bed. 

Two days later he missed the 4:44 and 
met by appointment, in an up-town office, 
a Great Man. 

“There’s nothing the matter with me 
but a bad temper, Doctor, but I’d like to 
hear you say so,” announced Mr. Dake. 

“On the contrary,” snapped the Great 
Man, who preferred to make his own 
diagnosis and did not like persiflage, “If 
you want to save your life you’ve got to 
exert yourself.” Mr. Dake’s color changed. 
His circulation had met a distinct shock. 
“Men like you don’t deserve to live,” went 
on the Great Man savagely. “You sit in 
a stuffy office all day, and then for a change 
you go home and st. Your blood doesn’t 
move, every organ in your body’s starving. 
Look at that!” He grasped a handful of 
loose, muscleless flesh on Mr. Dake’s arm 
near the shoulder and dropped it as if it had 
been a snake fold. “Then when the mis- 
chief’s done you come to a doctor and 
want medicine you can take sitting.” Mr. 
Dake rose. The color still spotted his face. 
“You get out into the country and dig, 
man, dig. It’s your only salvation, | tell 
you. Drop everything and run. Stay 
here and some one else will be sitting in 
your place a year from now—you haven't 
a day to lose.” 

Mr. Dake went back to Hillcrest on the 
7:19. He had forgotten his dinner, but 
Mrs. Pennell had saved it for him. Judy 
showed a pathetic joy in his reappearance; 
it was the second time in five years he had 
been later than the 4:44. 

“You ought to see the doctor, Mr. 
Dake,” said Mrs. Pennell kindly. “You 
don’t seem well to me.” 

“Pffib!” responded Mr. Dake, but sur- 
reptitiously he advertised for an aban- 
doned farm, and when, with the help of the 
Great Man whose bark was suited to the 
inertia he had to rouse, indefinite leave of 
absence from the office seat had been 
negotiated, he was ready. The joking and 
eating going on about him had, become 
shockingly frivolous and remote to him. 

“Ain’t you takin’ your vacation early?” 
asked young Barker. “Where you goin’?”’ 
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‘¢Excuse my intruding on you so early, but I was worried about the—old gentleman.” 
> 


“Into training for the grandfathers’ 
tournament,” answered Mr. Dake, and cast 
upon young Barker a quizzical look. If 
he never came back that cub Barker should 
not say, ‘He acted scared, poor ‘old’ Dake 
—knew he was goin’ to die most likely.” 

He was scared. Judy knew. Her eyes, 
sole remnant of her youthful charm, re- 
garded him with solemn affection. He 
would take her with him. So Mr. Dake 
and the Pennells’ Judy vanished from 
Hillcrest. Nobody but the postmaster 
was told where they had gone. 


The village of East Thornton, New 
Hampshire, is not, like Bethlehem, a 
Mecca for victims of aristocratic disease. 
It meanders on the bank of a small and 
unambitious river, content to look up at 
the mountains and serenely conscious of 
its own considerable altitude. In early 
May it is sometimes swept by mountain 


winds that nip “ 
Mr. Dake. 

The abandoned farm that he rented, 
furnished, for fifteen dollars a month, was 
in the outskirts of East Thornton. To 
Mr. Dake on the gloomy day of his arrival 
it showed eighty-odd acres of mud and 
stubble and an unpainted farmhouse whose 
variety of woodshed and lean-to excres- 
cences gave it a knobby and fungus-like 
suggestion. There was one house abomi- 
nably near and no other within half a 
mile. The one house was set just across 
the staggering road, built with its feet in 
the gutter so the inhabitants could see the 
“pass” without undue straining of the 
eyes. This house was on that day un- 
tenanted. Mr. Dake was glad of that. 
He wanted to fight his fight without spec- 
tators. He had a premonition that he 
should not cut an impressive figure when 
he began to dig. 


shrewdly.” They nipped 
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It was amazing how much he wanted to 
live, how hotly far down in his long dor- 
mant consciousness he resented the laid- 
on-the-shelf, old-Mr.-Dake talk of Hill- 
crest. 

Yet at the beginning it was a melancholy 
kind of fight, and lonesome. While Judy 
rooted suspiciously among the weeds of 
the ancient garden, he essayed to use the 
spade, and his premonition about the dig- 
ging was more than borne out by the event. 
As he wrestled fiercely with the soil, de- 
pressed by the revelation of his own physi- 
cal degeneracy, sweat poured from his 
flabby flesh in little rivers; his arms, his 
legs, his back, ached with such bruised 
misery that he expected to find himself 
black and blue and was daily surprised 
that he wagenot. 

He. cooked his own food, awaiting with 
increasing loss of faith the invigoration 
that should follow upon a rigid diet. 
Everything he liked to eat had been for- 
bidden him. He chewed reluctantly upon 
the health bread sent from the Plymouth 
bakery, consumed his unsweetened cereal 
with nausea, and felt sicker every minute. 
He thought with affection of his porch 
chair above the Hillcrest street; he longed 
mightily for the Pennell flesh pots. At the 
end of a week he sat helplessly by the 
smoky kitchen fire, and held a consulta- 
tion with Judy. 

“Well, Judy,” he asked, rubbing the 
dog’s thin ears, “‘shall we ‘go on sighing 
and groaning’ like Christian and Faithful 
after they left Vanity Fair, or shall we 
give in and die in peace?”’ 

Judy sighed portentously. Mr. Dake 
echoed the sigh. ‘‘ You’re no good, Judy. 
You sympathize but you don’t act,” he 
remarked, whereupon Judy uprose and 
uttered herself in agonized barks. Some 
one was knocking. 

Mr. Dake scowled as he opened the door; 
some one had that very day moved into 
the house across the road but he had 
hoped the some one would let him alone. 

“Oh, quick, please,” cried a voice, a 
woman’s voice. The figure on the door- 
step fairly writhed with agitation; against 
the twilight a fierce flame arose from the 
teetery chimney of the opposite house. 
“My chimney’s on fire,” implored the 
figure. ‘Oh, please heip—what shall | 
do?” 
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Judy was already off, galloping heavily 
to and fro in front of the endangered 
dwelling. Mr. Dake seized the pails of 
water upon the shelf by the sink and hob- 
bled, as briskly as the soreness of his 
muscles allowed, to the scene of conflagra- 
tion. A ladder stood against the eaves; 
up it by incredible effort he mounted. 
Into the mouth of the low, fire-belching 
chimney he hurled the first pail and slid 
backward gasping at the gush of smoke. 
Desperately regaining his balance, he took 
the second pail from the hands of the sun- 
bonneted figure that had mounted behind 
him and sent its contents after the first. 
This time he did not regain his balance. 
He heard the pail crunch under him as he 
fell from the low eaves into the grass 
below. When he had recovered a dazed 
consciousness, he wondered why the old 
lady wore her sunbonnet after the sun 
had gone down, and bethought him with 
evil regret that if the house had burned 
she would have gone away. It was quite 
dark when he re-crossed the narrow white- 
ness that was the road. His fire was out; 
to Judy he confided what he thought of the 
active person of the sunbonnet. 

The next morning was fair with the 
seductive fairness of New England at her 
best. Indoors the kitchen fire no longer 
smoked; it rollicked in flame. Mr. Dake 
enjoyed his breakfast. Outside, the river 
rippled in a southern breeze that bore the 
odor of blossoming grapes; the meadow, 
Mr. Dake’s own (hired) meadow, rippled in 
the same breeze, and, beyond the meadow 
and the river, the depths of a forest and 
beyond the forest, the heights of the 
mountains, glowed. Mr. Dake carefully 
attired and shaved, but sore, still very sore, 
gazed upward till his gaze was lost in the 
blueness of the bluest sky he had ever seen. 
“There’s no yellow ochre behind that 
blue,” murmured Mr. Dake. In his youth, 
before his Nirvana of inaction, he had “ex- 
ecuted” water colors. Judy lapping milk 
noisily from a yellow bowl made no reply. 

“| beg your pardon—I didn’t find any- 
one at the front of the house—I hope the 
old gentleman isn’t ill?” The voice had a 
morning sound, with a sweetness like the 
May breeze, pleasant but not cloying. 
Mr. Dake forgot the sky. 

“Good morning,” he said briskly. Then 
the inquiry penetrated his understanding; 



































his tone took on a certain dryness. “J am 
quite well, thank you,” he finished politely 
but without effusion. 

“You!” ejaculated the voice. The 
blankness of the young woman’s face was 
balm to Mr. Dake. 

“How is the old lady?” asked Mr. Dake 
pleasantly. 

“The—Oh!  She’s all right,” replied the 
visitor. Her brown eyes danced and she 
lowered her lashes, very pretty lashes, to 
hide the dancing. “Thank you,” she 
finished with an ironic little courtesy. 

“You!” ejaculated Mr. Dake, and his 
amazement was evidently balm in its turn. 

“| thought you were a good old man—”’ 
began the woman apologetically. 

“T am,” responded Mr. Dake promptly. 
“Won’t you sit down?” He pushed for- 
ward a stool and carefully pulled the door 
together behind him, concealing the lit- 
tered kitchen. The back door where he 
stood opened directly into the scene of his 
disastrous housekeeping. 

“T can’t sit down. I’m not to stay out 
without my sunbonnet. I put it on last 
night for the blaze—I’m up here for my 
eyes. I’m to live out of doors but not 
look at the light!” She laughed, then 
grew soberly dignified. “Excuse my in- 
truding on you so early, but I was worried 
about the—old gentleman.” Her lips 
curved, a laugh contending again with 
the dignity. They were lips that laughed 
easily. Mr. Dake observed them, and his 
own laughed openly. 

“You ought to see me dig if you thought 
I looked old last night,” he confided. “I’m 
digging for my health. If it doesn’t kill 
it’s supposed to cure.” 

The woman, or was she a girl, regarded 
the clods piled in funereal succession along 


the edge of the ancient garden. “I know 
what you need,” she said. “You need 
Bun Derry.” 

“oe Bun ” 





“Bun Derry—John Bunyan Derry. He’s 
plowing my garden at this minute. Better 
have him do yours. That is if you mean 
to plant anything. Are you going to have 
a garden?” 

“I’m going to dig,” said Mr. Dake with 
conviction. 


“Then you want a garden. With soil 


as rich as this you’ll have weeds to dig— 
and burn,” smiled the woman. 


“T hada 
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sample of the soil sent to the Experiment 
Station before I came—I didn’t know 
whether to raise pineapples or mulleins. 
I’ll send you over their report.” 

“T’'ll come and get it, if | may,” replied 
Mr. Dake, and erect and tripping, walked 
beside her to the door across the way. 

Below stairs the house was already in 
order; nothing suggested the catastrophe 
of the night before. Above in the slant- 
walled chambers Bun Derry’s mother was 
making a sweeping and scrubbing pro- 
gression; her tread shook the foundations. 
In the old-fashioned parlor a fire of pine 
cones snapped upon the now tame and 
serviceable hearth. Mats of woven grass 
eked out the squares of rag carpet upon 
the floor. Over the sagging lounge, fitted 
to the frames of two generations of farmer 
folk, was thrown a blue and brown steamer 
rug. Cushions piled the upreared end and 
a woolly blanket with a woven pattern of 
squirrels and oak leaves was folded at its 
foot. Beside it, a battered sewing-stand 
held scissors and twine, magazines and 
books, and on top a slender glass lamp 
whose interior showed the illumination 
of a bit of red flannel. Branches of fir bal- 
sam shaded the pictures. One picture was 
entirely covered by the evergreen, and 
Mr. Dake’s curious eyes discovered the 
title in the discolored space beneath— 
Nydia, the Blind Girl. A pang of sudden 
sympathy invaded him. Did this other 
tenant of an “abandoned farm” fear that 
she was going blind? 

For an hour Mr. Dake sat in the most 
comfortable of old-fashioned “rockers” 
looking over agricultural leaflets and re- 
ports. The fire kept up a genial snap- 
ping, the wind lifted the soft, shiny stuff 
that hung before the open windows, and 
Judy, unrebuked for her muddy feet, 
padded in and out dividing her time be- 
tween the fire and Bun Derry’s furrows. 

“Kind o’ lost yer figger, old lady, ain’t 
ye,” they heard Bun Derry say as Judy 
sat herself heavily upon the moist loam, 
a red tongue showing. “What ye need, 
Judy, is exercise; come on!” And Judy 
came. 

“Do you think it’s too late for me to 
train some of these vines over my array 
of sheds?” Mr. Dake was holding up a 
before-and-after woodcut that contrasted 
a box-like dwelling naked and forlorn, 
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with the same dwelling posing as a fairy 
bower. 

The answer came with brisk interest. 
Mr. Dake rose at the end of the hour like a 
reluctant child torn early from a party. 

“Do you think Bun Derry’s mother— 
some day—would—er—a little while——” 

“Dear me, yes; she’s going to stay 
here and | shan’t know what to do with 
her half the time. If she can earn a bit 
extra setting you to rights I shall have a 
few hours of freedom and both of us be 
happy.” 

“*Stay’—Oh, yes, at your age—” began 
Mr. Dake. 

“My ‘age’! She’s not a chaperon! 
I’m thirty-two and old for my years,” 
laughed his hostess. “I’m afraid nights. 
Last night—I didn’t sleep forty winks for 
sheer terror. I hoped my old gentleman 
wasn’t very deaf! I meant to shout if | 
was molested.” 

“Do so; do so,” said Mr. Dake. “Judy 
and | together—’’ He made an expres- 
sive gesture, including himself and the 
innocent Judy in a contempt that revealed 
some bitterness of spirit. 

Never in the history of East Thornton, 
New Hampshire, had a nobler experiment 
in co-operative farm management been 
carried to a triumphant conclusion than 
the one inaugurated by the burning out 
of Margaret Wilbur’s chimney. Mr. Dake 
had always had a partiality for three- 
syllabled names. He liked Margaret. And 
he liked the things this Margaret taught 
him, though in the beginning phrases like 
“inoculated soils” were but darkness to 
his limited understanding. By the end of 
August, Mr. Dake’s salted cereal and whole- 
wheat bread were to his restored palate 
as manna to the starving, and he could 
pull a saw backward and forward through 
an oak log without losing his wind or his 
temper. As he ran the mower over his 
neat lawn, gathered his nasturtiums for 
Bun Derry to take to the village sociable 
to “decorate the vestry,” more than all 
as he thrust a dexterous hoe into the enter- 
prising pigweed, crept through rustling 
aisles under the shadow of his sweet corn, 
and gathered string beans from his own 
vines for his own dinner, he drew breaths 
of big satisfaction, with life, with motion, 
with a hope he had not yet dared to men- 
tion to her whom it most concerned. 








It was the edge of November when Mr. 
Dake reappeared in Hillcrest and took 
away its quiet breath. It was late after- 
noon and the boarders had begun to gather 
on the Pennells’ piazza. The warmth of a 
lingering Indian summer burned in the 
crimson leaves that framed the view of the 
peaceful street. Through that peace a 
young man, flying as from the plague, 
hurled himself in frenzied haste. As he 
approached the piazza he was seen to be 
scarlet with excitement. Once fairly upon 
the steps he spoke in choking jerks and 
with much gesticulation. 

“Dake’s married—and he looks about 
twenty—he’s come back for the grand- 
father’s tournament ’n’ I told him ‘twas 
to-morrow—and she’s a daisy—brown- 
eyed daisy. Just you wait—they’ll be 
here ss 

“Why, Judy Pennell!” Mrs. Pennell 
gasped as her returning pet hurtled across 
the lawn swift upon the heels of the nar- 
rator. Judy barked, not the wheezy bark 
of age, but the loud challenge of youth 
renewed. 

“Dake married—old Dake!” Caldwell 
emerging from the parlor, chuckled with 
amusement at the inventive Barker’s joke. 
The occupants of the porch drew a breath 
and sat up as those who recover from a 
blow in the diaphragm. 

“Old Dake’—young Dake! Look at 
that,” and Caldwell gazing where the en- 
crimsoned Barker pointed saw what ap- 
peared to be a strange young man escort- 
ing a young (no longer sunbonneted) 
woman beneath the Hillcrest elms. 

“Dake,” he sniffed. ‘‘That’s not Da—” 
but the two were crossing the street. 
Caldwell’s words died in his throat. 





THE BANDED DEATH 


BY ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


"THE blackberries grew thick by the old 

rotting rail fencethat stretched across 
the wide field lying between the pinewoods 
and the river. The adventurous vines 
climbed over and under the rails, and along 
their sagging length until they covered, 
with a green unfalling shower, the upright 
supports at the corners. The tall sprays 
that did not rest on the fence bent and 
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swayed under the ripe abundance of their 
fruit. On one side of the fence was a field 
of young corn, the cool dark blades just 
long enough to begin to rustle and wave; 
on the other side the land was unplanted 
and the grass and weeds were high and 
rank. Here and there along the line of the 
fence was a wild cherry tree where, in the 
summer, birds of all kinds would feast on 
and fight over the black and bitter fruit. 
But now it was only May, and the cherries 
had hardly formed. 

The woman whose husband worked in 
the great cotton mill, looming up darkly 
on the edge of the river, had come out 
along the old fence to pick blackberries. 
It was in the afternoon and the air was 
fresh and sweet, and a part of the grass 
field was already in the shadow of the 
pines. The little child she carried in her 
arms was at the age dearest to mothers; 
he had just begun to gurgle a few baby 
words, and when he opened his quaint 
cherub lips the tiniest of glistening pearls 
could be seen. He was the woman’s only 
child, and who could not guess how pre- 
cious to her he was! She had always taken 
him with her wherever she went, and so, 
when she came out to gather the first 
berries of the spring as a treat for her hus- 
band’s supper, she brought the little boy 
with her. 

When they left the house she had given 
him the small'woven-grass basket to hold, 
and his chubby hands clutched it tightly. 
But as they got farther away from the 
straggling houses of the mill village and 
into the green fields, shimmering with the 
nameless promise of the spring; and as the 
soft wind came whispering up to them and 
past them, breathing of far blue summer 
days that had been and of fairer ones to 
come, then the child, without shame, lost 
all sense of the grave responsibility which 
should have been his as bearer of the 
basket. He sat up straight in his mother’s 
arms; he crowed; he curled up his little 
legs and kicked out in sheer infant aban- 
don and delight; time and again he let the 
basket fall with bubbles of liquid laughter. 
And the mother only gave it to him again, 
kissed him, and held him the closer. 

They came to where the blackberries 
were ripe and plentiful, and the woman, 
putting the baby down; cleared a little 
space in the grass near the fence. Here 
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she might leave her child in safety while 
she gathered the blackberries that grew 
near; and here, after many kisses, she left 
him. 

The child did not cry. He looked after 
his mother for a moment with wide ques- 
tioning blue eyes; but his little heart must 
have been loved into feeling that whatever 
his mother did must be right, for his face 
did not cloud. He had learned, on the 
smooth, yellow pine floor at home, to talk 
wisely to his toes, and to pass the drear in- 
tervals when his mother could not hold 
him in other like admirable infant occupa- 
tions. So he was very happy by himself 
in the warm May sun. He pulled the soft, 
tender spears of grass and wondered with 
deep eyes of innocence at a great green 
grasshopper whose length of limb was 
marvelous. When the child looked over 
the edge of the grass he could see the blue 
sky, and the crests of the purple pines, and 
the falling sun that would soon be behind 
them. But he was a very natural child and 
cared less for the glories that would be the 
setting sun’s than for that wonderful grass- 
hopper; he watched him climb a tall spear 
of coffeegrass that bent under his weight, 
and crowed with delight and surprise when 
the gentleman of the long shanks, with a 
bold leap and a great show of wings, half 
jumped, half sailed, over the edge of the 
fence. 


For a week the Banded Death had 
hunted along the river, and now was mak- 
ing his way toward the pinewoods where 
he had his home. He followed the line of 
the old rail fence, for it was a direct way 
and a safe way. And caution had always 
been his motto since that day, years be- 
fore, when the gray boar that roamed 
through the field near the river had 
trampled him, tusked him, and left him 
for dead. Through the soft grass at the 
bottom of the fence he glided slowly; his 
bright, metallic eyes piloted the way well; 
he must be able to see a foot ahead of him 
before he would advance an inch. Now 
he sloped his slim body over a low rail to 
make a short cut for the next corner; now 
his five feet of bone and muscle and scale 
would suddenly become tense and rigid 
while the minute ears listened and the 
beady eyes gleamed with cunning intelli- 
gence. The twelve rattles he carried on 
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his tail were evidence that he had been in 
the world long enough to be very wary 
and wise. The rattles were stained with 
river mud and made a harsh whisper as 
they were drawn through withered leaves 
or over broken splinters on the fence. At 
his coming all kinds of wild life fled; the 


field mice, squeaking shrilly, dived into” 


their holes; the birds, uttering strange 
cries, rose from the bushes and briars and, 
circling near at first within the spell of a 
dread fascination, at last flew wildly and 
far away. The great fear was upon them 
all. In savage loneliness the Banded 
Death moved on. And, for all the bright 
horror of the wide sunken eyes; the sullen 
droop, almost human in its malice, at the 
corners of the mouth; the powerful jaws, 
articulated with the strength of steel; the 
huge muscles of the shapely body that 
could drive a sickening and deadly blow; 
the faint, cold pallor of thin contemptuous 
lips—in spite of all these things the Banded 
Death was very beautiful. There was the 
marvel of the color design on his back; 
the wonderful muscular control that made 
his movements rhythmic and flowing; and, 
above all, the spirit of power that went 
with him, and the spirit of awe that went 
before him. 


Even the child was old enough to think 
the Banded Death beautiful. The grass- 
hopper had just flown out of sight when 
the rattlesnake came gliding up to the 
clearing that the mother had made for the 
child; he smelt the freshly trampled grass 
and the strange odor of man; he slipped 
along by stealthy inches until his baleful 
eyes saw into the clearing. There was the 
child, talking wisely and contentedly to 
his toes. For some moments the snake 
lay still and watched; the sight was a de- 
cidedly unique one in his experience. 
After a while his curiosity overcame his 
caution; hissing softly he came out slowly 
into the clearing. But he did not advance 
his full length; he let his body lie in heavy 
coils; by merely straightening from such 
a position a tremendous blow could be 
struck. At last he lay clear of the sur- 
rounding grass; and just then the child, 
a foot away, saw him. 


The sun had begun to touch the tops of 
the pines, and the mother needed only one 











more handful of. blackberries to fill her 
basket. While she had gathered them she 
had been very happy, for her thoughts had 
been of the little boy and of his father, the 
strong, true man who had brought so 
much into her life. Every now and then, 
as the wind blew toward her, she could 
hear the child’s baby talk and laughter and 
she felt him to be as safe and happy as she. 
She must soon be going, she thought, for 
the little boy must not be kept out in the 
dew, and besides she always met her hus- 
band when he came home from his work. 
She would pick just this one handful more 
and then she would go. 


The child saw the Beautiful Death that 
lay in the sunshine on the edge of the 
bending grass; he had never been afraid 
of anything; he was not afraid of the 
snake. He stretched out his little rosy 
arms toward it and laughed and gurgled. 
The snake shortened his coil, and in his 
hiss now there was menace. The last rays 
of the sun shone on the head of the reptile; 
they seemed to light up all his evil features. 
They showed that his eyes had a touch of 
red in them and were lustful; they showed 
a fleck of dried blood, not his own, on the 
cruel curve of the lip; they showed the 
spreading nostrils and the jaws of iron. 
But the child could see none of these things; 
for the child knew nothing of lust, of 
cruelty, of blood. He rolled over on his 
stomach and, taking hold on the grass, 
pulled himself playfully toward the snake; 
he touched the monster’s cold head with 
his little warm fingers. And not even then 
did the Banded Death strike—the child’s 
touch was a caress; in the child’s face and 
voice was neither hatred nor fear. 

Then the rattlesnake glided slowly out 
of his coil and disappeared in the grass by 
the fence. And the mother, coming up, 
found her little boy talking faithfully 
though sleepily to his toes. 


That night, after the child had been 
tucked in his crib, the mother and father 
sat on the porch by the open door and 
planned for their boy’s future. Then she 
told him of her afternoon trip; of how good 
the little boy had been; of the quiet 
safety of the green fields; of the sunset over 
the pines. And as her love for their child 
and for him thrilled in her voice he bent 
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near and kissed her tenderly, for they were 
lovers for all,time. And none of them, not 
even the child, ever knew how near the 
Banded Death had passed. 

That night, far up in the dim and silent 
pine woods, the rattler found his old den 
and his mate. Why had he not struck 
the child? God knows. 


THE TOP OF THE YEAR 
BY E. P. POWELL 


iu IS July Fourth, and I, a boy of indefi- 

nite age, am sitting at sunrise, on the 
cool slope of one of the most beautiful 
hillsides in America. Long rows of ash 
trees and of maples run from the college 
campus at the hill’s top, down to the vil- 
lage green in the middle of the valley. 
Around the green circle are the churches 
and the school and the homes of the earliest 
pioneers, who started from Connecticut 
westward—to conquer the continent. This 
delightful valley, over which big elms 
hold their strenuous but loving arms, has 
had a history. It endorsed the Declara- 
tion of Independence when more than two- 
thirds of its dwellers were Indians, and 
their great Sconondoah was still chieftain. 
With his friend, Dominie Kirkland, he 
walked right here under the shade of apple 
trees, planted by themselves; and now 
they both lie over beyond the swale, on a 
knoll, where they keep guard forever over 
their successors. One tree of that old 
orchard—the first ever planted by white 
men west of New England, still stands, and 
it is under its wide-spreading arms that | 
am now taking notes. Those were brave 
days and those were brave men. 

To-day I have seen the sun rise on a 
valley of peaceful homes. | saw it gild the 
dome of the college chapel; gently waken 
the farmers through the scattered valley 
homesteads; then laugh as it fingered the 
waters of the beautiful Oriskany—and just 
then I heard the cannon booming from the 
distant city where, in Sconondoah’s day, 
the white man had only a fort—a fort 
there and a college here—that is the way 
the Yankee marches. Then from the vil- 
lage steeple struck out four silver strokes 
through the air, answered by four more 
from the chapel steeple above me. If | 
did not know the morning—this breaking 
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open of the day, with its dews and its 
fragrance—and above all that superb sen- 
sation of being in the presence of some- 
thing greater and better than man, life 
would be a tedious affair, and a summer's 
day would be barely endurable. I like 
to go abroad early enough to see the 
bumblebee waken up in the heart of a 
hollyhock—where he has made his silken 
bed; and now combs and dresses himself 
for his daily duties. | like to be abroad 
when every dewdrop is laden with per- 
fume which it has caught at midnight. 

Till the last of June we were climbing 
up hill—an easy slope to the top of the 
year. The day widened to take more 
minutes, until the sun rose at four o'clock, 
and did not set until eight. Life is de- 
lightful at every moment of these long 
days, but most of all are the big mornings 
full of welcome. All the rest of the year 
I carry the memory of them with me, 
longing that they may return. At three- 
thirty | walk through my strawberry beds, 
hunting after the belated Gandys and 
Sharpless; then, looking down over the 
valley, | see the people one after another 
rousing to realities. Farmer Harding is 
hard to beat for | hear him whistling and 
crying, ‘Co boss,” ‘ to call his 
cows from the upper hills to be milked. 
Farmer Budlong always goes to his kitchen 
door, and stretches himself—then looks at 
every point of the compass, until you can 
almost hear him say, “Storm brewing in 
the southeast; bad hay day. Can't catch 
this fellow napping; I am too good a 
weather prophet.” Then he turns with 
self-satisfaction and goes in for his break- 
fast. Do you see that cottage just be- 
tween you and the rising sun? That is 
where Widow Chestnut takes city boarders. 
There are five of them there now; and not 
one of them has ever yet discovered the 
morning. They sit on her tidy lawn, 
smoke until eleven o'clock at night, and 
rise at nine o'clock in the morning. It is 
a lazy misapprehension of human life. | 
wonder at city habits altogether, and that 
anyone can so forego the life and the light 
of a God-made world, as to be content 
with walls of brick and mortar, and 
streets of stone. The eternal racket does 
not sum up into any final harmony. It is 
not music even to the money-maker. 
There is no morning in the city, 
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July begins the small-fruit year, except- 
ing only the strawberries; and they are 
still lingering along the rows, and can be 
found hidden under the pieplant leaves. 
About the Fourth of July we note that the 
currants are turning red. The change in 
color is rapid, and before the eighth, the 
pickers catch their stools, and sitting down 
in the long rows of red Versailles and White 
Perfections, soon have ten-pound baskets 
enough to constitute a wagon load. I do 
not know anything more delightful than 
currant picking. You may sit down at 
your task, and you may whistle while only 
your fingers and brains are busy—and all 
the time in pleasant companionship. 
This small-fruit farming is a delightful 
affair if well conducted. Do you know 
what Tom’s load will be worth, when, to- 
morrow morning, he starts at daybreak 
for the market? There will be ten crates, 
of forty pounds each—that is four hun- 
dred pounds, or about four hundred quarts 
—at thirteen cents a quart; or fifty-two 
dollars for the load. He will also have 
some grand bunches of Madonna lilies, 
which will add not a little to his daily 
income. Tom meets a load of sweet hay 
—a good ton of it. ‘“‘How will you swap, 
neighbor?” he cries. But he knows well 
that his load is worth over four times the 
other. From two acres he will sell one 
hundred bushels of currants, and will have 
to the family credit nearly four hundred 
dollars. Currants thrive best in partial 
shade, so it is that Tom’s family is soon 
picking from the same field a crop of Green 
Gages and Felenbergs; and not unlikely, 
in October, there will be a few barrels of 
Golden Pippins and Hubbardston None- 
such, to be gathered from the scattered 
apple trees. Intensive farming requires, 
however, that you shall understand your 
fruits, both the tree or the bush and the 
crops; and you must be prompt and care- 
ful, and you must know how to sympa- 
thize with Nature in her efforts to grow 
delicious things. Each one of these fruits, 
as beautiful as it is good, not only feeds 
your body, but feeds your soul. It is turn- 
ing you into a poet. You write your 
stanzas in garden rows, however, more 
often than in ‘ines for the printer. 

Our fight, as you see, is mostly with 
insects, creatures that seem insignificant 
and contemptible, and it is also with a low 
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grade of plant life—all of them with only 
the instincts of propagation, and food- 
gathering. The contrast between our- 
selves and our rivals is none the less re- 
markable, because some of the insects 
show something very close to reason. 
And when they do not, we are still bound 
to take advice of their instincts for our 
own good. The bee is not purposely work- 
ing for us, and can never be taught to give 
his valuable services out of mere good 
will. If, however, the bee has only in- 
stinct, and instinct is the accumulation of 
ancient reasoning, he must have done a 
lot of thinking before he became a honey- 
gatherer and a comb-builder. My impres- 
sion, from a long life of careful study, is 
that man differs from all other creatures, 
mostly in this, that he cannot be finished 
—as a bee is finished. He is always learn- 
ing something new, good or bad. He goes 
on devising and experimenting, and per- 
haps this is the only key to his immor- 
tality—that is, he can never be finished up 
and put away, with a lot of instincts to 
his credit. The co-eds about us are use- 
ful, but they are no longer capable of self- 
progress. Yet man, in the game, does 
modify them. My collie challenges me 
to games that | have taught her, but could 
not have taught her wolfish ancestors. 
Are we, thereby, on the same road—that 
is, the road of eternal progress? 

One is tempted not to go to bed at all 
these days. There are but eight hours 
between sunset and sunrise, and every one 
of them is full of delight. The cicadas 
do not rest until after midnight, and then 
the dew has gathered such a sweet charge 
of clover perfume that you hate to lose 
one whiff of the fragrance. One really 
does not need as much sleep in summer as 
he does in winter. Folk with imagination 
not only have a partial power of hiberna- 
ting in winter, but of aestivating in sum- 
mer. Our faculties are fresh for at least 
fifteen hours; but in winter we need fif- 
teen hours of sleep to keep us going nine 
waking hours. I find in Florida that 
things get curiously mixed. In January 
the evenings are so soft and wooing under 
the whispering pines; and in February 
the mocking birds sing by night! I think 
they too forget the hours and the seasons. 
Perhaps it is talking in their sleep—as cat- 
birds sometimes do in our Northern homes. 
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At any rate we do not need as much sleep 
where the winters have no zero. But we 
make it all up in summer, in our ham- 
mocks, after dinner. 

Everything and everybody goes court- 
ing, but did you ever know a pleasanter 
way than the lightning bugs have—carry- 
ing the most beautiful lanterns with which 
to hunt up dulcineas? Brides of the 
evening, where do you hide? Under the 
mulberry leaves? In the lily parlors? 
Come to your beloved; spread wings for a 
flight over the clover meadows; or shall 
we lizht ona lilac twig, with mock orange 
blossoms for mistletoe? .If I ever go 
courting again it shall be on a July night— 
in the long evening of the year, with a 
cicada concert in the limitless moonlight, 
and with fireflies overhead. [| used to see 
them over my lake, at Sorrento, and they 
did not understand optical affairs at all. 
They mistook their own reflections for 
fair sweethearts, and down they dipped 
to destruction. It was sad to see their 
lights go out. Burroughs should note this 
lack of reasoning power in the animated 
world below man. All the same, I do wish 
I knew how to light such a lantern in my 
stomach. It might show me the folly of 
swallowing a lot of indigestible food. It 
would serve even better in my forehead, 
to turn a light on questions logical, biologi- 
cal and theological, that are now exceed- 
ingly dark. 

| am not so sure that the almost infinite 
creatures that live around me do not know 
more about me than | know about them. 
| wonder what they are thinking, for most 
of them have learned not to run from me, 
and the birds come to me. | do not 
doubt that in time we shall become better 
acquainted, and both their lives and mine 
be the better for it. There certainly is 
one more ology, besides entomology and 
ornithology and biology; let us call it 
humanology—something that binds us all 
together in sympathy and co-operation, 
for in the end is not all nature working to- 
gether for the evolution of man and the 
glory of God? When science has entirely 
completed’ its investigations, it will have 
established the harmony of all things, 
under a Golden Rule that will take in the 
cattle and the bugs, and only eliminate 
the inharmonious. “But,” says Poor 
Richard, ‘‘Even ve thorns do now prick us 
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to duty, and ye worms do not let our wits 
grow dull. There is good for us in ye bee 
sting and ye briar.” 

Good will dominates in air and earth, 
and all the sounds that crown the year and 
so crowd a July night, end in harmony. 
You may sit with me in my balcony, one 
of these great starlit midnight hours, and 
try to differentiate the air-vibrating sounds. 
You will at last find that there are four or 
five entirely different calls, but all blending 
into a great symphony—each one, alone, 
sharp and unpleasant, but all together 
melodious. This would not be so wonder- 
ful, if it were merely an overlawing of 
Nature, but you will soon discover that 
these melodists are operating together con- 
sciously; very much as you will find a 
company of negro worshipers, each singing 
alone, and yet with a high perception of 
each other, and all rounding up in a grand 
chorus. And there is love in it all; at least 
good will. ‘On earth peace,” is a law of 
physical nature as well as spiritual. Dis- 
cord is the exception. The ‘“‘morning stars 
sing together,’”’ and so do all the processes 
of earth life. 

It is already five o'clock, and the small 
boy has been abroad these three hours. 
His explosions have startled the owls and 
the moles, and disturbed the unsound 
sleepers through the valley. And now the 
din is increasing. There will be no peace 
in this fair world until it is given over to us 
wise old fellows, who no longer care for 
firecrackers. My collie has already hidden 
for the day in the haymow. She hates 
senseless racket, and dreads the smell of 
gunpowder. Yet we could not decently 
remember and commemorate the Fourth 
of July were there no boys. It is the one 
celebration that exactly fits the boy age. 
Every boy is of himself a Fourth of July, 
just ready to be fired off. In 1776 they 
were all boys. The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was written by that grandest of 
all boys, that dreamer, Thomas Jefferson. 
It was voted into existence by such boys as 
Ben Franklin, who snapped his fingers at 
precedent. The battle of Lexington was 
fought by boys. The Constitution was 
drawn up by those who never looked 
backward, but always forward. The 
Monroe Doctrine was oyish. The Ostend 
Manifesto was excessively boyish. We 
never got beyond the boy spirit until the 
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Civil War, and then not quite. Teddy 
Roosevelt is a rough-rider boy; and that is 
the only way to understand the American 
people. Europeans cannot comprehend 
us. Asiatics rub their hands and kowtow 
at the thought of us. Send up the rockets; 
let go whole bunches of firecrackers! 

I am much of a boy myself, at seventy- 
five, and so may | ever be. Only the 
weather pinches a trifle more than it did 
when there were but a dozen years behind 
me. And so I say, I love the boy—that 
is the wholesome, fine-purposed fellow, full 
of God’s life, and bound to do something. 
He is the most complex affair Nature has 
worked out, or rather worked at, for he 
is never finished. | can easily understand 
how Adam and Eve were made out of hand, 
and a handful of clay; but a boy, he is 
quite another thing. If he whistles and 
jumps and shouts there will be fair skies; 
but if he is fractious, sulky, or even quiet, 
look out for storms. If you are rational 
you will deal with him accordingly. It is 
not ugliness that makes him restless and 
cross; it is purely the weather. When 
things do not go quite right, and my iads 
are unbearable, I go and look at the barom- 
eter. Ten to one there is a low pressure. 
Dear boys; you need not weed those 
onions this morning; go fishing instead. 

I believe with John Adams that the 
Fourth of July should be celebrated always 
with a lot of racket. A man who does not 
make a boy of himself once a year is losing 
his power for enthusiasm, and an Ameri- 
can rarely loses this faculty. The people 
should forget everything on the Fourth, 
only to be boys. Just live over, or try to 
do so, the feelings of the young colonists 
that stood on the Atlantic shore, shaking 
fists and grimacing at the Mother Country. 
But they also licked the redcoats; and 
some of us are old enough to remember the 
old-fashioned feeling with which we cele- 
brated the old-fashioned Fourth. We 
went with fife and drum, behind the village 
parson and the village marshal, to the 
village Green, where we heard the Declara- 
tion of independence read, and the prayer 
that God would make us a mighty people. 
(We little knew what that involved.) 
Then we had a speech from some member 
of the Legislature, possibly of Congress, in 
which we were assured that we could whip 
the whole world—and ought to do it if they 
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meddled with the Monroe Doctrine. That 
was our boyhood as a people. We may be 
ripening too fast, but out of the Fourth 
of July spirit came the most marvelous 
advance in political humanity the world 
has ever seen. Have we as much courage 
to-day to do and to dare without reference 
to precedent? 

Yes, it is the top of the year. The 
Declaration of Independence was rightly 
timed. I am afraid that even Jefferson 
and Washington would have hesitated to 
sign such a document had the time been 
dead winter. No, we should not have got 
that magnificent document prepared and 
declared in December. And from now we 
have to go down hill. Each day will lose its 
minute, until at last the work will be done, 
the apples will be binned, the problems 
solved, the nuts cracked; and the long 
nights will wrap us in the solemnity of 
darkness. Down there, at the bottom— 
in the valley of the year, we shall still find 
our Thanksgiving, and shall make merry 
with Christmas. Thank God for the whole 
round year. 


THE $12,000,000 BURRO 


A TRUE STORY OF THE FINDING OF THE 
FAMOUS BUNKER HILL MINE 


BY F. G. MOORHEAD 


[etc JAKE tells the story with his 
feet against the window sill of his 
private office on the second floor of the 
most famous—some call it the most in- 
famous—music hall in the West. 

The genesis of “Bill,” the $12,000,000 
burro, is shrouded in mystery. The im- 
portant thing is that about the time he 
was sweet sixteen he belonged to a firm 
of Westerners by the name of Cooper & 
Peck, who considered it a good risk to 
grubstake one N. S. Kellogg, burning with 
ambition to tramp around in the moun- 
tains of northern Idaho with a pan in one 
hand and a hammer in the other, hunting 
for gold. Kellogg had a hunch and he 
wasn’t the seventh son of a seventh son, 
either. But he could tell when he saw 
color of gold and if somebody would only 
see to it that he had enough to eat while he 
was out by himself in the wilderness he ’d 
find gold or bust. That was the sentiment; 
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Kellogg’s words were a trifle more em- 
phatic. 

Dutch Jake tells the story first-hand, 
because he was around when it all hap- 
pened and there isn’t a man living who 
knows more about it. He tells it in a 
broken Dutch dialect—his lac: name is 
Goetz and he’s Dutch clear through—but 
the story’s the thing, not the dialect. 

“It happened back in ’85,” says Goetz, 
“T was then at Murray, in the gold belt of 
the Coeur d’Alenes, where my partner, 
Harry Baer, and I hada saloon. We were 
partners, too, in mining deals and did a 
little gambling on the side. | was about 
thirty years old and had something like 
twenty-five thousand dollars. It was easy 
come, easy go in those days. Say, I was 
the real thing as a pioneer, having gone 
into the Coeur d’Alenes in ’83 on snow- 
shoes with twenty feet of snow on the 
ground and helped open up a lot of towns: 
Murray, Mullen, Eagle, Burke, Kellogg 
and Wardner. 

“| fell in early with Phil O'Rourke, an 
old Colorado miner, who was counted the 
best prospector in those days, and Baer and 
I grubstaked him to prospect for us. 
Dutch Jake has always been pretty lucky, 
yes. ; 

“O’Rourke and I ’d been out looking 
at some claims early in ’85 and when we 
returned we met Kellogg, who had been 
provided with a burro and $18.75 worth 
of provisions by Cooper and Peck and told 
to hunt around until he found color or never 
show his nose in civilization again. The 
$18.75 worth of grub didn’t last long, but 
the burro’s going down in history. You 
see it was this way.” 

“Dutch Jake” invariably takes an extra 
long puff on his fat cigar and perches his 
black sombrero farther back on his head. 

“The burro did it, that’s the God’s 
truth. Kellogg had been plugging around 
in the mountains for a good long time and 
hadn't hit on anything that looked good to 
him, till he was plumb disgusted. He was 
for getting back to the settlement, where 
there was always whiskey and women and 
something doing, even if the grubstake 
hadn’t panned out. So he made his last 
camp up in the Coeur d’Alenes, tied the 
burro “Bill” to a rock and hunted around 
for another slice of bacon that ’d make him 
think of home and mother. 
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“The burro whiffed the bacon and began 
to think about his own appetite. He 
gnawed thoughtfully on the rope that held 
him, but gave it up in disgust. He wanted 
something to eat just as much as Kellogg 
did. Finally he got so blooming mad he 
snorted and reared around, pawed up all 
the loose gravel and bowlders and then let 
out with his heels as though he’d kick the 
lining out of the sky. Kellogg gulped 
down his bacon and wandered over to see 
what ailed Bill. 

“T guess Kellogg never did think to give 
that burro anything to eat that night. 
He even forgot his own hunger, for Bill 
had uncovered a ledge of iron-galena ore 
that certainly looked good to Kellogg. 
There it was, plenty of it, riches for every- 
body, but Bill, the burro, was just as 
hungry as ever. 

“The next day Kellogg got into town. 
He showed his specimens to Cooper and 
Peck and they asked John M. Burke about 
it. Burke had a great ‘rep,’ but a man’s 
got to make mistakes now and then. He 
said it was only a smelting ore, not worth 
bothering with. Cooper and Peck took 
his word for it and said if Kellogg couldn’t 
find gold he could eat up the rest of that 
$18.75 worth of grub in one meal and look 
for another job. Kellogg ate, but he didn’t 
have to look far. 

“It was just then we came on him. He 
showed his samples to O’Rourke. It 
didn’t take Phil but a moment to see tiat 
it gave promise of producing some galena 
or carbonate like the ores that made Colo- 
rado famous. Phil called me to one side 
and said we couldn't do better than to go 
in cahoots with Kellogg in staking that 
ground. I*agreed, turned over our cayuses 
and grub to Kellogg and Phil and they 
struck right off for the find. 

“T guess they didn’t let any grass grow 
under their feet. They wore out one pack 
horse and lost another and while old man 
Kellogg went in search of it Phil started 
up Milo gulch to look for the place Kellogg 
had described. At the head of the creek 
he found some galena float and though it 
was dreadful hard work to get through the 
brush and fallen timber, he climbed up the 
hill about five hundred feet and there he 
stumbled upon the great Bunker Hill ledge 
sticking right up out of the ground. There 
was nothing to it but glittering galena, and 
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Phil knew he ’d found the greatest thing 
ever discovered in the Northwest. He was 
so excited he sat right down and never said 
a word or took his eyes off that galena for 
ahalf-hour. Finally he rushed back, found 
Kellogg and the two staked out the claim. 

“Next morning the two men started up 
the gulch about two miles to make the 
location, but their cayuses had strayed 
away. And what do you suppose they 
saw, not a great ways from the Bunker 
Hill ledge, which they'd given that name 
because of the battle in the Revolutionary 
war? Nothing but that ornery, kicking 
burro, Bill by name. He was white origi- 
nally and still white enough to show up 
against the black and brown and green, 
and there he was pawing and _ kicking 
around right where he ‘d made the big 
find, just as if the fever for prospecting had 
got in his veins, too. You see when Kel- 
logg had quit Cooper and Peck he ’‘d just 
turned the donkey loose, Bill not belonging 
to him and not being wanted any more. 
Cooper and Peck hadn't bothered about 
old Bill, and he ‘d wandered disconsolately 
back up the mountainside till Kellogg and 
O'Rourke found him, and seeing as how 
nobody seemed to claim him they just 
appropriated him themselves. 

“The sight of the samples those two 
men had set the camps crazy, but nobody 
knew just where the lucky find was located. 
il took me off to one side and advised me 
to locate the extension to the Bunker Hill. 
He thought | ‘d better take Con Sullivan 
along, Con being a sort of side partner of 
Phil's. That night at ten o'clock we set 
out in a furious rain, without even a pack 
horse. We thought we could locate the 
mine by the directions that O'Rourke gave 
us, but as it turned out he made a mistake 
in describing the location and we took the 
wrong hog-back and had a dreadful time. 
We wandered around for four days and got 
completely lost and had nothing to eat or 
drink two days but some snow that had 
lain in a gully from the last winter. Sulli- 
van was pretty nearly done for, his tongue 
sticking out and he could hardly move. 
You see we were walking all the time, day 
and night, except for the little rest when 
we would sit down to get our bearings. 
We wandered around almost in a circle in 
those mountains and at last came out on 
the south fork of the Coeur d’Alene a little 
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My, but I thought we 
would drink that river dry! 

“A half-breed woman on a ranch gave 
us something to eat and we went on up to 


above Kingston. 


Jackass prairie. By that time we knew 
where we were and Sullivan went over 
and located the extension.” 

“Dutch Jake” has finished his round- 
bellied cigar by this time and without a 
word arises and beckons his listener to 
follow him into the music hall. Above 
the drop curtain is a large painting, well 
illuminated by a circle border of electric 
lights. 

“That’s the picture,” he says proudly, 
with a wave of his hand. “I ain’t much 
of an artist myself but I sketched it out 
and I had a first-rate painter do the rest. 
That’s just how it looked.” 

The painting shows the famous Bunker 
Hill and Sullivan mines of northern Idaho 
as they appeared twenty-three years ago, 
the distant mountains snow-capped, the 
green of the pines adding color to the 
scene. To-day that spot is one of the 
busiest and most productive on earth. 
Dividends averaging one hundred and 
eighty thousand dollars a month are paid 
to the owners out of the ore brought to the 
surface by the eight hundred miners at 
work all the year around, their wages a3- 
gregating one hundred thousand dollars a 
month. The mines have already paid a 
total of approximately twelve million dol- 
lars, the few shares to be had on the market 
being held for thirteen dollars each. 
They've been productive of trouble as well. 
The Harry Orchard story of the blowing 
up of the concentrator and the trouble 
at the Bunker Hill and Sullivan mines need 
not be re-told. But wealth has made men 
forget hardships, danger and toil; and 
wealth the spot has certainly produced in 
abundance. The mines were sold eighteen 
years ago for a million and a half dollars, 
but to-day they're valued at twenty 
million dollars, and not for sale. 

The credit is the burro’s; that much 
has been positively settled. After the 
lucky find there was the inevitable dis- 
pute, which was carried into the courts. 
Cooper and Peck heard their burro had 
been with Kellogg and O'Rourke, and 
though they hadn’t cared enough for Bill 
to give him food, shelter or even a pleasant 
word, a lawsuit could be based on his par- 














Little 


ticipation in the find; it was worth trying, 
anyway. 

Cooper and Peck tried, and won. The 
case was tried in Murray, Idaho, before 
Judge Norman Buck and a jury. Cooper 
and Peck wanted a half interest in the 
whole find. The jury listened intently 
and brought in a verdict for the defense, 
disqualifying the burro entirely. But the 
judge shook his head and had the last 


word. It is recorded in the Idaho scrolls of 
justice: 
“From the evidence of the witnesses this 


court is of the opinion that the Bunker Hill 
mine was discovered by the jackass, Phil. 
O’Rourke and N.S Kellogg; and as the jackass 
is the property of the plaintiffs, they are entitled 
toa half interest in the Bunker Hill and a quarter 
interest in the Sullivan claims.” 

The case would have been appealed, but 
the disputants came together on a chance 
to sell out. Cooper and Peck compromised 
on seventy-six thousand dollars; Harry 
Baer and Dutch Jake got two hundred 
thousand in cash in a lump sum; Phil 
O'Rourke more; Kellogg, three hundred 
thousand dollars and Con _ Sullivan, 
seventy-five thousand dollars. 

The burro got—a square meal three 
times a day for six years. Kellogg bought 
Bill and paid a man at Forest Grove, Ore- 
gon, fifty dollars a month to care for him. 
Bill lived in clover till he died aged twenty- 
one years, and his grave is marked with a 
stone to-day. Dutch Jake didn’t learn of his 
death in time or he ’d have bought the skin 
and stuffed it. He showed his appreciation 
by having two stained-glass reproductions 
of the scene where Bill kicked up pay dirt 
put over the bar in the Coeur d'Alene 
saloon in Spokane, where no patron can 
possibly miss them. 

The other characters in the drama have 
gone their ways. Old man Kellogg died 


a few years ago, having lost all his money. 
Phil O’Rourke went to Alaska but returned 
Idaho, being 


and is now living in Kellogg, 
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cared for by philanthropic people. Harry 
Baer and Dutch Jake erected a handsome 
office building in Spokane, at a cost of 
two hundred and thirty thousand dollars 
and the next year lost it in the fire which 
destroyed the entire business district of 
the city. They took their seventy thou- 
sand dollars insurance money and built 
the famous Coeur d’Alene saloon and music 
hall, which is the next thing to a gold mine 
while beer sells at a dollar a bottle. 


A STRANGE BIRD HOUSE 
BY KATHERINE WALLACE KITTS 


HAT birds will sometimes choose 
strange places in which to build their 
nests was, perhaps, never better shown 
than in this instance of a bird building hers 
in a vest pocket. An old gentleman, who 
was interested in some quarries, had occa- 
sion to visit them one very hot day and 
while there, feeling the heat very much, 
took off his vest and hung it up—I am 
sorry I do not know just where—but it 
happened many years ago. However, 
when he returned home he must have for- 
gotten the vest for.he went without it and 
it was several days before he returned for it. 
When he did, you can imagine his surprise 
to find that a happy pair of birds had 
leased it, without his permission, for the 
season as a place in which to build their 
home and raise their little family. The old 
gentleman must have been one possessed 
of great kindness of heart for he was so 
touched at what he saw that he went home 
without his vest, generously allowing the 
little lady and her consort to remain un- 
disturbed in the possession of the site they 
had chosen for their home. The kindly 
old gentleman was of goodly proportions, 
so possibly the birds were not overcramped 
for room in their little cottage. 
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THE ROYAL RIVER 


BY VANCE 


PHOTOGRAPHS 





E WERE sitting in the 
garden of the Thames 
Inn at Maidenhead, look- 
ing down on the river. 
It was a Sunday morn- 
ing in August; in spite 
of the little up-stream 
breeze the heat was Senegambian. At 
the landing stage were scores of Thames 
craft — double-scullers, punts, 
there were men in flannels and laugh- 
ing girls in white linen. And this was 
the prettiest sight man may 
boat after boat, shot out into the stream 
and took the swift water opposite Ray 
Mead, the sunburned men at the sculls 
or tall girls punting. Then there came a 
single sculling skiff from Bourne End Bridge 
—where that day the Harvard Crew were 
in training—pulled by a bright and happy 
youth. And by his hair and shirt we 
knew him for an American. His cargo 
was a blond and rosy English lass—a girl 
like a field of clover; she wore a long, slim 
gown of white duck, trimmed with blue 
braid and there was a blue ribbon on her 
hat. Indeed so calm and sweet and pretty 
a girl never lay in a boat. 

“She is a symbol of your wonderful 
land,” I said to my English friend. 

At that moment the brave sculler 
brought his skiff to the landing stage and 
she rose to disembark. The wash of a 
passing launch set the little boat dancing. 
With sudden imbecile energy the bright 
youth pulled in hard at the bow; quite 
naturally the stern was forced out and 
(after posing for a second as a pair of com- 
passes) the white-duck girl plumped into 
the water and disappeared. Not even the 
blue ribbon of her hat floated up to show 
where she had gone down. 

“And is that,” my English friend asked, 
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see, as 


THOMPSON 


BY GRIBAYEDOFF 


‘a symbol of what you Yankee doodle boys 
are going to do to old England?”’ 

They came up through the garden of the 
Thames Inn together; the youth was chat- 
tering in apologetic anguish, but the wet 
girl (the thoroughbred!) was laughing. Of 
course the unfortunate American youth 
was a muddler; anyway he had not dis- 
covered the great truth that waterman- 
ship on the Hudson and watermanship on 
the Thames are different. (And so is fish- 
ing. I remember once roaching Button’s 
Hole, near Twickenham; I was using live 
bait with no luck; whereupon an old “ pro- 
fessional” kindly said: ‘‘You'll not do 
much unless you bait with acherry!’’ The 
uitlander has a great deal to learn about 
the Thames.) 

The charm of the Thames, as of England, 
is the fusion of a shadowy past with an 
actual present. The mere name of the 
royal river summons up ghostly pageants 
of state, dropping down from Windsor to 
Chelsea or Whitehall; its music murmurs 
through all English poetry—this ‘‘Silver- 
footed Thames,” this “Sweet Thames,” 
which runs so softly in the immortal bridal 
song. Down all its two hundred flowing 
miles—from Thames’ Head to the Nore— 
it is an open scroll of history and legend, 
which he may read who will. Indeed it is 
pleasant—‘‘in barge with branches beau- 
tified’’—to drift there like the old poet. 
Where the upper Thames flows | do not 
know that much has changed. To-day 
the waterway belongs to democracy. On 
bank holidays, even on Sundays, it is 
swarmed over by Kipps and his friends; 
but there are many aristocratic miles and 
river luxury has never been higher nor 
more accomplished. How many river 
clubs there are | know not; nor can you 
count the house-boats, the bungalows, the 
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The roof of the house-boat is often decorated to have a garden effect 


tea-houseboats, the score and one luxu- 
rious features of river life. Within the last 
ten years the Thames has taken on a great 
‘deal of the old-world air of pageantry. 
Those were the days of tents and picnics— 
and in memory I see myself trudging with 
hampers and bottles, while girls (notably 
one who is now another’s) laughed un- 
kindly. Now you lunch at a club; now 
you pull up at a tea-houseboat; now every- 
thing is done for you and you merely pay. 
But one thing has not changed; the most 
beautiful portion of the river is the seven 
miles from Maidenhead to Marlow Lock— 
from the woodlands of Taplow, Cliveden, 
Hedsor to the Quarry woods. 

We left the Thames Inn at Maidenhead 
a bit before noon, my English friend at 
the pole while I lay in the punt with folded 
legs and smoked and gave him good advice. 
Snatches of song came over the water to 
us, from the punts creeping up-stream 
along either bank, or going down mid- 
stream. Canary-colored launches slipped 
past us, and left a wash of little choppy 
seas, which the oarsmen feathered high to 
miss. There were not scores of boats on 
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that little stretch of water; there were 
hundreds; here they lay close in shore and 
there they floated idly, with their cargoes 
of flanneled youth and linened beauty. 
Just below Taplow Mills there are three 
small islands and they were rimmed with 
brown-nosed punts and singing girls. At 
Boulter’s Lock, which is the busiest on the 
river, there were thirty skiffs and punts 
going through—looked down upon by a 
lazy crowd on bridge and side-walls. Above 
the lock the Cliveden woods stretch away 
on the Bucks shore for miles, opening at 
one point to disclose the square, gray bulk 
of Mr. Astor’s mansion; beyond is Hedsor 
Lodge. 

“This stretch of water is famous for its 
trout,”’ said the man at the pole. 

“And house-boats,” I suggested; a half 
dozen lay by the Bucks shore, gay with 
awnings and be-flowered windows and bal- 
conies. The house-boat is no longer com- 
plete in itself. With it there is a humble 
kitchen-boat, given over to the servants. 
The green lawns run down to the river and 
ladies walk slowly across them in the sun- 
light. The houses stand back among trees 














As private as one’s own verandah. 


and flowers. Never was nature, anywhere 
in the world, groomed into beauty so de- 
corous and winsome. On the Berks side 
is a meadow with such a flock of sheep as 
Pepys saw—‘‘the most pleasing and inno- 
cent sight | ever saw in my life.” And 
that no note might be wanting in a land- 
scape so essentially English the Cookham 
church lifted up its square ivy-covered 
tower. We put in there to a riverside 
inn for luncheon, just escaping the wash of 
a tubby steamer, loaded with “‘trippers”’ 
and hurdy-gurdies. Then we went on to 
Bourne End. The Harvard crew—per- 
haps because it was Sunday—was not out 
on the water, being occupied in the sol- 
emner duties of tea-drinking. So we went 
on to the Sailing Club on the Bucks side. 
There in the broad water dozens of little 
sailing-boats—with sails snow-white or, 
by way of eccentricity, brick-red—were 
taking the best of the breeze. There, too, 
the stately house-boats lay; and_ the 
swans floated; and over the shallows the 
water-lilies made a white and green carpet. 
And when we came to Marlow the man at 
the pole was hot and cross, so I led him 


to an inn and he quenched his thirst, 
superbly, with a flagon of stout and cham- 
pagne. Then he said: ‘‘“The Thames has 
something for everyone, don’t you know? 
Shelly came here to Marlow to write verses. 
And for a dozen years I have come here to 
fish for chub—down stream from Temple 
Mills there is a row of willows with under- 
brushes and there is the home of the chub, 
and just beyond there is a famous jack 
swim. I'll show you that, too, some cold 
day. And what do the others come for? 
All the thousands in flannel and white 
linen. Some of them come to scull and 
punt, but did you notice how many of 
them were muddlers and duffers? They 
are the trippers for whom the Thames 
means an engagement ring. In fact your 
royal river is democracy’s spoonery.” 


I] 


London’s river begins at Hammersmith 
and ends at Greenwich. Above Hammer- 
smith the low, green banks stretch away 
and the osier grown eyots are anything but 
urban, and below Greenwich, past docks 
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The house-boat on the Thames. 


and jetties, the river goes seaward. Even 
the long gray miles of the river which are 
London’s own, do not rhyme with each 
other. Here the naked reaches of Bat- 
tersea and Wandsworth and there—a 
bird’s-flight away—the gables and red 
brick of the new Flemish-looking Chelsea; 
here the swans float in the oily water and 
yonder the sea gulls sail. A manifold and 
incoherent stream. The soul of the Seine 
is smug and orderly as clockwork. ‘The 
soul of the Danube is the perfume of the 
linden forests. But old Thames has a 
thousand souls—or, if you prefer the 
phrase—a soul like a flight of birds. Not 
easily may one net it in words. 

One morning early I strolled down from 
Hammersmith with memories of notable 
days gone by when a half-million enthusi- 
asts clamored for one blue or the other, as 
the racing eights swept by toward Mort- 
lake. Not till | came to the boathouse 
down by Putney bridge was there any sign 
of life. There in a doorway sat a fellow 
in a cotton guernsey polishing an oar— 
whistling through his teeth the while like 
a hostler, grooming 2 horse. A black-eyed 
girl passed, wheeling a perambulator; on 
the muddy foreshore a half-emptied barge 
was being unloaded—with much swearing 
of bargees and carters; a scene of no great 
interest you would fancy. Putney Bridge, 
however, is lined with a black crowd from 
end toend. To be sure this is not wholly 
unusual. To stand on a bridge and stare 
down at the muddy sliding stream is dis- 
tinctly a London pleasure. Such a crowd 
lounges ever on the bridges, from Ham- 
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mersmith to the Tower, downlooking in 
somber and measureless idleness. You 
would think there were some strange mes- 
meric force in the smoke-colored water— 
for London’s river, even in the sunlight, 
has the eternal drab of things; it is the 
color of stone, of smoke, of lead. The 
ethnographer might make something of 
this racial habit of lounging on a bridge. 
This morning the gaudy busses, the District 
Railway, the penny steamers, disgorged 
other crowds; they filled the new parks on 
the Fulham side and tailed out along either 
bank; for the two rival eights—of the old 
Cambridge and the new—were to go out 
for trial spins. And here one comes close 
to the Londoner's river-philosophy. He 
does not row upon the Thames; he does 
not (as who would!) bathe in it; but in the 
main, it is for him, something to be stared 
at—and nothing more. The joys of up- 
river watermanship are nothing to him. 
All he asks of the Thames is a spectacle—a 
string of barges going up in tow, a lighter 
struggling in the black slime near a wharf, 
a penny steamer bustling down stream, 
and, best of all, a race. Rowing men will 
go up to Henley, but it is only a contest 
on the old historic course, tide-troubled 
and crooked, that brings the real Lon- 
doner out. And my brooding interest 
was all in him, when I saw a back and 
pair of shoulders | knew of old. They 
were in the possession, as they have been 
for more years than it is necessary to 
say, of Captain “Bob” Cook. He took 
me with him into a steam launch and 
told me many things, as we followed the 
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‘“‘Cantaba” over the mile and a quarter to 
Hammersmith Bridge. They were trying 
anew boat; | might tell you that it lay too 
low in the water. Indeed | might tell you 
many fine things, for I listened and ac- 
quired wisdom; and for an hour or two | 
knew a great deal about ‘‘strokes” and 
“smooth-faced oars’” and other things 
technical. Indeed | remember saying, 
with an knowing air: ‘As to style I prefer 
the Harvard men, with their longer stroke 
and easier finish’; and Captain ‘ Bob” 
grinned not unkindly. But that is an- 
other matter. My interest lay in a broader 
subject—not the spectacle of the week, but 
the timeless Thames. And the steam 
launch took me down with the stream in 
the idle mid-day. A desolation of dull 
water and dull shore—even the lawns of 
Hurlingham are hidden by the steep bank. 
Gas-works and wharves of Wandsworth; 
all very dreary and urban; the very water 
has an oily and dirty look as though it had 
turned wheels. It is through just such a 
monotone one should steam for miles were 
it not for Chelsea with its embankment 
and, on the other shore, the green stretch 
of Battersea Park, haunted by children 
and socialists. Just above Lambeth there 


is a pool wherein the water lies flat and 
shining, like Cordovan leather; it is a pool 
of strange colors; 


beyond it rises the 
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Victoria tower at Westminister—and it is 
a picture made to the artist’s hand. Past 
Lambeth (where Canute, the King, died of 
too much drink, an old scandal now) and 
the launch shoots Westminister Bridge 
and leaves me at the old pier. “Big Ben” 
is tolling the hour. 


III 


The Thames of house-boats and white 
linen; the Thames of penny steamers and 
racing eights; but the Thames in which 
lies the broadest human interest—for me 
at least—has always been that of the 
barges and lightermen; and you might call 
it the Thames of tarry toil. And then 
“Ginger,” the bum-boat man, is worth 
while. A day with him will give you 
curious insight into impossible ways of 
life. And if | were Time’s master—and 
not his rebellious lackey—I should. ask 
nothing better than a month or two in the 
floating shop of “ Joe, the slop-chest man,” 
faring from ship to barge in the fascinating 
business of selling rough and tarry things 
that stand the weather to the simple folk 
of the river craft. 

The bargee, whom | know best, took me 
to a public-house in Deptford. It was a 
huge and gaudy palace, towering above 
the mean, low, sordid houses—thousands 














Some avail themselves of the opportunity of going up the course in an ordinary’ Thames steamboat 
at the cost of a few pence. 
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upon hundred thousands of them—that rot 
on the marshy Deptford soil. His taking 
me there was mere ostentation on his part; 
he wished to convince me that he was a 
man who knew the smart side of life; and 
after this demonstration we went other- 
where. We found better beer at the 
“Dog and the Duck,” down by the river- 
side—as crowded, dirty and delighful a 
tavern as man could hope for in this too 
modern world. Over the pots and pipes 
we had speech with each other. A man 
of fifty, twisted a bit by work and weather, 
but spry and hearty; a red face with a 
good deal of hair on it; big hands that he 
inspected now and then, as though he were 
afraid that some one might have changed 
them when he wasn’t looking; a hoarse 
and thirsty voice; this was the bargee— 
the name set upon him, being Williams. 

“Drink,” said I, “and tell me of the joy 
of a Barger’s life.” 

And yet | knew all about it. Had not 
Dickens described it all—the idle life, adrift 
on the old river; sleeping in the sun on a 
roll of canvas; smoking and spitting mus- 
ingly over the stern; dolcefarnienteing as 
the barge goes down with the tide or up 
with the tow; and the tidy cabin where the 
wife toasts a herring as she sings to the kid. 

“Go on, Williams,” I said, ‘‘that’s the 
sort of thing | want to hear.” 

Williams grinned. He inspected a horny 
finger to see if it were really his and then 
used it to stop his red-hot pipe with, and 
said nothing. Talking was not much in his 
line. A friend who was with me entered 
boldly into the pause. He put this remark- 
able question: “‘What are your amuse- 
ments?” And Williams answered hoarsely: 
‘Ridin’ me ‘orse in the park, drinkin’ 
champagne an’ playin’ the pianner.” 

But certain things | learned from Wil- 
liams—as one extracts teeth. 
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The bargee works one hundred and ten 
hours a week—often more; indeed the 
bargees of river and canal are united in an 
endeavor to secure a “‘sixteen-hour-day,”’ 
and, so far, without success. As for dozing 
in the sun Williams would like to see it. 
Working a twenty-foot pole, loading and 
unloading, steering through fog and night, 
he finds little time for that sort of thing. 
And in the little seven-by-five cabin he 
and his wife and the half-dozen children 
eat and sleep in piggish propinquity. So, 
coming close to the facts, one finds a grim 
and sordid life, made tolerable only by 
native coarseness and the uplifting power 
of alcohol. For all that the barges make 
the Thames; their red sails—or marvelous 
dingy greens and browns—give to the 
Waterway the colorful charm of the lagoons. 
Here drifts a dumb barge, deep-loaded; 
two men with long sweeps keep way on her. 
Yonder creeps a little up-river barge; she 
is built low for going under bridges, and 
has a towing-post. The little deck-house 
is crudely painted and there are flower- 
pots at the gangway. The black coal- 
lighters swing past. A red-sided powder- 
barge, flying the danger-flag, goes by in 
tow, the Stumpies and topsail barges scat- 
tering before her. These craft are more 
truly of the Thames than the great liners 
that come slowly up, or the round-bellied 
Dutch eel-schuits, the lumbering Nor- 
wegian tramps—the ships that come from 
every wet degree of latitude. You think 
of them first and last. It is the first pic- 
ture that comes up to memory when the 
Thames is far away; it is the picture that 
haunts you longest—the colored barges on 
the gray water. And Williams and _ his 


fellows are as little a part of London as the 
mariners of the sugar-ships and masters. 
A tavern hour or two is all they get of it. 
Their world is the Thames. 
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The black rock juts on the hidden pool 
And the waters are dim and deep, 

Oh, lightly tread—’tis a royal bed, 
And a king lies there asleep. 


T WAS well into the 
afternoon before the 
; canoes reached the end 


of the carry—poking out 
through the green—one 
on the shoulders of each 
guide, inverted like long 
shields such as an ancient race might 
have used as a protection from arrows. 
Eddie and I, meantime, had been employed 
getting a mess of frogs, for it was swampy 
just there, and frogs, mosquitoes and 
midges possessed the locality. We anointed 
for the mosquitoes and “‘no-see-ums”’ as 
the midges are called by the Indians, and 
used our little rifles on the frogs. 

I wonder, by the way, what mosquitoes 
were made for. Other people have won- 
dered that before, but you can’t overdo the 
thing. Maybe if we keep on wondering we 
shall find out. Knowledge begins that 
way, and it will take a lot of speculation to 
solve the mosquito mystery. 

I can’t think of anything that | could 
do without easier than the mosquito. He 
seems to me a creature wholly devoid of 
virtues. He is a glutton, a poisoner, a 
spreader of disease, a dispenser of disturb- 
ing music. That last is the hardest to for- 
give. If he would only be still I could over- 
look the other things. I wonder if he will 
take his voice with him into the next world. 
I should like to know, too, which place he 
is bound for. I should like to know, so I 
could take the other road. 

Across Mountain Lake was not far, and 
then followed another short carry—another 














link of removal—to a larger lake, Pes- 
cawess. It was nearly five miles across 
Pescawess, but we made good time, for 
there was a fair wind. Also we had the 
knowledge that Pescawah brook flows in 
on the other side, and the trout there were 
said to be large and not often disturbed. 

We camped a little below this brook, 
and while the tents were going up, Eddie 
and | took one of*the canoes and slipped 
away past an island or two, among the 
strewn bowlders at the stream’s mouth, 
pausing to cast a little here and there, 
though at first with no other result than to 
get our lines in a mess together. 

“Now, say, old man,’ Eddie began, as 
my line made a turn around his neck and a 
half-dozen twists around his tackle, the 
tangle dropping in a heap in the water, 
“you mus’n't cast like that. You should 
use the treetop cast—straight up in the 
air, when there’s aman behind you. Don’t 
you know you might lacerate a fellow’s 
ear, or put a hook through his lip or some- 
thing.” 

I said that I was sorry, and that if he 
would give me a few points on the treetop 
cast, and then avoid sitting in the tree- 
tops as much as possible himself, | thought 
there would be no further danger. 

He was not altogether pacified. The 
lines were in a bad mess and he said it 
was wasting precious time to be fooling 
that way. Clearly two men could not 
fish from one canoe and preserve their 
friendship, and after our lines were duly 
parted and Eddie had scolded me suffi- 
ciently, we went ashore just below where 
the swift current tumbles in, and made our 
way to the wide, deep, rock-bound pools 
above. The going was pretty thick and 
scratchy, and one had to move deliber- 
ately. 
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Eddie had more things to carry than | 
did, for he had brought his gun, and his 
long-handled net, and these with his rod, 
set up and properly geared with a long 
leader and two flies, worried him a good 
deal. The net had a way of getting hung 
on twigs. The line and leader displayed 
a genius for twisting around small but 
tough branches and vines, the hooks caught 
in unexpected places, the gun seemed 
possessed to get between his legs. When 
I had time to consider him, he was swear- 
ing steadily and | think still blaming me 
for most of his troubles, though the saints 
know I was innocent enough and not with- 
out difficulties of my own. Chiefly I was 
trying to avoid poison ivy, which is my 
bane and seemed plentiful in this particular 
neck of the woods. 

We were out at last, and the wide dark 
pool, enclosed by great black bowlders and 
sloping slabs of stone, seemed as if it might 
repay our efforts. Not for years, maybe, 
had an artificial fly been cast in that water. 
Perhaps Eddie was still annoyed with me, 
for he pushed farther up to other pools, and 
was presently lost to view. 

I was not sorry for this, for it may be 
remembered that I had thus far never 
caught a trout by casting in open smooth 
water, and I was willing to practice a little, 
alone. I decided to work deliberately, 
without haste and excitement, and to get 
my flies caught in the treetops as infre- 
quently as possible. I adjusted them 
now, took a good look behind and tossed 
my cast toward the other side of the dark 
pool. I thought I did it rather well, too, 
and I dragged the flies with a twitching 
motion, as I had seen Eddie do it, but 
nothing happened. If there were trout 
anywhere in the world, they would be in 
a pool like this, and if there was ever an 
evening for them it was now. It was in 
the nature of probability that Eddie would 
come back with a good string, and I could 
not let him find me a confessed failure. So 
once more I sent the flies out over the 
pool—a little farther this time, and 
twitched them a little more carefully, but 
I might have been fishing in a tub, so far 
as any tangible fish were concerned. 

A little more line and a reckless back- 
cast landed my tail fly in a limb—a combi- 
nation which required time and patience 
to disengage. By the time I had worked 
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out the puzzle it began to seem like a warm 
evening. Then I snapped the flies into 
several different corners of the pool, got 
hung again on the same limb, jerked and 
broke the fly and repeated some of the 
words | had learned from Eddie as we came 
through the brush. 

I was cooler after that, and decided to 
put on a new and different fly. 1 thought 
a Jenny Lind would be about the thing, 
and pretty soon was slapping it about— 
at first hopefully, then rashly. Then in 
mere desperation | changed the top fly 
and put on a Montreal. Of course | 
wouldn’t catch anything. I mever would 
catch anything, except by trolling, as any 
other duffer, or even a baby might, but I 
would have fun with the flies, anyway. So 
the Montreal went capering out over the 
pool, landing somewhere amid the rocks on 
the other side. And then all at once | 
had my hands full of business, for there 
was a leap and a splash, and a z-z-z-t of the 
reel, and a second later my rod was curved 
like a buggy whip, the line as taut as wire 
and weaving and swaying from side to side 
with a live heavy body, the body of a trout 
—a real trout—hooked by me with a fly 
cast on a quiet pool. 

‘| wouldn’t have lost that fish for money. 
But I was deadly afraid of doing so. A 
good thing for me, then, my practice in 
landing, of the evening before. ‘Easy, 
now—easy,’’ | said to myself, just as Del 
had done. ‘‘If you lose this fish you’re a 
duffer, sure enough; also a chump and 
several other undesirable things. Don’t 
hurry him—don’t give him unnecessary 
line in this close place where there may be 
snags—don’t, above all things, let him get 
any slack on you. Just a little line, now— 
a few inches will do—and keep the tip of 
your rod up. If you point it at him and 
he gets a straight pull he will jump off, 
sure, or he will rush and you cannot gather 
the slack. Work him toward you, now, 
toward your feet, close in—your net has a 
short handle, and is suspended around your 
neck by a rubber cord. The cord will 
stretch, of course, but you can never reach 
him over there. Don’t mind the reel— 
you have taken up enough line. You can’t 
lift out a fish like that on a four-ounce 
rod—on any rod short of a hickory sap- 
ling. Work him toward you, you gump! 
Bring your rod up straighter—straighter— 
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straight! Now for the net—carefully—oh, 
you clumsy duffer, to miss him! Don’t 
you know that you can’t thrash him into 
the net like that?—that you must dip the 
net under him? | suppose you thought 
you were catching mice. You deserve to 
lose him altogether. Once more, 
he’s right at your feet—a king!” 


now, 


oh 
ae 
LY ie 


a (pow 





He was swearing steadily and blaming me for most of his troubles. 
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Two long backward steps after that 
dip, for | must be certain that he was 
away from the water's edge. Then | 
bumped into something —something soft 
that laughed. It was Eddie, and he had 
two fish in his landing net. 

“Good!” he said. “You did it first- 
rate, only you don’t need to try to beat 
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him to death with the landing net. Better 
than mine,” he added, as I took my trout 
off the fly. ‘Suppose now we go below. 
I’ve taken a look and there’s a great pool, 
right where the brook comes out. We can 
get toitin the canoe. I'll handle the canoe 
while you fish.” 

That, also, is Eddie’s way. He had 
scolded me and he would make amends. 
He had already taken down his rod, and 
we made our way back through the brush 
without much difficulty, though I was still 
hot with effort and excitement, and | fear 
a little careless about the poison ivy. A 
few minutes later, Eddie, who handles a 
canoe—as he does everything else pertain- 
ing to the woods—with grace and skill, 
had worked our craft among the rocks into 
the wide, swift water that came out from 
under a huge fallen log—the mouth of 
Pescawah Brook. 

“Cast there,” he said, pointing to a spot 
just below the log. 

Within twenty minutes from that time 
I had learned more about fishing—real 
trout fishing—than I had known before in 
all my life. I had, in Eddie, a peerless 
instructor, and I had such water for a drill 
ground as is not found in every day’s, or 
every week’s, or every month’s travel. 
Besides, there were fish. Singly and in 
pairs they came—great beautiful mottled 
fellows—sometimes leaping clear of the 
water like a porpoise, to seize the fly be- 
fore it fell. There were none less than 
a pound, and many over that weight. 
When we had enough for supper and break- 
fast—a dozen, maybe—we put back the 
others that came, as soon as taken from 
the hook. The fishing soon ended then, 
for | believe the trout have some means of 
communication, and one or twc trout re- 
turned to a pool will temporarily dis- 
courage the others. It did not matter. | 
had had enough, and once more, thanks to 
Eddie, returned to the camp, jubilant. 


X 
Where the path is thick and the branches twine 
I pray you, friend, beware! 
For the noxious breath of a lurking vine 
May wither your gladness there. 


It was raining next morning, but that 
was not the worst. During the night I had 
awakened with a curious but not entirely 
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unfamiliar sensation about one of my eyes. 
There was a slight irritant, itching ten- 
dency, and the flesh felt puffy to the touch. 
I tried to believe it was imagination, and 
went to sleep again. 

But there was no doubt next morning. 
Imagination is a taunting jade, but I don’t 
believe she could close one of my-eyes and 
fatten up the other—not in so short a time. 
It was poison ivy—that was what it was, 
and | had it bad. 

When Eddie woke, which he did, finally, 
he took one look at me and dove back into 
his sleeping bag out of pure fear. He said 
I was a sight, and he was correct. Our 
one looking-glass was not big enough to 
hold all of even one eye, but taking my 
features in sections | could see that he had 
not overstated my appearance. Perhaps 
the situation was amusing, too—at least 
Eddie, and even the guides, professed to 
beentertained—but for me, huddled against 
one side of a six-by-eight tent—a tent 
otherwise packed ‘with bags and bundles 
and traps of various kinds—Eddie’s things, 
mostly, and Eddie himself among them— 
with a chill rain coming down outside, and 
with a face swollen and aching in a des- 
perate way with poison, the quality of the 
humor to me seemed strained when | tried 
to distinguish it with the part of an eye 
I had left. 

Eddie meantime had dived down into 
his bag of remedies, happy to have a 
chance to use any or all of them, and was 
laying them out on his sleeping-bag in 
front of him—in his lap as it were, for he 
had not yet arisen—reading the labels and 
wondering which he should try on me, 
first. I waited a little, then | said: 

“Never mind those, Eddie, give me your 
alcohol and witch-hazel.” 

But then came an embarrassing mo- 
ment. Running his eye over the bottles 
and cans Eddie was obliged to confess that 
not one of them contained either alcohol or 
witch-hazel. 

“Eddie,” I said reproachfully, can it 
be in a drug store like that, there is neither 
alcohol nor witch-hazel?” 

He nodded dismally. 

“| meant to bring them,” he said, “but 
the triple extract of gelsemium would do 
such a lot of things, and I thought I didn’t 
need them, and then you made fun of that, 
and—and——” 























“Never mind, Eddie,” I said, “I have 
an inspiration. If alcohol cures it, maybe 
whiskey will, and thank Heaven we did 
bring the whiskey!” 

We remained two days in that camp and 
I followed up the whiskey treatment faith- 
fully. It rained most of the time so the 
delay did not matter. Indeed it was great 
luck that we were not held longer by that 
distressing disorder which comes of the 
malignant three-leaved plant known as 
mercury, or poison ivy. Often it has dis- 
qualified me for a week or more. But the 
whiskey treatment was a success. Many 
times a day I bathed my face in the pure 
waters of the lake and then with the 
spirits—rye or Scotch, as happened to be 
handy. By the afternoon of the first day 
I could see to put sirup on my flapjacks, 
and once between showers I felt able to go 
out with Eddie in the canoe, during which 
excursion he took a wonderful string of 
trout in a stagnant-looking scummy pool 
where no one would ever expect trout to 
lie, and where no one but Eddie could have 
taken them at all. 

By the next morning, after a night of 
sorrow—for my face always pained and 
itched worse when everybody was in bed 
and still, with nothing to soothe me but 
the eternal drip, drip from the boughs and 
from the eaves of the tent—the swelling 
was still further reduced, and I felt able to 
travel. And I wish to add here in all 
seriousness that whatever may be your 
scruples against the use of liquors, don’t 
go into the woods without whiskey—rye 
or Scotch according to preference. Alco- 
hol, of course, is good for poison ivy, but 
whiskey is better. Maybe it is because of 
the drugs that wicked men are said to put 
into it. Besides, whiskey has other uses. 
The guides told us of one perfectly rigid 
person who, when he had discovered that 
whiskey was being included in his camp 
supplies, had become properly incensed, 
and commanded that it be left at home. 
The guides had pleaded that he need not 
drink any of it, that they would attend to 
that part of what seemed to them a neces- 
sary camp duty, but he was petrified in 
his morals, and the whiskey remained be- 
hind. 

Well, they struck a chilly snap, and it 
rained. It was none of your little summer 
landscape rains, either. It was a deadly 
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cold, driving, drenching saturation. Men 
who had built their houses on the sand, 
and had no whiskey, were in a bad fix. 
The waves rose and the tents blew down, 
and the rigid fossilized person had to be 
carried across an overflowed place on the 
back of a guide, lifting up his voice mean- 
while in an effort to convince the Almighty 
that it was a mistake to let it rain at this 
particular time, and calling for whiskey 
at every step. 

It is well to carry one’s morals into the 
woods, but if I had to leave either behind, 
I should take the whiskey. 

It was a short carry to Lake Pescawah. 
Beyond that water, we carried again about 
a quarter of a mile to a lake called Pebble- 
loggitch—perhaps for the reason that the 
Indian who picked out the name couldn’t 
find a harder one. From Pebbleloggitch 
we made our way by a long canal-like still- 
water through a land wherein no man— 
not even an Indian, perhaps—has ever 
made his home, for it lies through a weird 
lonely marsh—a sort of meadow which no 
reaper ever harvested, where none but the 
wild moose ever feeds. 

We were nearing the edge of the un- 
known, now. One of the guides, Del, | 
think, had been along this stillwater once 
before, a long time ago. At the end of it, 
he knew, lay the upper Shelburne River, 
which was said to flow through a sheet of 
water called Irving Lake. But where the 
river entered the lake and where it left it 
was for us to learn. Already forty miles or 
more from our starting point, straight into 
the wilderness, we were isolated from all 
mankind, and the undiscovered lay di- 
rectly before. At the end of the still- 
water, Del said: 

“Well, gentlemen, from this on you 
know as much of the country asI do. All 
I know is what I’ve heard, and that’s not 
much. I guess most of it we'll have to 
learn for ourselves.” 


XI 


By lonely tarn, mid thicket deep, 
The she-moose comes to bear 

Hex sturdy young, and she doth keep 
It safely guarded there. 


We got any amount of fly-casting in the 
Pebbleloggitch stillwater, but no trout. | 
kept Del dodging and twice | succeeded in 
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hooking him, though not in a vital spot. 
I could have done it, however, if he had 
sat still and given me a fair chance. I 
could land Del even with the treetop cast, 
but the trout refused to be allured. Asa 
rule, trout would not care to live in a place 
like that. There would not be enough ex- 
citement and activity. A trout prefers a 
place where the water is busy—where the 
very effort of keeping from being smashed 
and battered against the rocks insures a 
good circulation and a constitution like a 
steel spring. I have taken trout out of 
water that would have pulverized a golf 
ball in five minutes. The fiercer the cur- 
rent—the greater the tumult—the more 
cruel and savage the rocks, the better place 
it is for trout. 

Neither do I remember that we took any- 
thing in the Shelburne above Irving Lake, 
for it was a good deal like the stillwater, 
with only a gentle riffle here and there. 
Besides, the day had become chill, and a 
mist had fallen upon this lonely world— 
a wet white, drifting mist that was closely 
akin to rain. On such a day one does not 
expect trout to rise, and is seldom disap- 
pointed. Here and there, where the cur- 
rent was slow-moving and unruffled, Eddie, 
perhaps, would have tried his dry-flies, but 
never a trout was seen to break water, and 
it is one of the tenets of dry-fly fishing that 
a cast may only be made where a trout has 
been seen to rise—even then, only after 
a good deal of careful maneuvering on 
shore to reach the proper spot on the bank 
without breaking the news to the trout. 
It wasn’t a pleasant time to go wriggling 
through marsh grass and things along the 
shore, soit is just as well that there was no 
excuse for doing it. 

As it was, we paddled rather silently 
down the still river, considerably impressed 
with the thought that we were entering a 
land to us unknown—that for far and far 
in every direction, beyond the white mist 
that shut us in and half obliterated the 
world, it was likely that there was no 
human soul that was not of our party; and 
we were quieted by the silence and the lone- 
liness on every hand. 

Where the river entered the lake there 
was no dashing, tumbling water. In fact, 
we did not realize that we had reached the 
lake level until the shores on either hand 
receded, slowly at first, and then, broadly 
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widening, melted away and were half lost 
in the mist. 

The feeling grew upon me, all at once, 
that we were very high here. There were 
no hills or ridges that we could see, and the 
outlines of such timber as grew along the 
shore seemed low. It was as if we had 
reached the top of the world, where there 
were no more hills—where the trees had 
been obliged to struggle up to our altitude, 
barely to fringe us round. As for course, 
now, we had none. Our information con- 
cerning the outlet was of the vaguest sort. 

In a general way it was supposed to be 
at the “other end” of the lake, where there 
was said to be an old dam, built when the 
region was lumbered, long ago. But as to 
the shape of the lake, and just where that 
“other end” might lie, when every side 
except the bit of shore nearest at hand 
was lost in the wet chill mist, were matters 
for conjecture and experiment. We pad- 
dled a little distance and some islands 
came out of the gray veil ahead—green 
Nova Scotia islands, with their ledges of 
rock, some underbrush and a few sentinel 
pines. We ran in close to these, our guides 
looking for moose or signs of them. 

I may say here that no expedition in 
Nova Scotia is a success without having 
seen at least one moose. Of course, in the 
hunting season, the moose is the prime 
object, but such is the passion for this 
animal among Nova Scotia guides, that 
whatever the season or the purpose of the 
expedition, and however triumphant its 
result, it is accounted a disappointment 
and a failure by the natives when it ends 
without at least a glimpse of a moose. 

We were in wonderful moose country, 
now; the uninvaded wild, where in track- 
less bog and swamp, or on the lonely and 
forgotten islands the she-moose secludes 
herself to bear and rear her young. That 
Charlie and Del were more absorbed in the 
possibility of getting a sight of these great 
timid vanishing visions of animal life— 
and perhaps a longer view of a little black, 
bleating calf—than in any exploration for 
the other end of the Shelburne River was 
evident. They clung and hovered about 
those islands, poking the canoes into every 
nook and corner, speaking in whispers, 
and sitting up straight at sight of any 
dark-looking stump or bunch of leaves. 
Eddie, too, seemed a good deal interested 
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Our one looking-glass in camp was not big enough to hold all of even one eye. 


in the moose idea. I discovered presently 
that he was ambitious to send a specimen 
of a moose calf, dead or alive, to the British 
Museum, and would improve any oppor- 
tunity to acquire-that asset. 

I may say that I was opposed to any 
such purpose. I am overfond of Eddie, 
and I wanted him to have a good standing 
with the Museum people, but I did not like 
the idea of slaughtering a little calf moose 
before its mother’s very eyes, and I did 
not approve of its capture, either. Even 
if the mother moose could be convinced 
that our intentions were good, and was 
willing to have her offspring civilized and 
in the British Museum, or Zoo, or some 
other distinguished place, | still opposed 
the general scheme. It did not seem to 
me that a calf moose tied either outside or 


inside of our tent for a period of weeks, to 
bleat and tear around, and to kick over 
and muss up things generally, would be a 
proper feature to add to a well-ordered 
camp, especially if it kept on raining and 
we had to bring him inside. I knew that 
eventually he would own that tent, and 
demand a sleeping-bag. I knew that | 
should have to give him mine, or at least 
share it with him. 

I stated and emphasized these views and 
insisted that we go over toward the half- 
obscured shore, where there appeared to be 
an opening which might be the river. We 
did go over there, at length, and there 
was, in fact, an opening, but it was made 
by a brook entering the lake instead of 
leaving it. Our memorandum of informa- 
tion declared that a stream called the 
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“Hurry! Hurry! 


Susketch emptied into the lake somewhere, 
and we decided to identify this as the 
place. We went up a little way to a good- 
looking pool, but there were no trout— 
at least, they refused to rise, though prob- 
ably the oldest and mossiest inhabitant 
of that place had never had such an op- 
portunity before. Back to the lake again, 
we were pretty soon hovering about the 
enchanted islands, which seemed to rise on 
every hand. 

It was just the sort of a day to see moose, 
Del said, and there was no other matter 
that would stand in importance against a 
proposition like that. I became interested 
myself, presently, and dropped my voice 
to a whisper and “‘sat up’’ at every black 
spot among the leaves. We had just about 
given it up at length, when all at once Del 
gave the canoe a great shove inshore, at the 
same time calling softly to the other canoe, 
which had already sheared off into the lake. 

They were with us in an instant and 
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They’ve got over to the shore!” 


we were clambering out. | hadn’t seen a 
thing, but Del swore that he had caught a 
glimpse of something black that moved and 
disappeared. 

Of course we were clad in our wet- 
weather armor. | had on my oilskins, 
and what was more, those high, heavy 
wading boots that came up under my arms. 
It is no easy matter to get over even level 
ground rapidly with a rig like that, and 
when it comes to scaling an island, full of 
ledges and holes and underbrush and vines, 
the problem becomes complex. Del and 
Charlie, with their shoepacks, distanced 
me as easily as if | had been sitting still, 
while that grasshopper, Eddie, with only 
the lightest sort of waders, skipped and 
scampered away and left me plunging and 
floundering about in the brush, with 
scarcely the possibility of seeing anything, 
even if it were directly in front of my nose. 

As a matter of fact, I didn’t care any- 
thing about seeing moose, and was only 
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running and making a donkey of myself 
because the others were doing it, and I had 
caught a touch of their disease. 

Suddenly | heard Charlie call, ‘There 
they are! There they go!” and with a 
wild, redoubled effort | went headlong into 
a deep pit, half filled with leaves and brush, 
and muck of various sorts. This, of course, 
would seem to assassinate any hope | might 
have of seeing the moose, but just then, by 
some occult process, Charles the Strong, 
discovered my disaster, and with that 
prowess which has made him famous, 
yanked me out of the mess, stood me on 
my feet and had me running again, wal- 
lowing through the bushes toward the 
other side of the little island, whence the 
moose had fled. 

“There they go—they are swimming!” | 
heard Del call, and then Eddie: 

“T see them! I see them!” followed by 
Charles’s voice, a little ahead of me: 

“Hurry! Hurry! They’ve got over to 
the shore!” 

I reached the shore, myself, just then— 
our shore, I mean—on all fours and full of 
scratches and bruises, but not too late, for 
beyond a wide neck of water, on the main- 
land, two dark phantoms drifted a little 
way through the mist and vanished into 
the dark foliage behind. 

It was only a glimpse I had and | was 
battered up, and still disordered, more or 
less, with the ivy poison. But somehow 


I was satisfied. For one thing, | had be- 
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come infected with a tinge of the native 
enthusiasm about seeing the great game 
of the woods, and then down in my soul | 
rejoiced that Eddie had failed to cap- 
ture the little calf. Furthermore, it was 
comforting to reflect that even from the 
guides’ point of view, our expedition, what- 
ever else might come, must be considered 
a success. 

We now got down to business. It was 
well along toward evening, and though 
these days were long days, this one, with 
its somber skies and heavy mist, would 
close in early. We felt that it was desir- 
able to find the lake’s outlet before pitching 
our tents, for the islands make rather poor 
camping places and lake fishing is apt to 
be slow work. We wanted to get settled in 
camp on the lower Shelburne before night 
and be ready for the next day’s sport. 

We therefore separated, agreeing upon a 
signal of two shots from whichever of us 
had the skill or fortune to discover the out- 
let. The other canoe faded into the mist 
below the islands while we paddled slowly 
toward the gray green shores opposite. 
When presently we were all alone, | was 
filled, somehow, with the feeling that must 
have come over those old Canadian voy- 
ageurs who were first to make their way 
through the northlands, threading the net- 
work of unknown waters. I could not get 
rid of the idea that we were pioneers in 
this desolate spot, and so far as sportsmen 
were concerned, it may be that we were. 
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It seems to me that our best work for mankind lies in strengthening his moral fiber jor 
resistance rather than in weakening it through removing temptation. 


President Roosevelt is al- 
ways having big thoughts 


Governors’ ° : 4 “ 
and doing big things. The 
Conference < - 
Conference of Governors, 
at the 


held at the White House 
the second week in May, 
is one of the biggest things 
he has done, and it showed as clearly as 
any of his acts the far-seeing statesman- 
ship, the patriotic spirit, of which he con- 
tinuously is giving us evidence. 

Few conferences have been held at the 
White House that will be more memorable 
than this one—both by reason of its per- 
sonnel as well as by the momentous ques- 
tions they were assembled to discuss. 

In attendance were the President, the 
Vice-President, all the members of the 
Cabinet—save Secretary Taft; all the 
Justices of the Federal Supreme Court; 
forty-four State Governors; James J. Hill, 
Andrew Carnegie, Wm. J. Bryan, John 
Mitchell, John Hays Hammond, and a 
representative group of editors. 

It bespeaks the quality of the assembly 
that there was no evidence of partisanship 


White House 


or sectionalism throughout any of the 
several day meetings. The President, who 
opened each morning session, seemed to 
inspire all with his boundless enthusiasm 
and intelligent thought. It was a purpose- 
ful assembly of brainful men who had re- 
sponded to the call of a patriotic President 
for the consideration of the most important 
question now before American people— 
1.e., the waste of our natural resources. 
That was the subject which moved the 
President to invite these Governors and 
these doers among men to come to the 
White House for the making of an assembly 
more truly representative of the American 
people than Joe Cannon’s time-serving 
House of Representatives. 


The evidence brought out at 
this Conference cannot be 
read by Americans with pride, 
for it’s not only a story of 
waste, but of stupidity. It 
is intended, I believe, that the report of this 
meeting be issued in pamphlet form, and | 
earnestly advise every American who has 


No Cause 
for Pride 
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a thought for to-morrow to secure one of 
the pamphlets and particularly to read the 
informing speech of Mr. James J. Hill, 
whom hitherto we have known as the 
builder of railroads, but who now reveals 
himself as a logical and eloquent advocate 
of conservation. 

It will no doubt give the average boast- 
ing American something of a jolt to learn 
from an authority so eminent that the 
annual production per acre in the United 
States amounts to only $11.38, and that 
the “banner state” of Kansas shows an 
average wheat yield of only $14.16 the 
acre, whereas it should be twice that 
amount. Wasteful cultivation accounts 
for the discrepancy. If politicians of the 
Cannon type are permitted to sway the 
House of Representatives as we have seen, 
there isn’t a great deal of cause for hope 
that the nation’s legislators will come to 
the rescue. Hence the greater wisdom 
revealed in the President’s call to the 
Governors, through whom there is indeed 
the hope of reaching direct to the people. 


And in the people does lie 


; both the hope and the 
Think Over ; P 
power. This Conference set 
These Facts : a : 
forth two directions in 


which the American people 
must get to work—and there cannot be a 
man of any business or of any intelligence 
who will fail to appreciate the import of 
the evidence developed to support the 
message of the Governors. 

First :—the conservation of our forests— 
for if we have no forests we have no long 
navigable rivers; if we have no rivers we 
have no cheap transportation. 

Second:—the conservation of the soil; 
with no forests to conserve the rainfall and 
to keep the soil from being washed away, 
there must be a tremendously diminished 
acreage of soil; and less soil means less 
crops; and less crops stand for diminished 
commerce and wealth. (Do you know 
that a thousand million tons of our richest 
soil are swept into the sea every year, not 
only to the loss of the farmers but to the 
clogging of rivers en route and the filling 
up of harbors?) 

It has been demonstrated beyond per- 
adventure, and is now known to every 
schoolboy, that agriculture is the back- 
bone of American prosperity. 
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Here are some other facts to think over: 
Do you know that at the present rate of 
consumption we will get within forty years 
to the end of the higher grade of iron ore 
now in sight? Or that in another fifty 
years, without the invaluable, practical 
help of the Forest Service, we shall come 
to the end of our merchantable lumber? 
Or that within two hundred years there will 
be an end to our present coal supply: or 
that if the House of Representatives con- 
tinues as indifferent to the interests of the 
people whom they represent as they have 
in the last two sessions, the prospect of our 
waterways running dry through our as- 
tounding unintelligence in protecting nat- 
ural resources is by no means mere theory? 


The story of American waste 
is one that is amazing—both 
for its extravagance and for 
its stupidity. As President 
Roosevelt has said repeat- 
edly: ‘‘There is no other question now be- 
fore the Nation of equal gravity with the 
question of the conservation of our natural 
resources; and it is the plain duty of us 
who, for the moment, are responsible, to 
take inventory of the natural resources 
which have been handed down to us, to 
forecast the needs of the future and so 
handle the great sources of our prosperity 
as not to destroy in advance our hope of 
the prosperity of our descendants.” 

It was for this splendid purpose that the 
Governors’ Conference was called, and its 
appeal should reach wherever there is 
intelligence; every farmer, every mer- 
chant, every manufacturer, every mine- 
owner, consults his own pecuniary interest 
best by heeding the warning and giving a 
helping hand to this work of highest 
patriotism of which Theodore Roosevelt has 
always been the most illustrious exponent. 


How to be 
a Patriot 


At the close of the Governors’ Conference, 
held at the White House, May 13 to 16, 
on invitation of President Roosevelt, the 
Governors Officially issued the following: 


THE GOVERNORS’ DECLARATION 


We, the Governors of the States and 
Territories of the United States of America, 
in conference assembled, do hereby declare 
the conviction that the great prosperity of 
our country rests upon the abundant re- 
sources of the land chosen by our fore- 
fathers for their homes and where they laid 
the foundation of this great nation. 
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We look upon these resources as a heri- 
tage to be made use of in establishing and 
promoting the comfort, prosperity and 
happiness of the American people, but not 
to be wasted, deteriorated or needlessly 
destroyed. 

We agree that our country’s future is 
involved in this; that the great natural 
resources supply the material basis upon 
which our civilization must continue to 
depend and upon which the perpetuity of 
the nation itself rests. 

We agree, in the light of facts brought to 
our knowledge and from information re- 
ceived from sources which we cannot doubt, 
that this material basis is threatened with 
exhaustion. Even as each _ succeeding 
generation from the birth of the nation has 
performed its part in promoting the pro- 
gress and development of the republic, so 
do we in this generation recognize it as 
a high duty to perform our part, and this 
duty in large degree lies in the adoption 
of measures for the conservation of the 
natural wealth of the country. 

We declare our firm conviction that this 
conservation of our natural resources is a 
subject of transcendent importance which 
should engage unremittingly the attention 
of the nation, the States and the people in 
earnest co-operation. These natural re- 
sources include the land on which we live 
and which yields our food; the waters, 
which fertilize the soil, supply power and 
form great avenues of commerce; the for- 
ests, which yield the materials for our 
homes, prevent erosion of the soil and con- 
serve the navigation and other uses of our 
streams, and the materials, which form the 
basis of our industrial life and supply us 
with heat, light and power 

We agree that the land should be so used 
that erosion and soil wash should cease, 
that there should be reclamation of arid 
and semi-arid regions by means of irriga- 
tion and of swamp and overflowed regions 
by means of drainage; that the waters 
should be so conserved and used as to pro- 
mote navigation, to enable the arid regions 
to be reclaimed by irrigation, and to de- 
velop power in the interests of the people; 
that the forests, which regulate our rivers, 
support our industries and promote the 
fertility and productiveness of the soil, 
should be preserved and perpetuated; 
that the minerals found so abundantly be- 
neath the surface, should be so used as to 
prolong their utility, that the beauty, 
healthfulness and habitability of our coun- 
try should be preserved and increased; 
that the sources of national wealth exist for 
the benefit of all the people and that the 
monopoly thereof should not be tolerated. 

We commend the wise forethought of 
the President in sounding the note of warn- 
ing as to the waste and exhaustion of the 
natural resources of the country and signify 
our high appreciation of his action in calling 
this Conference to consider the same and 
to seek remedies therefor through co- 
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operation of the Nation and the States. 

e agree that this co-operation should 
find expression in suitable action by the 
Congress within the limits of and coex- 
tensive with the national jurisdiction of 
the subject and, complementary thereto, 
by the Legislatures of the several States 
within the limits of and coextensive with 
their jurisdiction. 

We declare the conviction that in the use 
of the natural resources our independent 
States are interdependent and bound 
together by ties of mutual benefits, respon- 
sibilities and duties. 

We agree in the wisdom of future con- 
ferences between the President, members 
of Congress and the Governors of the States 
on the conservation of our natural re- 
sources with the view of continued co- 
operation and action on the lines suggested. 
And to this end we advise that from time 
to time, as in his judgment may seem wise, 
the President call the Governors of the 
States, members of Congress and others 
into conference. 

We agree that further action is advisable 
to ascertain the present condition of our 
natural resources and to promote the con- 
servation of the same. And to that end 
we recommend the appointment by each 
State of a commission on the conservation 
of natural resources to co-operate with each 
other and with any similar commission on 
behalf of the Federal Government. 

We urge the continuation and extension 
of forest policies adapted to secure the hus- 
banding and renewal of our diminishing 
timber supply, prevention of soil invasion, 
the protection of headwaters and the main- 
tenance of the purity and navigability of 
our streams. We recognize that the 
private ownership of forest lands entails 
responsibilities in the interests of all the 
people, and we favor the enactment of laws 
looking to the protection and replacement 
of privately owned forests. 

We recognize in our waters a most valu- 
able asset of the people of the United 
States and we recommend the enactment 
of laws looking to the conservation of 
water resources for irrigation, water sup- 
ply, power and navigation, to the end that 
navigable and source streams may be 
brought under complete control and fully 
utilized for every purpose. We especially 
urge on the Federal Congress the immedi- 
ate adoption of a wise, active and thorough 
waterway policy, providing for the prompt 
improvement of our streams and conserva- 
tion of their watersheds required for the 
uses of commerce and the protection of the 
interests of our people. 

We recommend the enactment of laws 
looking to the prevention of waste in the 
mining and extraction of coal, oil, gas and 
other minerals, with a view to their wise 
conservation for the use of the people and 
to the protection of human life in the mines. 

Let us conserve the foundations of our 
prosperity. 
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The other day I had the honor 
and frank pleasure of a half- 
hour’s chat with Grover Cleve- 
land, during the course of 
which he related an incident in his experi- 
ence with some charity organization that 
appears to me so aptly to illustrate common 
trend, | take the liberty of giving its sub- 
stance. He had been invited to preside at 
the annual meeting of a certain charitable 
organization, at which the responsible 
heads of the various branches or depart- 
ments were to make their report. As 
each in turn addressed the assembly, the 
burden of his accounting concerned how 
many frauds he had detected; how many 
masquerading vagrants had been uncov- 
ered and punished. Few in their spoken 
words seemed to feel the lesson of the big 
work to which they stood publicly commit- 
ted—fewer seemed to consider the frailty 
of humanity—or the potential sweetness 
and strength of open-eyed charity. 

Is not the attitude of these departmental 
heads characteristic of us? Are we not 
forever looking for the black spots; seeking 
to use the dire distress of the needy as a 
medium for advertising our own cleverness 
or exalting our generous horn of plenty? 

Each with his own scheme of reform— 
with his own scheme of charity, upon ex- 
ploiting which, seemingly, he is rather 
more intent than on the cause itself. It 
isn’t American—for the American as a 
rule is really open-handed and careless of 
methods in his giving. 

What is it then that is responsible for 
so much solo bugling? 


Charity 


The other day I went exploring 
in the outskirts of East New 
York. Threading my way 
along the child-littered side- 
walk my eye caught the always 
interesting antics of a small 
pup—perhaps three or four months old— 
frisking among the youngsters. On a sud- 
den a faint-hearted child the puppy had 
approached drew back and set up a cry. 
Abashed by this unexpected and unusual 
reception the wagging tail was drawn be- 
tween its legs as the pup sidled against 
another kiddy looking no doubt for fuller 
understanding. But the fright of the 
faint-hearted child was contagious—the 
alarm spread instantaneously, and at once 


Mad Dog 
or 
Mad Man 
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there was a shrieking and scrambling of 
terrified youngsters. Down the street 
came a horrified mother to raise the cry 
of “mad dog,” and in less time than it 
takes you to read this that erstwhile play- 
ful pup was tearing down the street, in 
fright, chased by men and boys hurling 
stones and clubs past at its poor wondering 
little head. The pup I| rescued trembling 
like a leaf and scared nearly into a fit— 
but the men and boys were appeased only 
after long and patient argument. 

This was an actual experience and is by 
no means an unusual illustration of what 
constantly happens. It’s the way that 
75 per cent. of the mad-dog-scares start. 
Scarcely a day passes without some news- 
paper account of a “mad dog”’ that has 
been chased to its death. Most of the mad 
dogs are merely thirsty or have been chased 
until they are crazed with fright and ex- 
haustion. We need a little common sense 
in these approaching dog days, and we need 
—perhaps more—a little kindly thought. 
If the hot days are trying to us humans 
who can make known our wants and 
assuage our thirst when we will, what must 
they be to a dumb beast—the horses that 
toil all day in the blazing sun—the dogs 
that for the most part go unwatered? 

Have mercy. Exert your influence to 
secure drinking troughs for horses and 
basins for dogs in your city. 

At the same time, the mad dog—when 
he is mad—is a dreadful scourge. He is 
the most common distributor of hydro- 
phobia, and hydrophobia is the most 
horrible disease in the long list of diseases 
to which flesh is susceptible. That is why 
the cry of “mad dog” is such a terror- 
breeder, and why there should be every 
precaution for the prevention of dogs 
going mad, and intelligent action in case 
of attack. 

Hydrophobia is in reality so 
rare and so terrifying that its 


How to 

symptoms and treatment are 
pointe little understood. As a mat- 
Mad Dog : 


ter of fact, the commonly 
accepted expression of mad- 
ness in a dog is often misleading. The real 
mad dog does not shun water, as it is said. 
On the contrary, mad dogs often rush to 
the water and drink eagerly, if they are 
able to swallow. The mad dog does not 
froth at the mouth. It does not run 
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amuck, snapping at everything in its path. 
What, then, are the indications of the mad 
dog? To those familiar with a given dog 
the surest symptom and the one which 
should excite closest attention is a distinct 
and unaccountable change in the dog’s 
disposition—a staid dog becoming excit- 
able and a frisky one dull. That condition 
does not necessarily mean rabies, but it is 
suspicious, and if, in addition, the dog has 
trouble in swallowing—as though it seemed 
to have a bone in its throat—beware! 
That dog should be instantly tied up, be- 
cause if it be rabies it takes but a day or 
two for ferocious instincts to develop. The 
unmistakable evidence, however, of a dog 
with rabies is the sticky, whitish saliva 
which covers the teeth and shows on the 
drawn lips. The eyes glare and are red; 
the dog has paroxysms of running fury, 
during which it barks hoarsely, which 
alternate with periods of temporary ex- 
haustion. 


As hydrophobia is the most 
horrible of all diseases, so 


Make Sure . . 

prompt action is the more 
ine Dag imperative. If you have 
Had Rabies siege a y 


been bitten by a dog sup- 

posedly mad, the first, and 
certainly not the least important thing is to 
make sure the dog really has rabies, else 
you may be haunted for months by the 
dreadful fear of the disease lurking in your 
system; because, while hydrophobia may 
show in fourteen days and usually de- 
velops in from twenty to sixty days, yet as 
a matter of fact its development may be 
delayed an entire year. Hence, under no 
circumstances, let the dog that has bitten 
you escape; kill him, and have a micro- 
scopic examination made of his brain. 
The certainty of such diagnosis was made 
possible by a brilliant discovery of an 
Italian physician—Dr. A. Negri. Such 
knowledge will not only enable the physi- 
cian to treat your case intelligently, but it 
will also relieve your mind tremendously 
if it happen that the dog was not afflicted 
with rabies. Should you be where there 
is no one competent to examine the dog’s 
brain, preserve it none the less and sed to 
the nearest competent pathologist. You 
can preserve the brain by removing it from 
the skull and placing it in a closed vessel 
of some sort filled with a mixture of one- 
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half water and one-half alcohol, in which 
mixture the brain should be forwarded for 
examination. Such an examination can be 
made within five minutes after it is in the 
hands of the pathologist, but there should 
be no delay in treating the bite if it is a 
matter of hours before the dog’s brain can 
be examined. It has been proved that 
the proper treatment of dog bites so long 
delayed as twenty-four hours may yet pre- 
vent the invasion of the disease, but the 
treatment should be applied as soon after 
the bite as possible, for it is for the purpose 
of destroying germs at the point of inocula- 
tion. Remember that a mere scratch 
where the flesh is broken by the teeth of a 
dog suffering with rabies is sufficient to 
infect—infection of the blood through a 
wound inflicted by a rabies-suffering dog 
is the only way in which hydrophobia may 
be communicated so far as the average 
individual is concerned; (as a matter of 
fact, rabies may be caught on the dissecting 
table, for the virus is very strong and has 
been found alive in a dog buried six weeks, 
and it is also said to have been communi- 
cated from animals who had eaten the 
flesh of rabid creatures). 


Although rabies is among the 
slowest virus in ripening, yet 
it takes immediate action— 
like the snake bite. There- 
fore the instant treatment of 
dog bites is very important. 
First of all the wound should be squeezed 
and sucked (be careful that there is no 
scratch or abrasion on the mouth of the one 
who does the sucking) and compressed so 
as to make the blood flow. After this the 
wound should be burned, in order to cau- 
terize it, and finally the Pasteur treatment 
should be administered if the case is 
suspicious. The sucking of the wound is 
for the purpose of drawing out as much of 
the poison as possible—this is equally true 
of snake bites as of dog bites. The burning 
should be done with pure nitric acid, either 
by dropping it into the wound with a glass 
medicine dropper or, if that is not to be 
obtained. by the end of a match or any 
small stick. The acid should be put into 
the bottom of the wound and around its 
edges. If the wound is too small to reach 
the bottom, open it, for it is necessary that 
the acid find its way to all the parts of the 


What to 
do When 
Bitten 
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infected area. It will burn cruelly, so, if 
it is possible, make a hypodermic injection 
into the skin around the wound of one-half 
of one per cent. solution of cocaine. If 
nitric acid is not at hand, use carbolic. 
Nitrate of silver (lunar caustic), which is 
often advised and sometimes used for 
cauterizing such wounds, is ineffective. 
Having used the acid make an alcohol 
poultice and keep it on the wound for 
twenty-four hours. The alcohol poultice 
is a piece of cotton soaked with alcohol— 
pure alcohol, not wood alcohol—and it 
should be kept soaked. We are indebted 
for discovery of the wonderfully penetrat- 
ing and germicidal qualities of the alcohol 
poultice to the late Professor von Berg- 
mann of Germany. Incidentally, let me 
say here that I never go on any of my 
wilderness trips without a bottle of alcohol. 
It is wonderfully useful as a poultice or 
dressing for skin irritations of any sort. 


The old saying that an ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound 


Kill the . a 

of cure, is never so applicable 
Vagrant x 

as in mad dog scares, and the 
Dogs 


most dependable preventive 
for hydrophobia is the killing 
of vagrant dogs, for these are the ones in 
whose unkempt, illy nourished bodies the 
rabies develop 99 times out of 100; and it 
is the street cur—the stray starvling, that 
is the menace, because in his nomadic life 
he is more in the way of becoming infected 
and because in the first stages of his sick- 
ness he receives no attention; and it’s the 
wandering, ownerless dog that carries the 
disease through the country or through the 
street. No dog in any city should be 
permitted to run loose, and every dog— 
both in the city and the country—that is 
ownerless and uncontrolled, should be 
killed. It is a question in my mind, and 
always has been, if dogs should not be 
forbidden cities entirely—or at least be 
forbidden the privilege of the sidewalks. 


Whatever fate befalls the 
well-intentioned anti-race- 
track gambling bill, which 
Governor Hughes has la- 
bored so zealously to force 
upon New York, at least 
the agitation has been provocative of im- 
proved conditions. It aroused the racing 


Strictly Up 
to the 
Jockey Club 
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interests to some sense of their responsibil- 
ity—demonstrated the unwisdom of hys- 
terical reform fashioned on  Puritanic 
unpractical lines. 

The argument which accounted for the 
strongest support given this bill turned on 
the harm done the youth through the 
opportunity to wager small sums on the 
track. The Jockey Club met this just 
arraignment by ruling that no bet under 
five dollars could be made on the grand- 
stand or in the ring, and none less than two 
dollars on the field. This was a splendid 
beginning in a direction where reform was 
sorely needed. 

But because the field became congested, 
owing to the popularity of the two-dollar 
bet, the Club recently wiped out its good 
resolution and retraced the best step it has 
ever made toward genuine gambling reform. 

The thinking numbers of us, who believe 
not in hysteria, have failed to help make 
law of this Hughes bill because we believe 
it is wiser, saner, more productive of lasting 
results—to regulate rather than to pro- 
hibit. But this element is keenly alive to 
the corrupting influence of unrestrained 
race-track gambling, and very much in 
sympathy with any cleansing effort; it is 
in no mood to be trifled with, and therefore 
the Jockey Club and all those concerned 
had better ride straight—else they ride for 
a fall. Regulation is to be preferred to 
prohibition by intelligent, conservative 
people, but the regulation must be sincere. 

The Jockey Club should cut out entirely 
the two dollar bet, and permit no wager of 
less than five dollars anywhere on the 
grounds—grandstand, ring, or field. Thus 
betting will be confined to those who can 
afford to bet, and the most serious charge 
of tempting those who cannot afford it, be 
removed, 

The bill to establish na- 
tional forests in the White 


Tae Penge Mountains and in the 
be Damned p 

Southern Appalachian 
Says 


Mountains passed the Sen- 
ate during the session just 
closed, but met obstruc- 
tion in the Agricultural Committee of the 
House, which postponed action until the 
next session of Congress. Another year’s 
delay in the White Mountains is a serious 
matter at a time when cutting of the forest 
on the steep slopes has already been carried 


“Uncle Joe” 
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to an extreme limit. In another five years 
the forests on the high slopes of the White 
Mountains will have disappeared. After 
that they will be ready, like the mountains 
of France, for reforestation at vast ex- 
pense, in order to prevent alternating 
floods and periods of low water. 

This is the second time this bill has 
passed the Senate. The President has 
urged the measure upon Congress in nearly 
every one of his important messages 
throughout the year. A majority of the 
members of the House are believed to favor 
it, but the political leaders of the House 
claim they cannot take “‘hasty action” 
because the matter is “too important.” 
Had they been sincere the bill must have 
passed immediately. The situation was 
fittingly described by ex-Governor Pardee 
of California at the recent Governors’ Con- 
ference. Governor Glenn had spoken of 
vox populi, vox Dei, and Governor Pardee 
added that in matters of important legis- 
lation he had heard another voice abroad 
in the land, v7z., vox Cannoni, which he was 
inclined to think was neither ‘‘the voice 
of God, nor the voice of the people.” 


The situation in the House 
is this: The Committee on 
Agriculture was reorganized 
by Speaker Cannon at the 
last session with two im- 
portant friends of the measure left off, and 
several new members from the Middle 
West, unfamiliar with it, put on. The 
Committee found itself divided, half and 
half, one part favoring immediate passage 
of the bill, and the other part desirous of 
investigating what could be done for these 
and other watersheds not already protected 
by national forests. The result was that 
the Committee recommended to the House 
the appointment of another Commission, 
five members of the House and five of the 
Senate, with an appropriation of $20,000 
for expenses, to investigate the conditions. 
At the session of Congress a year ago 
$25,000 was appropriated for an investiga- 
tion of the Southern Appalachian and 
White Mountains by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, who has made a complete and 
satisfactory report of both regions, urging 
prompt action by Congress. Previous to 
that the Forest Service, in co-operation 
with the states at both ends of the line, had 


The Same 
Old Trick 
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made a most careful and thorough study 
of all the facts concerned, including the 
value of the several tracts of land, and the 
amount of timber upon them. A new 
commission made up of persons not familiar 
with the subject is merely another one of 
Cannon’s political tricks to postpone action. 
The faintest indication of approval on the 
part of the Speaker, either in the last or in 
the preceding Congress, would have been 
quite sufficient to bring this measure 
promptly and favorably from his Com- 
mittee. The House Committee on Judi- 
ciary rendered a decision that forests can 
be purchased by the government only in 
the interest of navigation, whereupon the 
bills in the House and Senate were both 
promptly redrawn, and that one in the 
Senate was passed. 


When the mill owners of New 
England find their power weak- 
ened by protracted low water, 
let them reflect upon their 
form of “popular” govern- 
ment, and when the advancing scarcity of 
wood again doubles the cost of building, of 
furniture and of tools, let the people con- 
sider that it is the voice of Speaker Joseph 
Cannon, who has obstructed a measure 
wisely planned for relief, a measure that 
has been repeatedly endorsed by the Presi- 
dent, by the Senate, by the Forest Service, 
and by all intelligent, independent citizens 
—including engineers, scientific associa- 
tions and a unanimous press. 


Vox 
Cannoni 


The making of false natural 
history is not of to-day—or 


tiga even of yesterday. last 
Rot to 
: week I rescued from my 
Children ; : 
niece a book bearing the 
title “Adventures and 
Achievements,” which had been given her 


at school for supplemental work in natural 
history. In the opening chapter on Bears, 
Indians and Kit Carson, by John S. C. 
Abbott—I find the startling statement 
that “the grizzly bear can climb a tree far 
more easily than a man,” in the course of 
the description of an alleged encounter 
between Kit Carson and two bears that 
climbed the same tree after him and that 
were beaten by blows on the nose with “a 
stout cudgel” in the hands of Carson!— 
The story frequently refers to the bear tree- 
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climbing as though it were a custom of this 
breed. This is only one illustration; the 
book is full of wild exaggeration and over- 
drawn illustrations. 

Why do misinformation and _ falsely 
colored pictures abound in so much alleged 
natural history for children? It seems as 
if the temptation to improve on nature is 
irresistible to most of those who venture in 
this field. Why do reputable houses pub- 
lish such books, and what quality of educa- 
tional intelligence is it that gives such 
books to its pupils? 


The track team representing 
America at the Olympic Games 


America ee ‘ 
miei beginning in London on July 
; 13th may not win so large a 
Olympic . ger 
proportion of the events as did 
Games 


the team at Athens in 1906; 
but it won’t fall far short of 
that achievement. About thirty-six men 
were sent to Athens and the team this year 
will number probably seventy, and in qual- 
ity average higher than has ever repre- 
sented this or any other country. 

We have always been unbeatable in the 
sprints, but this year we have an unusual 
array of fast men—which is true also of the 
middle distances, particularly the half- 
mile, where is a group of brilliant per- 
formers such as we have never put out, 
headed by Sheppard with his record of 
1.53 3-5 and three other men who are con- 
siderably better than 1.57. We are 
stronger than usual also in the distance 
runs, where ordinarily we have been weak, 
and will have an excellent chance in both 
the mile and the five miles as well as in the 
25-mile Marathon run. 

In the hurdles nothing can beat us, and 
it is an extraordinary group we have, with 
Shaw, Smithson and Garrels—the first with 
his world’s record of 15 1-5 and the two 
others easily within 15 2-5. Americans 
have always proved themselves the clever- 
est of performers over the hurdles, but this 
year—if I mistake not—there will be some 
work in London to astonish spectators. 
That is true also of our pole-vaulting, 
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where we have another remarkable group 
of six, headed by Gilbert and Dray—the 
former with a world record of 12 feet 7 3-4 
inches and Dray with a performance of 
12 feet 61-2 inches. The poorest per- 
former of this group has a record of 12 feet 
2 inches! 

The weight events—shot and hammer— 
have habitually come our way and are cer- 
tain to do so again this year with Rose, 
Coe, Garrels, Flanagan, McGrath, Talbott 
and others; and it looks also as if we might 
win the discus, with Sheridan and Dearborn 
added to this otherwise formidable group 
of weight men. 

The standing jump—high and broad— 
are a sure thing for America with Ewry, 
and there are one or two men pretty apt to 
add to his points in both events. First 
place in the broad and high jumps, how- 
ever, will be the most hotly contested of the 
entire programme. We have an excellent 
group in both events, with two men in the 
high equal to 6 feet 3 inches and four men 
in the broad who can clear 23 feet; but 
England this year counts among her points 
those earned by the representatives of Ire- 
land, Scotland and Wales (but not Canada), 
thus she has the help of the Irish cham- 
pions Leahy, whose high jump is 6 feet 
4 3-4 inches and of O’Connor whose broad 
jump record is 24 feet 11 3-4 inches, so it 
looks on paper as though America would 
play second fiddle in those two events. 
however we shall win seconds and thirds so 
that in the aggregate of the two events 
America will secure about as many points 
as England. 

It is significant of the quality of the 
American Olympic team to say that in the 
try-outs at Philadelphia preceding the 
selection of athletes new records were made 
for eight of the events on the Olympic 
Programme. 


Can it be possible that this really is to be 
Harvard’s year at New London—well, 
none will deny that “it is coming” to her 
or that it will be good for sport if the vic- 
tory does perch on the crimson banner. 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF 


BY RIPLEY 


HE owner of an isolated country home 
may be for the most part a law unto 
himself. Given a collection of homes and 
a community life, and a householder is nec- 
essarily bound by laws which are naturally 
evolved in the process of organization. 
Thereby he develops an interesting parallel 
to the experiences of his forbears. He is 
repeating in a way the experiences of the 
New England colonists as they advanced 
inland and formed their settlements. 
Their center was the church, while the 
center of the modern summer colony may 
be clubhouse or golf grounds, but in both 
cases, the ties of common interest and the 
need of common action are plain. In each 
instance one finds an imperium in imperio, 
as it were, a little self-governing commu- 
nity, holding meetings and enacting regu- 
lations in the communal interest. If the 
summer resident has more complicated 
matters of water and drainage to consider, 
he is, on the other hand, free from the 
responsibility of electing hogreeves and 
fence viewers, although his superintendent 
may discharge some of their functions. He 
is not called upon to appoint men “‘to take 
care of the ale wives not being stopped 
from going up the revers to cast their 
sporns,’”’ but, on the other hand, it may 
fall to his lot to lead a crusade against the 
killing of game out of season, or the de- 
struction of trout by dynamite. And 
while it may nv. be essential to select 
officials who shall ‘‘inspect ye meeting- 
house on ye Lord’s Day and see to good 
order among ye boys,”’ yet a committee on 
the church will be a desirable feature of the 
summer community. 

Behind this quaint similarity of the sum- 
mer organization to the New England 
town meeting and its enactments, lies the 
value of this experience as a means of disci- 
pline and saving grace. That the average 
well-to-do citizen neglects his civic and 
political responsibilities is a stock reproach, 
but in a summer community his duties are 
brought directly home. Men who ignore 
the primaries and neglect their ballots for 
golf on election days, see their duties dif- 
ferently when they come face to face with 
questions involving the securing of a plen- 
tiful water supply for their houses, or the 
proper maintenance of essential roadways. 
In this way country life tends to inculcate, 
if not civic virtue, at least a wholesome 
recognition of civic responsibilities. Pos- 
sibly, renewed health is not the only gain 
which the summer resident brings back to 
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the questions of the town, but the point is 
one which may be left for development to 
the student of sociology, or, perhaps better, 
civics. 

It is quite possible that summer organi- 
zation may be of the simplest kind and 
deal with little more than social features. 
The late Pierre Lorillard purchased a large 
tract of wild land, laid it out with admira- 
ble taste and skill, constructed a superb 
system of roads and provided for water 
and drainage. Under certain conditions 
land was sold to desirable persons who 
built houses, paying an annual tax for the 
water and drainage privileges. Mr. Loril- 
lard built a clubhouse, but the Tuxedo 
Club was and is conducted by the residents, 
and Mr. Lorillard himself having cleared 
the way for a most inviting country com- 
munity, practically retired. Tuxedo, of 
course, is in many respects exceptional, 
and furthermore, since the objects of these 
articles is the discussion of smaller com- 
munities, detailed explanation is uncalled 
for. But there are other and sometimes 
less-fortunate examples of paternalism. 
Take for instance the familiar illustration 
of a community which is developed by a 
land-owning company. At the outset this 
company may provide the means of meet- 
ing the practical needs of those who buy 
land and build houses. Possibly the plan 
may continue to operate advantageously 
to both sides, but it is a matter of common 
experience that the requirements, real or 
fancied, of the house-owners overstep the 
limits set by the land-owners. Out of this 
may grow friction and a strenuous desire 
for independence. If, instead of a land 
company, there is occasion for dealing with 
the fathers of a village hamlet to which 
the summer colony forms an annex, a situa- 
tion may be presented which calls for the 
exercise of peculiar care and tact. This is 
by no means to be construed as implying 
that friction is inevitable, but, whatever the 
conditions, there will be occasion in all 
probability for some definite form of asso- 
ciation which may range from a social club 
to a more comprehensive organization. 

As to methods of organization, an illus- 
tration is afforded in the, plan of a moun- 
tain colony whose members had bought 
their sites from a land company which 
proved unable to supply their wants as the 
number of cottages increased. There was 
no adequate water supply, indeed the 
drinking water was carried from house to 
house in barrels, and solid and liquid waste 
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was removed in wagons. In a word, the 
growth of the place had outstripped its 
facilities, a not uncommon experience. 
The residents, therefore, formed an asso- 
ciation duly incorporated under the laws 
of the state. The objects of this associa- 
tion were stated in the constitution to be 
as follows: ‘‘To preserve the character of 
——— as a summer community, in ac- 
cordance with the purposes of its founders, 
and to that end to establish and maintain 
such organization and system in the affairs 
of the community as its growth and devel- 
opment have rendered necessary; to act 
in behalf of the members of the club in all 
matters affecting their common interest at 
; and especially, from time to time, 
to take such action as may be desirable and 
practicable in relation to the water-supply, 
drainage, sanitary service, care of roads, 
postal, telegraph, police and railway ser- 
vices, social entertainments, and all mat- 
ters affecting the health, safety, comfort 
and convenience of the community and to 
make or secure proper provision therefor.” 

It was provided that the resident mem- 
bership of this club should consist of the 
cottage-owners and land-owners, and that 
the voting should be on the basis of the 
cottage as a unit. It was agreed that the 
land company, which in this case owned an 
inn and several cottages, should have a 
voting representation based upon the num- 
ber of cottages, the inn to count as three. 
The obvious need of some form of restric- 
tion in such a community led to an agree- 
ment on the part of the land-owners that 
they would sell land only to persons pre- 
viously elected to membership in the club, 
their election depending simply on their 
personal desirability and eligibility. In 
this instance, however, the arrangement 
caused friction. A small annual fee was 
fixed upon to meet clerical expenses, print- 
ing, etc., and it was provided that ‘‘The 
annual expense of the water-supply and of 
the sanitary service (which latter service 
shall include the daily removal of ashes, 
garbage, etc., and, until such time as a 
general drainage system shall be estab- 
lished, of household waste), and of such 
other matters as shall from time to time 
be undertaken by the club, shall be assessed 
for his proportion of the aggregate amount 
of such annual expense, according to the 
number of cottages owned by him respect- 
ively, and resident members who are not 
cottage-owners shall each pay an assess- 
ment equal to one-half of the assessment 
upon one cottage. In case a cottage is 
closed for an entire season, the owner shall 
be relieved from one-half of the annual 
assessment thereon. This annual assess- 
ment shall be in addition to the annual 
membership dues of $10, and shall not ex- 
ceed $50 on each cottage, unless in any 
year a larger assessment shall be author- 
ized by a vote representing not less than 
three-fourths of all the cottages, at a meet- 
ing especially called for the purpose, of 
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which not less than two weeks’ previous 
written notice shall be given.” 

Since these quotations include the gen- 
eral plan, it is unnecessary to go into the 
provisions regarding the elections, meet- 
ings and other regulations which are com- 
mon to most associations of this kind. 
The immediate question which confronted 
this club was a supply of water. An issue 
of bonds was authorized which were sub- 
scribed for by club members and a long- 
term lease was obtained of an adjacent 
spring. Under expert advice the spring 
was excavated, a large tank made, and a 
house built over it with a house at hand 
for a little engine which pumped the water 
up to large wooden storage tanks on the 
upper part of the mountain, whence the 
water was distributed by the force of grav- 
ity. At the outset, the arrangement was 
for a standpipe and faucet outside each 
house, but as usual the water was soon led 
into the houses, and its use increased. At 
the outset, the need of drainage facilities 
was recognized and more bonds were sub- 
scribed for in order that sewer pipes might 
be laid with drainage to a system of filter 
beds. As the community grew, larger 
houses were built, some of them consum- 
ing far more water than others, and a sys- 
tem of graded assessments was naturally 
substituted for the even system at the out- 


et. 

This vitally important action, taken 
under the advice of experts and directed 
by the engineer who was employed as the 
superintendent of the club, was made pos- 
sible only by organized effort. In this par- 
ticular case the cottage-owners for the 
greater part of the time have taken charge 
of all the external affairs of the community, 
repairing, maintaining and sprinkling the 
roads, operating the post office, furnish- 
ing the ice supply and jitending to other 
matters of common concern. Committees 
were appointed to look after the various 
features and the work has been carried out 
by the superintendent, who is in residence 
for six months, and his employees. All this 
has involved much labor and time and a 
considerable investment in bonds, but 
these sacrifices have been made in the 
interests of the safety and comfort of the 
community. The natural outcome of this 
development was the final purchase by the 
cottage-owners of the holdings of the land 
company. 

Other interests less imperative in a 
sense, but of immediate consequence, have 
been developed and fostered in the same 
way. Through united action a charming 
little stone church was built, and the serv- 
ices have come to be regarded as one of 
the most sympathetic features of the life. 
A circulating library has been collected 
which contains several hundred volumes, 
and in winter these books are lent to 
the country folk. Tennis grounds, golf 
grounds and children’s athletic grounds 
are maintained, and the sports of the chil- 
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dren under competent guidance form a 
peculiarly pleasant feature of the season. 
Under the direction of a committee of 
ladies, paths have been laid out through 
the woods which afford a variety of invit- 
ing walks. In such communities, as in the 
case of country villages and village im- 
provement societies, there is obviously 
work to be done which calls for the minis- 
tration of a Verschénerungs Verein, or let us 
say a committee on general improvement 
and beautification. Whatever the object 
may be, it is possible to secure efficient at- 
tention through the officers of the given 
organization, or the appointment of special 
committees. 

In the case which has been cited there 
has been a voluntary gathering of free- 
holders to frame a constitution, and to 
elect officers who are to carry out “the will 
of the people’ and to be responsible to 
the electors. A different plan of procedure 
is illustrated in another summer settlement 
where a land association conducts nearly 
all the practical public interests and the 
cottage-owners unite only for social pur- 
poses. Land is assigned to individuals 
under a perpetual lease, ‘‘said lessee pay- 
ing therefor, as and for a yearly rental for 
said demised premises, such amount as 
from time to time may be fixed and deter- 
mined as an assessment by the party of the 
first part, not to exceed in any one year for 











each lot dollars until built on, and 
thereafter dollars for each lot built 
upon at such time or times in each 


year of said terms as the same may be 
required by said party of the first part, or 
its successors or assigns, which it is agreed 
shall be devoted by said association and its 
legal representatives toward maintaining 
and constructing bridges, roads, walks, 
water reservoirs and pipes, sanitary ar- 
rangements and other matters of general 
benefit to the lessees, also paying any and 
all taxes that may be assessed upon said lot 
or the buildings thereon by any state, 
county, township or village authority, or 
paying the proper pro rata portion of any 
such tax as may be assessed upon the whole 
tract of ground belonging to said associa- 
tion, and of which this lot is or may be a 
part.” 

There follow various restrictions di- 
rected against the use of buildings for 
commercial purposes, liquor selling, or 
stables, with regulations against nuisances. 
The association reserves the right to in- 
spect and control the sanitary arrange- 
ments of the houses, and it fixes the water 
rates, and supervises admission to the 
park. Here, as in most mountain settle- 
ments surrounded by forests, special warn- 
ings are given against fire, and there is 
another excellent regulation worthy of 
general adoption which is quoted in full: 
“Neither the lessee nor any other occu- 
pant of the demised premises shall destroy 
or disfigure the natural features of the 
landscape in any way so as to hinder or 
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prevent its being maintained as a park, or 
shall cut down any trees upon the demised 
premises without the written consent of 
the association, or injure or kill any birds, 
squirrels, rabbits or other living creatures 
on the grounds of the association, and for 
every violation of this clause the lessee 
shall pay to the association the sum of $25, 
which shall be a lien and be collectible as 
herein above provided for the annual as- 
sessment and taxes.” 

These extracts from the regular indent- 
ure of the association illustrate a very 
careful system of paternal government, 
Obviously the value of any such settle- 
ment depends among other things upon 
judicious protection and restriction, and 
in this instance a land-owning association 
has kept the control in its own hands. 
Apparently the association has taken the 
practical measures and made the improve- 
ments called for by the growth of the com- 
munity, and the plan seems to have had 
favorable results. Possibly individual 
preferences and initiative have sometimes 
led to friction, which should be mentioned 
as a possibility inherent in any such plan. 
Evidently much depends on the character 
of the government. 

Still another plan was adopted in the 
case of a seaside settlement. Originally 
there was a land company which began 
development and sold lots. Those who 
purchased land and built houses desired to 
carry out certain views of their own, and 
they therefore organized a stock company 
which bought out most of the holdings of 
the land company, and the members pur- 
chased land as they saw fit, and became 
corporate partners in the enterprise. For 
the most part the management is like that 
of any carefully conducted land enter- 
prise. There are, of course, certain re- 
strictions upon sales, and a purpose to 
admit only eligible persons. Since the 
residents are stockholders, and usually the 
owners of additional lots which are for 
sale, each one has a practical interest in 
promoting the well-being of the settle- 
ment. It is unnecessary to go into the 
details of administrations. The case is 
cited because it illustrates what may be 
termed a business method of organization 
whereby householders have a considerable 
property interest. Possible land-sellers in 
many cases as well as householders, their 
position differs from that of the residents 
of the other communities which have been 
mentioned. In certain respects this plan 
has patent advantages, since it unifies 
control and does away with the friction 
which is apt to arise between a land-selling 
company and those who build houses and 
by degrees form a community. 

The subject of relation with the perma- 
nent residents is always one of some 
delicacy. Certain states show in annual 
statistics the value of the summer visitor 
to the native population, but if the visitor 
is unblushingly exploited, or if he is un- 
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fair or supercilious in his own dealings, 
strained relations are certain to result. 
The village fathers will not neglect the col- 
lection of taxes from cottage-owners, but 
they may neglect the highways that lead to 
the very doors of those who pay a consid- 
erable portion of the maintenance. This 
is a matter which may involve much diplo- 
matic negotiation. n one case where sev- 
eral summer communities lie within a few 
miles of each other, an attempt has been 
made to form a general association ‘‘for 
the joint interests of park companies, 
clubs and cottages; to agitate for a State 
Forest Preserve before the Legislature and 
in the press; to obtain uniform taxation 
from the town authorities; to insist on 
the extension and proper repairs of the 
present system of roads, and to promote 
mutual intercourse between the cottagers, 
of the different cottage settlements.” In 
this particular case little has been done, 
but the plan shows a recognition of a need 
which exists. In short the summer settle- 
ment embodies an educational process 
which advances with certain delays and 
some friction. Questions of sanitation and 
water supply, of fish and game preservation 
and care of the forests are made living 
issues often with salutary results. It is 
true that the itinerant city visitor may be 
responsible for the slaughter of fingerling 
trout and game out of season, but the 
house-owner who comes to the same place 
every summer is apt to take a different 
view. Given the possession of tact as well 
as knowledge and his influence may be 
most beneficial. It is easy to quarrel with 
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natives whose only idea seems to be the 
despoiling of city folk either by wretched 
supplies at exorbitant prices or by abso- 
lutely shiftless service, but the visitor is 
largely dependent upon the neighboring 
country folk, and patience, firmness and a 
good example will accomplish much. The 
country folk themselves have suffered at 
the hands of inconsiderate and obstrep- 
erous visitors. 

Illustrations of the good which may be 
wrought by summer residents are not hard 
to find. In one case a church has been 
built where there was no other for a long 
distance, and the country people are always 
welcomed. The library formed by the 
summer colony is opened to the farmers 
in winter. A desolate and forbidding 
schoolhouse was taken in hand by certain 
ladies, and fairly transformed with the aid 
of good taste, paint, and some good pic- 
tures and modest decoration. Several of 
the farmers’ families were induced to be- 
come interested in cottage industries and 
one result was the production of really 
beautiful rugs woven from rags, but 
wholly different from the dreary rag car- 
pets of tradition. A like influence is being 
exerted on the environments of many sum- 
mer colonies, and it is hardly necessary to 
say that the results are far more helpful 
than any form of charity. In short, there 
is a question of responsibilities on both 
sides, and when these are met frankly and 
broadly, the outcome is likely to be a mu- 
tual and sympathetic regard which makes, 
to use a lofty phrase, for the brotherhood 
of humanity. 
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TAKE A TRIP 


BY EBEN E,. REXFORD 


THE SUMMER OUTING 


RE you going to take an outing this 
summer? If not, why not? 

You can’t afford it? Are you quite sure 
about that? I know a good many persons 
who used to think that way, but they have 
formed the ‘outing habit,’’ and now they 
think they can’t stay at home. 

I believe thoroughly in ‘‘resting-spells.”’ 
I believe in getting away from the work 
that keeps one busy eleven months in the 
and spending the twelfth month in 

aving a good time. Fish, if you want to, 
and there’s any fish to be caught. If there 
are no fish, play there are, and go fishing, 
just the same. The tramp will do you 


good, if you come home without any of the 


finny tribe. Climb the hills, and scale the 
mountains, if there are any, swim, and 
row, and walk, walk, walk! I believe in 
walking. The more of it one does the 
more he wants to do. There’s always 
something new to see, and the man or 
woman who goes into the country with the 
‘“‘seeing eye,’’ will always be making dis- 
coveries. He or she may not discover a 
new continent, but they will discover many 
things almost as interesting, and, in dis- 
covering them, they will find that most 
precious thing of all—health. 

If possible, get away from the settle- 
ments. Camping out never seems quite 
the real thing when you are in sight of 
farms and villages. There must be the 
forest to give it the real flavor. And above 
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all, fight shy of houses to stayin. They’re 
all right, if you can’t do better, but you can 
do a great deal better by taking a tent. 

Don't say, ‘‘I cannot afford it,’’ when the 
question of an outing comes up for con- 
sideration. You can afford it. It will 
cost no more to live, after you get where 
you are going, than it costs to live at home. 
And you can cut off a little here and there 
from the expenditures you would make if 
you remained at home, until you have a 
fund ample enough to cover the necessary 
expenses of such a trip. By that, I mean 
that you can economize enough on unneces- 
sary things to make it possible to afford the 
outing. You can invest the money in no 
better way. A month in the woods means 
health and strength for all the rest of the 
year, for yourself, and your wife, and the 
children. It means a great deal more than 
you think for until you have tried it. After 
a trial, it will mean so much to you that 
camping-out time will be the time of all the 
year to you. 

By all means have an outing. Relax. 
Rest. Recuperate. 

But it is possible that not all persons 
who could afford a trip to the country will 
find it convenient to go there. If circum- 
stances compel you to remain at home, 
resolutely refuse to keep indoors whenever 
it is possible for you to go outside. The 
writer knows a woman who is obliged to 
stay at home because she has the care of an 
invalid who cannot travel, but she has 
what she calls her outing, all the same. 
There is a seat under an old tree in the 
backyard where she does her sewing, and 
reading, and in a hammock, swung from 
the limbs of this tree, the invalid spends 
nearly all her time. Here they eat all but 
the morning meal, in pleasant weather. 
There is a table near-by on which ironing 
and dish-washing can be done. ‘‘ We sleep 
in the house, and that’s about all it sees of 
us from morning till night,’”’ this woman 
says. ‘* With the exercise of a little imagi- 
nation it is possible for us to enjoy our- 
selves almost as well as those who go away 
from home to doit. The air is as fresh, and 
as cool in the shade of our old apple tree as 
it is in the woods—almost!—and the sky is 
just as bright as it is there, and the birds 
sing as if they were in love with the place, 
and we get so hungry that almost anything 
tastes good to us. It’s another instance of 
bringing the mountain to Mahomet when 
Mahomet can’t go to the mountain. Our 
back-yard outing is a cheap substitute for 
the real thing, but it’s a good deal better 
than none.” 


HELPFUL HINTS FOR THE COUNTRY HOME 


One of our most successful fruit-growers 
sent me this information regarding the war- 
fare which it seems is necessary to wage 
against borers each year to prevent their 
killing off many of our fruit-trees: 

If the trees you desire to treat have a 
rough bark, scrape it off with some blunt 
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instrument that will not injure the wood. 
Of course you cannot make the trunk 
entirely smooth, but you can remove a 
goodly portion of the bark in whose crevices 
the pests deposit their eggs. Scrub the 
trunk and lower part of the large limbs with 
a mixture prepared after the following 
formula: One quart of soft soap—or one 
pound of hard, melted—and two gallons of 
water. Heat to boiling point and add one 
pint crude carbolic acid. A small amount 
of Paris green and lime can be added if you 
want the wash to act as an insecticide for 
general purposes. Apply with a stiff 
brush, using it with sufficient force to work 
the mixture into every crack and crevice. 
Do not be content with simply coating 
over the outer surface. Much depends on 
the thoroughness with which the applica- 
tion is applied. Do this at intervals of two 
weeks during the summer, and it will effect- 
ually prevent the hatching of grubs. Work 
it into the holes where you suspect borers 
are hidden away, and it will kill them if it 
reaches them. If possible, squirt it into 
the holes with sufficient force to fill them. 
Many a valuable tree can be saved in this 
way. 


Here is something I can most heartily 
recommend: It ought to find a place in 
every home, where a good paste would be 
in daily use if it were at hand when wanted: 

Dissolve one ounce of alum in a quart 
of water. When cold, add enough flour to 
make it of the consistency of cream. Then 
stir in half a teaspoonful of powdered resin 
and a quarter of a teaspoonful of powdered 
cloves, after which boil the mixture until 
it is a smooth paste, stirring it all the time 
to prevent its burning or becoming lumpy. 
The paste should be kept in some vessel 
that can be closed tightly, as it will dry out 
rapidly if left exposed to the air. If it 
happens to dry down, thin it with warm 
water, and stir it until it is of an even con- 
sistency all through. 


Now is the time to divide old plants of 
Boston fern and asparagus Sprengeeri, and 
make good, strong young ones out of them 
for use in the house next winter. Don’t 
try to pull the crowns apart, but cut down 
between them with a sharp knife. Of 
course many roots will be cut off, but that 
will not matter much. Put the divisions of 
fern in a soil composed chiefly of leaf-mold 
or turfy matter, with some sharp sand 
worked into it. Give the asparagus plants 
a strong, rich loam. 


Sweet peas will come into bloom this 
month. egin to cut them as soon as they 
show a good crop of flowers. If you do 
this, they will continue to bloom all sum- 
mer. Apply a liquid fertilizer once a 
month 


This reminds me that some time ago I 
promised to tell a correspondent how to 
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prepare a good liquid manure for use in 
the flower and vegetable garden. Make a 
tight foundation of boards about three 
feet square, and set it so that the front of it 
is about three inches lower than the back 
of it. Cut two grooves in it—one on each 
side beyond where the barrel into which 
you put the manure is to stand—and bring 
these grooves pretty nearly together im- 
mediately in front of the barrel. This to 
conduct the water that runs away from the 
barrel to the front of the foundation where 
it can be caught in a pail or similar vessel. 
Put the barrel in place, and fill it with 
manure, pounding it down well as you fill 
it. When the barrel is full of manure— 
which is best if procured from the cow- 
yard—apply water. Put on a pailful at a 
time. Let it soak into the manure before 
applying more. This will extract the nutri- 
tive qualities much more satisfactorily than 
is possible when the barrel is flooded with 
water all at once, as, in such a case, much 
will run through before it absorbs any 
strength from the manure. Dilute the 
liquid that runs through until it is the color 
of weak table tea. Keep on leaching the 
manure as long as it shows the color which 
denotes nutritive value. This is an ideal 
fertilizer for all kinds of plants. It con- 
tains nearly all the elements of plant-food 
in almost perfect proportions. 


Don’t let any plants which you intend 
to make use of in the house next winter 
blossom during the summer. Nip off every 
bud as soon as you discover it. Cut back 
the old branches, and force the plants to 
renew themselves, or—and this is the best 
method to pursue with nearly all quick- 
growing plants—start new plants from 
cuttings, and turn the old ones out into the 
garden where they can be allowed to bloom 
all they want to. 


See that such tall-growing plants as 
delphinium and dahlia are securely staked 
if you don’t want to find them broken 
down, some morning after a storm. 


If you make use of such bedding plants 
as coleus, alternanthera, achroanthes, and 
centaurea, see that they receive all the at- 
tention they require in the way of shearing. 
If allowed to grow for a week or two with- 
out attention of this kind, they will have 
a ragged, untidy look. To be satisfactory, 
they must be sheared as closely as a hedge. 


The lawn will require the best of care if 
you want to make it the show feature of the 
country home. It should be mowed regu- 
larly, and the mower should be kept sharp 
anc welloiled. Have it set to cut the grass 
about two inches from the ground. If set 
to cut low, the sward will have the appear- 
ance of being shaved, and the lawn will be 
without that velvety look which is its chief 
charm. Too close mowing will soon spoil 
any lawn. 
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The lawn must be well fed in order to 
do good work. You cannot expect it to 
grow well and look well if half-starved, as 
so many lawns are, under the impression 
that grass will flourish under any and all 
conditions. If you want a rich, dark- 
green, luxuriant sward, top-dress the lawn 
at least twice during the season with bone- 
meal or some equally good fertilizer—and 
use it liberally. 


If your grounds are not provided with 
good seats, placed where they will have 
shade, and where it will be convenient to 
make frequent use of them, by all means 
put in some this season. But don’t have 
them painted a bright red or a glaring 
green. Let the color of them be a neutral 
one, and they will fit in harmoniously with 
the general color-scheme of the grounds. 


Large vases, on the home grounds, con- 
taining plants and vines, are very attrac- 
tive, when well cared for, and simply eye- 
sores when neglected. Most persons do not 
intend to neglect them, but they really do 
so because they do not understand their 
needs well enough to give them the right 
kind of care. It must be borne in mind 
that a vase is exposed to the air on all sides, 
therefore evaporation will be much more 
rapid than would be the case if the vase 
were placed on the ground. The secret of 
success consists in using several times the 
amount of water that is usually given them. 
The soil in them must be kept moist all 
through, all the time, if you want the 
plants in them to flourish. 


Do not begin the use of water on plants 
growing in the garden beds unless you know 
that you can use as much as needed until 
the dry spell is at anend. A small amount 
simply aggravates the trouble. It is better 
to take the chances of injury from drouth 
than to apply a little water for a time, and 
then abandon the use of it. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Fungicides and Insecticides on a Small 
Scale. J.S. P. writes: Last year you told 
us a good deal about fungicides and insec- 
ticides in your department, but the man 
who grows fruits on a small scale wonders 
if it would not be possible to manufacture 
these things in lesser quantities than you 
speak of and have them fairly effective. 
If so, please tell us what to do. 

The preparation of the ammoniacal solu- 
tion of carbonate of copper can be simpli- 
fied by using copperdine. Get a quart of 
it. This is sufficient to make twenty- 
eight gallons of spraying solution. Direc- 
tions for mixing and applying come on the 
package containing the mixture. If you 
need about a pailful at a time—and the 
gardener in a small way will not be likely 
to need more—measure out about one- 
ninth of the copperdine and mix it with 
three gallons of water. (Don’t forget to 
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screw on the cover of the copperdine can 
tightly after removing what you want to 
use each time.) If you want three gallons 
of Bordeaux mixture, dissolve six ounces 
of sulphate of copper in one gallon of hot 
water, and four ounces of fresh lime in two 
gallons of cold water. Afterwards pour one 
solution into the other, agitating rapidly 
until a thorough mixture takes place. This 
is a very good substitute for the more 
elaborate Bordeaux mixture used by 
gardeners who require large quantities of it. 
If you want to use it as an insecticide, add 
one-sixth of an ounce of Paris green to each 
three gallons of water. 


Strawberry Planting. M.C. N. wants to 
set out a few beds of strawberries, and 
would like to know what kinds to get, and 
about soil and location. 

The varieties I would advise investing 
in are those which have done well for others 
in his locality. Some varieties that do well 
in one place are failures a few miles away. 
Consult your neighbors and find out what 
kinds they have succeeded with, and make 
your selection accordingly. Start your 
plantation as soon as you can get plants, 
which will probably not be until August, as 
growers do not like to send out plants be- 
fore that time. I would advise giving the 
beds a good dressing of wood ashes, if con- 
venient, as this will have a tendency to 
drive away grubs which may be lurking in 
the soil. Then apply old compost, thor- 
oughly rotted cow-manure, or, if these are 
not obtainable, high-grade commercial 
fertilizers. Have the soil worked over 
until it is fine and mellow. Set the plants 
in rows, eighteen inches apart in the row. 
Spread their roots out as naturally as pos- 
sible, make the soil firm about them, and 
then water them well. If the roots of the 
plants are dry when received, clip off the 
ends of them before planting. 


Celery Storage-—Please give directions 
for building a cheap house in which to 
winter an acre of celery, with some advice 
about blanching.—O. E 

If you want to keep your crop until 
March or April, and grow the firm-textured 
varieties, it would be well to build a shed 
eighteen to twenty feet wide, and as long 
as the quantity stored seems to require. 
Excavate to the depth of a foot, in a place 
that is dry, and which can be kept free 
from water in spring. Set posts through 
the center of the excavation, and run a 
ridgepole along them. Roof with cheap 
lumber, covering with manure or straw 
to prevent freezing. Set the celery close 
together inside, packing it well to bring 
about perfect bleaching. This is the Bos- 
ton method of wintering this plant, and it 
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seems to be the most effective of all meth- 
ods when the stock is to be stored for a long 
time. If you grow the hard varieties, to 
keep for the spring market, do not attempt 
to blanch before storing. But if you want 
to sell for the holidays it will be necessary 
to start the blanching process in the field. 


The Care of Palms.—My palms are not 
doing well. Their leaves have a rusty look, 
and some are turning yellow. Do you 
think they need larger pots? They are 
three-year-old plants in eight- and nine- 
inch pots. I keep one of them in the hall. 
and the other two in the parlor, some dis- 
tance from the windows.—Mrs. S. D. F. 

I do not think your plants require more 
pot-room. I am inclined to the opinion 


that the rusty look comes from scale. Ex- 
amine the lower side of the leaves. If you 


find a white substance there, chiefly along 
the midrib and larger veins of the leaf—a 
sort of scurfy, scaly substance that can be 
scraped off with the finger-nail—you may 
be quite sure that you have found the 
source of trouble. Make an emulsion of 
soap and kerosene—a quarter of a pound of 
soap to a teacupful of kerosene, boiled to- 
gether until a union takes place—and use 
one part of this to twelve parts of water. 
Wash the plants with it, leaf by leaf. Rub 
the foliage well to loosen the hold of the 
insect. If it adheres tenaciously, take a 
stiff brush and scrub the plants well till the 
pest is routed. After giving such a bath, 
rinse them well with clear water. It is 
possible that the rusty appearance is due 
to the ravages of the red spider, which does 
deadly work in the living-room, as a gen- 
eral thing. The only remedy to use, in 
such a case, is clear water, Take your 
plants to kitchen or bathroom once or twice 
a week, and spray them all over, supplying 
the water with as much force as possible. 
The red spider is so small that it can hardly 
be seen with the naked eye, and its pres- 
ence will not be detected if you do not 
examine your plants sharply. If you find 
little red specks like Cayenne pepper on 
the lower side of the leaf, among tiny webs, 
you may be sure that the spider is doing his 
best to ruin your plants, and he will succeed 
if let alone. It is a poor plan to keep your 
plants away from the light all the time. 
Use them for decorative purposes for a 
week at a time, and then give them a 
chance at the light for a week. Apply a 
good fertilizer about once a month when 
the plant shows signs of growth, and 
always keep the foliage clean. Have good 
drainage. Never allow the pots to stand 
in water, in the jardiniére. Set them on 
a brick, or something that will elevate 
them above the water that collects in the 
bottom. . 

















THE ART OF BODILY MOVEMENT 


BY W. R. C. LATSON. M.D. 


” these days we hear much talk about art. 
Art is in the air. Dramatic art, vocal 
art, pictorial art, literary art, musical art, 
social art—regarding all these we may find 
professors and teachers galore. We Ameri- 
cans are in this age approaching the artistic 
stage. 
But the real art of arts, the art which, in 
one sense at least, underlies all other arts, is 
one of which we hear very little. In a 
rather wide acquaintance with theories of 
artistic expression in many widely diver- 
gent lines | have never met with one state- 
ment or reference to an art which underlies 
them all. This art is the art of manipulat- 
ing the human body—in other words, the 
art of movement. Out of several thousand 
people whom I have carefully studied in 
regard to this matter, I have found not one 
per cent. who moved correctly. To move 
correctly would mean that the individual 
was cultivating the highest degree of 
health, strength, energy, endurance, beauty 
and expressiveness. To move incorrectly 
means that he or she is making it more 
difficult to do or be any of these things. 


THE BODY A MACHINE 


The human body is, in the truest sense, 
merely a piece of mechanism. It is subject 
to all the laws which affect any other 
mechanism—a lever, an inclined plane, a 
wheel, a watch, a steam engine, an ocean 
liner. To move the body in accordance 
with the mechanical laws which should 
govern a mechanism of its size, weight and 
motive power is to possess in the highest 
degree health, strength and Protean powers. 
The man who can do the one hundred yards 
in less than ten seconds; the man whose 
running jump is over twenty-four feet; the 
man who can lift his two thousand pounds; 
the man who climbs to the top in his pro- 
fession, whether it be scientific, practical or 
financial; the man who thrills us with his 
singing or his acting—all these belong to 
the small number of those who use the body 
in a correct manner, 

To move the body in an improper way 
means not only sudden, awkward, un- 
sightly movements—means not only ineffi- 
ciency as regards the power of that move- 
— but means also an enormous waste of 
orce. 


Each Jimb is a pendulum. The arm 


swinging from the shoulder, the leg swing- 
ing from the hip joint, the forearm and the 
lower leg swinging from the elbow and the 
knee joint respectively, even the hand and 
the wrist—all these are merely pendula 
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swinging from certain fixed points. Nay, 
even the body itself as it swings and sways 
upon the feet is nothing more or less than a 
complex system of pendula, each one 
swinging from its fixed point, and all 
together swaying from the feet. 


WHAT IS THE ART OF MOVEMENT? 


The art of movement may be defined in 
very simple terms, and like many other 
things that can be defined in simple terms 
to practicalize the matter is of much 
greater difficulty. To tell any one how to 
manipulate his body is a simple matter. 
It can be done in a few words. When it 
comes, however, to reducing this to prac- 
tice, we find a number of difficulties. 


EXCEPT AS A LITTLE CHILD 


A clever man has said: ‘‘ Every birthis a 
biologic regeneration.’ And this is true. 
At birth and for the first few months there- 
after we all move aright. The limbs, arms, 
legs, hands, feet, body swaying above the 
ground—all these are manipulated in 
accordance with mechanical laws. But the 
anxieties, the struggles, the unnatural con- 
ditions of everyday life soon convert this 
natural, beautiful movement into a strained, 
forced habit; and we are soon moving in a 
manner which is not only destructive of our 
force, but which means the loss of all those 
many great accomplishments which are the 
result of a proper interaction of the human 
mechanism with the mechanical principles 
governing the earth. 

It will thus be seen that any awkward 
movement is wasteful of strength. The 
movement should be made with a swing, 
not with force. Most movements made by 
civilized people are made by forcing the 
muscles into action; rather than by utiliz- 
ing the inertia and swing of the limb which 
is used. 





HOW CAN PROPER MOVEMENT BE LEARNED? 


After reading so far, the natural inquiry 
will be: ‘‘How can I learn to move cor- 
rectly?” To answer this in a few words is 
not easy, and yet can be told simply and 
plainly. Moreover, any man or woman 
who will practice for a few weeks the exer- 
cises which I append herewith can learn 
this art to perfection. 

First of all is the question of general 
health, of bodily wholesomeness. To be 
healthy is essential. One must have good 
digestion, good circulation, good elimina- 
tion, a well-nourished body, an easy, con- 
fident, untroubled mind. One must learn 
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to move the body as if it were a series or 
combination of pendula. Only when this 
is done can the highest degree of power or 
strength or efficiency in any line be reached. 

This is the secret of success in many 
games. The exact moment at which 
strength is exerted, the exact degree to 
which the arm or leg or body is moved, the 
exact force which is put into a motion— 
these are the secrets of success in games 
like tennis, billiards, the high jump, the 
running jump, handball and many other 
games which are known as ‘‘games of 
skill.” 

THE ART OF MOVING 


The secret of all these games lies in a 
word—the art of moving. He who can 
move the body properly will gain the 
highest possible degree of strength, effi- 
ciency, skill and endurance. He will have 
over his opponents so great an advantage 
as to more than equalize any superiority as 
regards experience, technical skill or prac- 
tice. How shall this be gained? After 
more than twenty years of careful observa- 
tion along these lines I believe I have found 
the secret, and my own practical result— 
the practical results of those who have 
worked under my direction—have been such 
as to justify me in believing that I have 
discovered the secret of the art of bodily 
movement—the secret of success in games 
of strength and skill. 


HOW TO LEARN THE ART 


At the start I may make these positive 
statements: The most powerful movement 
is that in which the weight of the body is 
utilized, and which at the same time is 
made with the least possible exertion of 
mental and physical strength. This really 
embraces a statement of the art of bodily 
movement—to move easily, at the same 
time utilizing as much as possible all the 
weight and momentum of the bodily mem- 
bers employed. 

In striking a blow, in making a long 
drive, in giving a quick and brilliant return 
in tennis, in sending an upshoot, a down- 
curve, or a serpentine to the catcher; in 
jumping, in running—in all these and a 
hundred other tasks of athletic and prac- 
tical life the great point is to exert the 
maximum of force with the minimum of 
effort. That is to say, the point is to 
accomplish the utmost effect possible with 
the least degree of effort possible. The 
man who does this best is successful; those 
who do it less well fail. 


CAN THE ART BE LEARNED? 


““But,”’ some one will say, ‘‘this cannot 
be learned. It is a gift.” Let me state at 
once that there are no gifts; there are only 
achievements. What has been done is 
nothing to what can be done. ‘‘And how 
shall I learn to move correctly?” The 
methods are simple. They can be easily 
learned by anybody who will devote to the 
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matter a reasonable amount of time and 
attention. Ten minutes, two, three or four 
times a day devoted to the careful practice 
of the following exercises will impart to 
any one the ability to move quickly, power- 
fully and skillfully, and with the least 
amount of exertion. This means the secret 
of success not only in the various games of 
skill requiring bodily movement, but in the 
larger and more difficult game of life which 
most of us have to play. 

In order to move correctly a number of 
things are necessary. One must be free 
from excessive pressure of clothing. Tight, 
high collars, a tightly laced corset, tight 
belts, closely buttoned coats, waistcoats or 
bodices—any one of these is sufficient to so 
cramp the body and restrict its movements 
as to render it impossible to swing the body 
freely to and fro in movement. 

Care of the general health is, of course, 
important. A simple diet, the meals sepa- 
rated by an interval of not less than seven 
hours, care of the skin by frequent bathing 
and vigorous friction, the free drinking of 








water, the avoidance of overwork and 
worry—all these have much influence in the 


ease and freedom of the muscular move- 
ments and consequently in effecting the 
method of handling the body. 

Mental tension of any kind is particularly 
prone to cause stiffening of the muscles and 
consequently to interfere with the free, 
swinging action which is the keynote of the 
art of movement. It should, therefore, be 
a special effort of every student of this 
important matter to carefully avoid 
anxiety, worry or any other unfavorable 
mental condition. 


THE REAL SECRET 


To state in a few words, then, the real 
secret of the art of bodily movement may 
be done in very simple terms. A correct 
method of moving is one in which the 
momentum and inertia of the body and all 
its various members is thoroughly utilized 
—that is, in which every movement is made 
with all the swing possible and with the 
least amount of effort possible. This 
means ease, grace, power, expressiveness 
and marked endurance. 

The following exercises have been tested 
through many years of careful experience 
in imparting the art of movement to those 
people who were intelligent enough to 
realize the enormous advantage of such an 
art and the possibility of learning it. 


EXERCISE NO, I 


Stand easily, heels together. Take slow, 
full breath, at the same time swaying the 
weight forward on the balls of the feet and 
lifting the arms straight up at the sides 
until they almost or quite meet above the 
head. Then, holding the breath, allow the 
head to swing backward, turning the face 
toward the ceiling while the arms slowly 
and easily move down to their original posi- 
tion at the sides. During this movement 
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the palms should be turned upward. Once 
the arms reach the sides, exhale the breath, 
relax the muscles and take an easy position. 

The good results of this exercise are many 
and various. In the first place the weight 
is swung forward on the balls of the feet. 
This, of itself, means that all the organs are 
lifted upward into their proper positions; 
that the chest is expanded and fully in- 
flated; that the spine is straightened; and 
that the pelvis is brought into line with the 
down-pulling force of gravitation. 

The turning upward of the face tends 
also to lift the chest and straighten the 
spine, while the slow, rhythmical move- 
ment of the arms, first upward and then 
down, tends to bring into harmonious action 
all the important muscles of the chest, 
shoulders and back. It is quite impossible 
to learn the art of moving the body cor- 
rectly unless the carriage be right, and not 
the least important result of this exercise 
is that it induces proper carriage of the 
body. 

EXERCISE NO, 2 


Stand easily, arms hanging at the sides. 
Now take weight upon the left foot and 
swing the right leg freely back and forth, 
striking the sole of the foot upon the floor 
at every sweep. 

The object of this exercise is purely and 
simply to inculcate the art of allowing the 
leg to move back and forth with the least 
possible exertion of muscle, making the 
movement as much as possible through the 
pendulum-like swing of the limb depending 
from the hip. 

The movement should be kept up for 
some minutes, trying at the same time to 
keep the body balanced without contortion 
or great effort upon the left foot. At first 
it will be difficult to do this, and the student 
will find not only that the body tends to 
sway jerkily in all directions, but that the 
movement of the leg which is being swung 
back and forth is also extremely irregular 
and full of effort. With practice, however, 
it will be found that it is quite possible to 
swing the leg back and forth with the 
utmost freedom quite without any undue 
jerking of the body, or loss of poise. 


EXERCISE NO. 3 


This is the same as the preceding save 
that the weight is taken upon the right foot 
and the left one is swung freely from side to 
side. 

EXERCISE NO. 4 


Standing easily, all the muscles relaxed, 
begin to swing the right arm easily back 
and forth. 

In this exercise the student should follow 
the same principles suggested in the above 
paragraphs. The arms should be swung 
easily and freely back and forth, making 
the motion with the least possible degree 
of effort, and so far as possible the arm 
should be allowed to be moved by its own 
weight and momentum. 
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EXERCISE NO. 5 


Same as preceding, save that the left arm 
is swung easily back and forth. 


EXERCISE NO. 6 


Stand easily, feet well apart, arms hang- 
ing at the sides. The muscles should be 
relaxed and the breath should be slow and 
gentle. Now begin to sway the body gently 
as on a pivot from side to side, first turn- 
ing to the right, then to the left, allowing 
arms to swing as they will freely. Grad- 
ually increase the motion until you are 
turning as far as possible first toward the 
right, then toward the left. The arms are 
to be kept entirely relaxed so that they 
swing like chains striking the body at every 
revolution. 

This movement should be kept up for 
some time, until there is a general feeling 
through the body of relaxation, ease and 
freedom of motion. 

The good results of this exercise are too 
many to be fully described. In the first 
place it has a most remarkable effect in 
stimulating the action of all the vital 
organs, since the rotary motion of the 
trunk imparts to the stomach, liver, pan- 
creas and intestines a vigorous and stimu- 
lating impulse. Secondly, it helps the 
student to gain this difficult art of moving 
the body with the least possible degree of 
effort, utilizing in his or her movements the 
weight and inertia of the members of the 
body itself. Thirdly, it conduces to develop 
the size and power of every important mus- 
cle in the body. 

As with continued practice the move- 
ment becomes more and. more easy and 
natural, the following modification may be 
made: as the body is pivoted toward the 
right, the weight may be thrown upon the 
right leg so that the left, for the moment, 
is simply allowed to hang, the toe touching 
the ground. Then, as the return swing is 
made, the weight may be transferred to the 
left foot and the right allowed to trail. 


EXERCISE NO. 7 


Stand easily, feet slightly apart, arms 
hanging at the sides, all the muscles re- 
laxed. Now begin to swing the arms easily 
back and forth. As they rise, turn the 
body slightly toward the right, swinging 
arms in the same direction. As the arms 
pass downward turn the body toward the 
left, allowing them to swing up in that 
direction. Gradually increase the move- 
ment until you are swinging the arms high 
up over the head, first toward the right, 
then toward the left, at the same time 
turning the body first in one and then in the 
other direction. 

This movement does not lend itself 
easily to description in words. It is, how- 
ever, extremely easy; and once learned is a 
most valuable measure in acquiring the 
difficult art of moving the body correctly. 
Among the many good effects of this move- 
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ment may be mentioned that, beside the 
value of the movement in inculcating 
proper habits of handling the body, it has a 
most direct and powerful influence upon 
the vital activities. As in the preceding 
exercise, every turning of the body invigor- 
ates the action of the organs contained in 
the trunk. Beside this, in the lifting of the 
arms, the heart and lungs are brought into 
more complete and rhythmical action. At 
the same time the general action of the 
muscles and the stimulus given to the 
circulating blood are most valuable in 
developing muscular tissue. 


EXERCISE NO. 8 


Stand easily, body held erect, arms hang- 
ing at the sides. Now, advance right foot 
about ten inches, allowing the body to sway 
slightly forward, right knee somewhat bent. 
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Then begin slowly and easily to swing both 
arms back and forth. Continue the swing 
for some moments gradually allowing the 
body to enter more and more into the 
movement until the whole body is swinging 
easily back and forth in rhythmical accord 
with the swinging of the arms. 


EXERCISE NO. 9 


Same as preceding, save that left foot is 
advanced. 

The good effect of these exercises is in all 
respects similar to those described above. 
The movements develop the power to 
move the body with the least amount of 
muscular exertion, and at the same time 
have a notable effect in invigorating the 
action of the vital organs and in develop- 
ing the size, flexibility and power of the 
muscles. 





WYOMING SUMMER FISHING AND 
THE YELLOWSTONE PARK 


BY RALPH 


HE trout fisherman who, in the early 
spring, has fished the streams and 
lakes of Maine, or Michigan, or eastern 
Canada, will likely lay aside his rod and 
reel, upon his return to town and make 
some observation to the effect that trout 
will not rise to a fly in the summer, 
and so his fishing is at an end for the 
year. We are too familiar with the com- 
mon disappointments of the summer trout 
fisherman to challenge the truth of this 
observation in toto, but right here we 
would like to note an exception, as follows: 
Trout will rise to the fly during the summer 
months, if you will hie yourself far away to 
the mountain streams of northwest Wyom- 
ing and Yellowstone Park. The country 
I would have you fish has the Park as its 
nucleus, with Jackson’s Hole on the south 
and Yellowstone and Absaroka Forest Re- 
serves on the east and northeast, an extent 
of territory about half the size of the State 
of Ohio. There are four gateways to this 
region: Cody and Lander in Wyoming, 
Gardner and Monida in Montana. For 
fishing purposes it can be covered in from 
four to six weeks, and a new trout stream 
or lake found every day. 

Make your party number five or six, if 
possible; this number will justify you in 
employing a guide and cook and also a 
large four-horse wagon in which to carry 
your outfit. Take also a saddle horse 
apiece and one or two extra to be used in 
case of an emergency. Many of the best 
fishing points can only be reached with a 
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pack outfit, and pack saddles should be 
carried in the supply wagon. For a pack 
trip you can use the wagon horses and leave 
the wagon in some convenient point on the 
main road. It is nof necessary to carry 
grain for horses, provided you do not push 
them too hard. Hobble them and turn 
them loose on the range and they will find 
ample nourishment for a twenty- or thirty- 
mile journey each day. Much of the en- 
joyment of the trip depends upon the good 
condition of your horses. The grass is 
probably at its best in July and early 
August. In the Park most of the roads 
are good and the grades comparatively 
easy; south and east of the Park they are 
not so good. Along Soda Butte Creek and 
Clark’s Fork, northeast of the Park, where 
the fishing is unexcelled, the roads are 
almost impassable. It is best to make 
your plans to travel the worst roads and 
steepest grades when your wagon is light, 
and this is generally toward the end of your 
journey when your supplies are low. 

Spring is very late in that country; in 
fact, spring and summer are almost inter- 
changeable, and therein lies the secret of 
the good trout fishing. As late as the 
middle of June you will find great 
stretches of melting snow covering the 
mountain tops and blocking the high 
passes, and the rivers turbulent and swollen 
with melted snow. Usually, by July, the 
plethora of water has disappeared and the 
streams flow swift, clear and cold. At this 
season of the year trout fishing is at its best. 
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If you outfit at Cody, you will have a fine 
road into the Park over Sylvan Pass. 
Along the Stinkingwater River you will 
get excellent trout fishing. Maybe this 
river will be roily and turbid; if so, do not 
be discouraged because the fish do not rise 
to the fly. They are there but are too well 
fed by the rich natural food torn from the 
shores and floating on the tops of the 
waters. Try the little brooks which run 
into the Stinkingwater; most of these are 
swift and cold and generally clear; a sud- 
den rain may roil them for a few hours, but 
soon you will be able to see the pebbles on 
the bottom and the fish darting to and fro. 
Where these little brooks'turn sharply in 
their flight down the mountains, there you 
will likely find deep pools of darkish waters 
and probably an eddy covered with brown 
foam. In such a pool there is sure to be a 
trout, and he is after food. Put on for 
a trial, a Coachman as head fly, then a 
Sethgreen in the middle, and as trailer use 
aGray Hackle. Sizes Nos. ro and 12 are 
probably best for these little brooks. If 
you have any luck, you will catch a mess in 
a few hours by following up the brooks. 
If you are an Eastern trout fisherman, you 
will examine these fish with an eager inter- 
est, for they will be new to you. They are 
the cut-throat trout of the family Salmo 
Clarkii, so like the Eastern brook trout in 
their general habits and appearance, but 
so unlike in their markings. I have often 
tempted these Western trout with Eastern 
flies and cast over them the beautiful Par- 
machene Belle, Professor, Montreal and 
other red and highly colored varieties which 
are so successful in the waters of Maine and 
Michigan, but with them my success in the 
West hasbeen very limited. The dark, silver 
and gray trout of the West seem to favor flies 
more in harmony with their own colorings 
—the Gray-hackle, Brown-hackle, Coach- 
man, Grizzly-king, Sethgreen, Black-gnat 
and White-moth. Of course the weather 
and season also must be considered in de- 
termining the fly to be used; but after all 
is said and done, I believe the Indian’s way 
of finding out what the fish is feeding on is 
the best. ‘“‘Catch him any way you can 
and cut him open and look.” 

A famous place for rainbow trout is 
Sylvan Lake, just within the borders of 
the Park. It is late when the ice leaves 
this beautiful body of water, and far into 
the summer one sees patches of snow lying 
in the shade under the pines and stretching 
down to the water’s edge. Only in mid- 
day does the sun melt the snow and slowly 
it trickles into the lake, cooling the waters 
but not roiling them—an ideal place for 
trout to thrive. 

We have all heard of the Yellowstone 
Lake trout and would not like to pass 
through the Park without trying them. 
Where they are most abundant is in the 
Yellowstone River Outlet. Here many a 
regular tourist comes and fishes with great 
success and enthusiasm and returns to the 
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hotel with fifty or more which he has 
caught in an hour. He shows them to his 
friends and probably has a great mess 
cooked for his dinner. Hundreds of these 
fish are eaten each day, but they are wormy, 
nine out of ten; fortunately the worms are 
not poisonous and no ill effect is supposed 
to result from eating them. The fish is a 
yellowish-red lake trout, averaging a pound, 
generally long and slim and at first glance 
a — good specimen. But examine him 
more closely and under his fins you will find 
little white worms like small bleached-out 
seeds; cut him open, and you will find 
throughout the flesh long white worms, 
parasites which sap the vitality of the fish. 
A strange phenomenon. How they get 
there has not yet been determined, but it 
is hoped the United States Fish Commis- 
sion will soon make a scientific investiga- 
tion and find out. There are three theories: 
One, that the fish feed on pelican dung and 
from that source get the worms; another, 
that the hot sulphur springs tend to pro- 
duce the worms; the third, that there is 
not sufficient food for the great quantity 
of fish in the lake, they become weak 
from malnutrition and are easily preyed 
upon by the parasites. One catches these 
Yellowstone Lake fish out of curiosity 
rather than for sport, and one or two for 
the purpose of examination is sufficient. 

One mile east of Yellowstone River Out- 
let is Pelican Stream which rises in the cold 
snows of the mountains and empties its 
waters into the lake. Here you can catch 
quantities of uncontaminated trout, large, 
beautiful, fat and gamy, as free from 
worms as the fresh cold waters they swim 
in are free from pollution. 

The Shoshone and Lewis Lake region is 

robably the best fishing district of the 

ark. These two lakes and their outlet, 
Lewis River, are full of native trout, and 
have been stocked with Mackinaw and 
Loch Levin trout, which are increasing 
in size and number most successfully. 
These fish will not rise to the surface and 
take the fly as do the regular native trout, 
and it is necessary to go down into the 
water forthem. Inthe lakes you can catch 
them by trolling, if you can find the par- 
ticular cove where they happen to be 
running. However, in spite of the uncer- 
tainties of the lake trolling, there is one 
place where you can troll with assurance 
of success, and that is in the canal between 
Shoshone and Lewis Lakes. This is a 
natural body of water, with little or no 
current, and not very wide. It is impossi- 
ble to reach this spot with a large wagon, 
but camp may be made on the main road 
near Lewis Lake and a day’s trip horseback 
made to the canal. You can catch Macki- 
naw trout here as fast as you can throw in 
your trolling spoon, and they are the best 
specimens, also large and fat. Among the 
Mackinaw trout you are likely to get a few 
native and a few Loch Levin trout. 

The outlet of these lakes is Lewis River, 
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which empties into Snake River, and Snake 
River into Jackson’s Lake. All these 
waters abound in Mackinaw and native 
trout. Just below Lewis Falls, in the dee 
pools where the eddies are covered wit 
foam, you are sure to find good fishing. 
Try all your flies on the surface and you 
will probably have no luck. But fasten to 
the end of your leader a little brass spoon, 
with, say, a number eight hook, add a little 
lead to sink the spoon a few feet under 
water, cast the little spoon as you would a 
fly, and you will soon catch a good mess of 
fish. The excellent fishing here may tempt 
you to camp near-by and remain. Don’t 
do it unless you are mosquito proof. The 
mosquitoes are probably worse here than 
any other place in the Park. If you strike 
a good trout stream and find plenty of 
mosquitoes, the trout are sure to rise. A 
trout fisherman must learn to ignore mos- 
quitoes and all other kinds of insects; but, 
nevertheless, don’t stay over night at Lewis 
Falls, there are better camping grounds 
not far away. 

Jackson’s Lake is full of Mackinaw and 
native trout, you can catch them in any 
and all parts of the Lake. The Mackinaw 
thrive there wonderfully and grow to ten 
and twelve pounds. These large ones are 
caught in early June, just after the ice has 
gone out of the lake. When the water gets 
a little warmer the largest fish seek the very 
deepest water of the lake and fishing else- 
where is confined to an ordinary-sized fish 
of about three pounds. Try the pools of 
the lake where the cold waters of Snake 
River mix with Jackson’s Lake, then 
paddle your boat ong the shore where the 
steep mountain cascades are tumbling into 
the lake. Approach these spots quietly, 
and slowly throw out a little spinner and 
troll across the swift cold current. Almost 
the instant you cast in, the Mackinaw and 
some native trout will strike, and after you 
have caught two or three you had better 
move on and try another cascade, for you 
have frightened the fish. The largest of these 
cascades is Moran Creek. It gathers to- 
gether the snow water from Mt. Moran and 
shoots it into the end of the lake where the 
water is shallow and the lake bed has grown 
up in reeds. The swift and cold water has 
cut a snake-like channel through the flat 
bottoms, and in the channel are fish, fish, 
fish. Troll up stream and troll down, you 
will catch them both ways; most will be 
Mackinaw trout, though many will be 
native. On account of the swift and cold 
water, the Mackinaw are very gamy, 
putting up a great fight, though not rising 
to the surface of the water. The native 
trout put up a greater fight and jump out 
of the water in their efforts to get away. 

A great deal of the pleasure derived from 
a fishing trip to the country I am describing 
lies in the scenery and the trip itself; as to 
the charm and attractiveness of the fishing, 
it is enhanced by the continuous variety 
and change. Having done full justice to 
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Jackson’s Hole, you have not exhausted the 
fishing possibilities of the country, you are 
just becoming initiated. The whole north- 
east corner of Yellowstone Park and Clark’s 
Fork country beyond the Park, have yet 
been untouched by you. On the way 
thither through the Park, you may fish 
every day and see geysers and cafions 
besides. 

Fire Hole River near Lone Star Geyser 
offers good fishing to one who wants to 
exercise his Eastern flies, for this river has 
been stocked with brilliantly speckled 
Eastern brook trout. Above the Lone 
Star Geyser they are in great numbers, but 
in size just beyond the six-inch limit. 

Try your Parmachene Belle and Montreal 
and you will find they jump at them, jump 
over them and play all about them. If you 
catch them you are a good fisherman, for 
these little trout are quicker than any I 
have yet seen in the West. Fire Hole 
River runs through a country which is cov- 
ered with hot springs; these springs empty 
their hot sulphur water into the river, and 
although they do not heat the river water 
perceptibly, nevertheless, the springs seem 
to drive the larger fish down into the 
Gardner and Yellowstone Rivers, and the 
little ones are left behind. 

Yancey’s is the name given to the camp- 
ing ground at the function of the Yellow- 
stone and the Lamar Rivers. This place is 
noted for its fine fishing, and justly so. If 
you are fortunate enough to find the water 
clear, try the fly fishing and see if you 
haven't discovered a spot where fly fishing . 
isideal. If you find the waters high, swift 
and roily, you will probably try your flies 
in vain. ut on a spinner or little spoon 
and watch the fish rise to it, almost touch 
it and then go away. They are after live 
bait and won’t touch anything else. The 
grasshoppers are abundant; catch a few, 
bait your hook carefully and let it float 
down with the current. A large trout will 
rise to it, and if you are not very careful, 
he will steal it from you. Give him time, 
strike him and he is yours. Most real trout 
fishermen spurn the use of bait; they look 
with contempt a og the man who puts an 
angleworm on his hook and _ patiently 
“plugs’”’ for a fish. As to grasshopper 
fishing—when you are in absolute need of 
fresh fish and find the streams roily — try 
it; there is enough skill and disappoint- 
ment in it to make it interesting, and a 
grasshopper-caught trout tastes as good as 
any other. 

The Lamar River and Soda Butte Creek, 
one of its largest tributaries, offer fishing 
similar to that at Yancey’s, but Soda Butte 
Creek harbors some very large ones; it was 
once stocked with lakers from the Yellow- 
stone Lake. Most of these have run out; 
those which have remained have increased 
in size, are free from worms and are as 
gamy as the native brook trout. You will 
probably average one large trout to three 
or four small ones. 








How to Use a Dry Fly 


If, at this point of your fishing trip, you 
have a willing guide, a very strong wagon 
and light load, you can penetrate the 
Clark’s Fork country and reach even better 
fly fishing than any I have heretofore 
described. If you have not a_ very 
strong wagon and light load, and still 
wish to take the trip, you must do it with 
pack horses, for the roads are well-nigh 
impassable. 

Because of the inaccessibility few people 
ever reach this country, and the fish are so 
numerous you wonder how they all live. 
Clark’s Fork has a natural reservoir and a 
lake for its source; it is not dependent upon 
melting snow and transient rains, so you 
will probably find it clear, but with a good 
head of water. Follow down the stream 
within two miles of Crandall Creek. You 
will see an excellent range for your horses 
and everything which makes up an ideal 
camping ground. You may stay here as 
long as you want and fish, fish, fish. Find 
a deep hole in the river, a little eddy (and 
there are many of them), fish here morning, 
noon, or afternoon and you will catch them 
just as fast as youcan cast. They measure 
between nine and fourteen inches, are fat 
and sweet and the best size for eating. If 
ideal fishing means a beautiful stream, 
banks clear to the water’s edge where you 
can cast without hindrance, fish rising to 
your fly every two or three minutes, then 
you can have it here, and you probably will 
have it for years to come, for few people 
live in this country and few people ever 
travel through it. Nature has left few 
sites for ranches, and the range, although 
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good, lasts but two months. Snow covers 
this country for about nine months out of 
twelve. 

If your wagon still has wheels and you 
are not satiated with fishing, break camp 
and go farther down Clark’s Fork to Sun- 
light Creek. The cafion becomes deeper 
and deeper, the roads steeper and steeper, 
but the fish larger and larger. You will 
have to climb down into the cafion about 
one thousand feet and do it afoot. If the 
wind is blowing hard, wait until it lets up, 
then fly-fish the river. There is plenty of 
room down there to cast. You will prob- 
ably first catch a scaly fish which looks 
like a long sucker. It is a Montana 
grayling, and there are many down there. 
Don’t give up, but continue to fish and 
pretty soon you will strike a large trout. 
If you are fortunate, you will land him, if 
not, and he has left you any tackle, try 
again. Here you will fird some of the 
largest and most gamy specimens of the 
Salmo Clarkii in the West; they run three 
and a half pounds and over, give you a 
great fight and are very quick at the fly. 
Be very careful to see that your leader is 
fresh and strong, and be very careful to 
strike them quick, but not too hard. They 
will generally break something, if possible, 
and it is a shame to lose them. 

I cannot direct you to any place where 
there is better fishing than this, so I must 
direct you back to civilization. Cody is 
two days’ journey, and if your wagon has 
stood the tests of Clark’s Fork road, you 
may expect to reach town without any 
serious hindrances. 


HOW TO USE A DRY FLY 


BY LOUIS 


RY fly fishing is comparatively un- 
known among our anglers—at least 
in practice. Yet there are two months of 
the season (July and August), when the 
waters are very low and bright, that the 
larger trout fail to rise during the day to 
the usual method of casting and the dry 
fly alone will lure them up. 

It is dropped on the surface of the water 
with perfectly dry wings, cocked, as it were; 
floats down some distance; is then lifted 
into the air, and, if wet at all, is dried by a 
peculiar motion back and forth, and 
dropped, light as a feather, as before. 
Even the wariest trout cannot, it seems to 
me, distinguish between such art and 
nature. It must be remembered that dry 
fly fishing is practiced and brought to per- 
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fection in England, where they invariably 
fish upstream or against the flow of water. 
This, taen, is more practical in slow mov- 
ing streams like the Test, Itchen and Avon. 
In the north country streams, which are 
more rapid and run through rocks, dry 
fly fishing is not generally in use. 

Dry fishermen angle almost exclusively 
with a single fly, and only when the fish are 
visibly feeding at the surface; then the 
angler selects his fish, gets below him, and 
prepares for a cast upstream. Taking two 
or three false casts in the air to judge the 
exact distance, the fly is thrown with the 
intention of making it alight gently a foot 
or two above the rising fish and exactly in 
his line. If the fly falls short or wide, it 
should be left till it has floated some dis- 
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tance to the rear of the fish, when it must 
be picked off and whisked through the air 
two or three times to dry the wings and 
tackle before again trying. If there is no 
clumsiness, several trial casts may be made 
before the exact distance is found, and the 
fish will go on rising undisturbed; but the 
slightest bungle on the part of the angler 
is fatal, and puts the fish down for the next 
half-hour. If it is remembered that most 
of the best fish lie close to the bdr» aud 
that the fly has to be sent down, Ags. ing 
correctly to the very inch, it will be béén 
that there is room for real skill and avast 
amount of it. 

The angler’s fly always has to compare 
with the natural insects floating dowh,'a -d 
little sport is to be expected unless- the 
artificial fly is most skillfully made and 
thrown so as to float ‘‘cockily”’ like the real 
fly. Anglers fishing with either wet or 
dry flies should make a practice of study- 
ing the flies in season, so as to readily recog- 
nize those on which the fish are feeding, 
and to be able to match them with good 
imitations. Furthermore, it is important 
that the trout should see nothing of the 
angler’s person, and nothing of his tackle 
but the fly. The effort, in short, is to make 
the trout notice the fly without noticing 
anything else. It is of this that the fine 
art of dry fly fishing consists. 

The fly must float with perfect accuracy 
to the exact spot where one particular 
trout has been seen to rise some moments 
before. Sometimes a trout is attracted by 
seeing the fly actually alight upon the sur- 
face, but it is well to pitch it some dis- 
tance ahead, so that the fish does not 
notice it till it arrives before him. Watch 
the natural flies. They skim cheerfully 
over, drop for a second, rise again, then 
alight for a short time as if to rest, and, 
floating down with the current, suddenly 
disappear—sometimes without a splash, 
or even the well-known circling rings so 
dear to the sight of all anglers. 

Dry fly fishermen should use an im- 
ported six-foot leader of the finest make. 
They come pretty high in price, but it is 
absolutely necessary to have the leaders 
fine, light and extremely pliable; and the 
line should, accordingly, taper to it, so that 
the fly will drop before the leader touches 
the water. This, I admit, is a difficult 
undertaking, especially against a wind; 
for, like archery, fly casting has to be care- 
fully judged as to the w ind taking the fly 
from the desired spot. I have practiced for 
hours on my lawn, using a hook with the 
point taken off, and a small Coachman— 
the white wings making it easier to see if it 
reached the mark intended. 

Personally I do not like a very light rod. 
I can handle the line, as well as the fly, 
with a seven and even a nine ounce rod, 
and have found my Bristol steel rod much 
more effective than one of bamboo. It 
has a slow movement, and a strength in 
forcing the line that 1 cannot get out of 


the bamboo. 
otherwise. 

The beginner in dry casting should cer- 
tainly be acquainted with the general rules 
of common casting before he tries the dry 
fly, and even with much practice it will be 
some seasons before he is able to effectively 
keep his fly dry on the surface. He may 
be able to drop it lightly, without going 
under water, but to pick it off dry is an- 
other matter. Most of the dry flies are 
made with cocked wings, and tied on eyed 
hooks. They are marvels of fine, delicate 
workmanship in every respect, the eyes 
being so small that our common leaders 
will not go through. Indeed it is neces- 
sary to use flies, leaders and line of im- 
ported make. 

Regarding the method of casting, there 
is no rule to go by. A written description 
is of no service—except that it is well to 
take long, slow movements, and when the 
leader goes foward at the proper time, give 
a little jerk to put the fly 1n front, so it will 
drop slowly and lightly on the water. 
Often before the line reaches its limit the 
fi will get the fly. In that case the 
st ike will be of little use; but always be 
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“prepared to strike with the greatest amount 


of quickness and decision that can be com- 
bined with gentleness. In a nutshell, dry 
fly fishing is an art used when the common 
method has failed to persuade them to rise 
or to hook them when rising. 

It is hardly possible to say what is the 
best selection of flies to use in our waters. 
In England the trout flies are not so large, 
or gaudy, color being almost always quiet 
in tone, such as gray, brown and black. 
From my own experience I have found 
that the color of the body has more to do 
with success than the color of the wings. 
Outside of the Palmers and Black-gnats I 
find that a silver, gold or red body is most 
effective, the bright tinsel being a favorite. 
What we know as the Silver Doctor trout 
fly, made with cocked wings and of a small 
size, has caught fish till absolutely worn 
out. Our good old friend, the late William 
C. Harris, laughed at dry fishing, and once 
said to me, “‘ We have not got to that yet. 
Our fish will rise when they see a fly on top 
or underneath.” And he jokingly re- 

marked that they had so few fish in Eng- 
land that something outside of the old 
methods must be used to catch any fish 
at all. This may be so, but I am inclined 
to think that those who practice dry fish- 
ing for enjoyment are not content with the 
utilitarian view which measures a day’s 
sport solely by the weight of the basket. 
There are two kinds of anglers—those who 
fish with a wide intelligence and those who 
angle with but one object—to get fish. 
Of the latter class I have met queer speci- 
mens. I have seen sixteen hundred trout 
brought to one hotel in three days, seventy 
per cent. being fish not over six inches. On 
the other hand, I have seen an angler sit 
two hours on the banks of a stream waiting 
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for a rise; but he would in the end be the 
proud possessor of a four-pound trout; and 
most sensible men would rather have one 
two-pound than a dozen quarter-pound 
trout. 

In conclusion, I would say that if any 
angler wants to follow up this short article 
and desires more light on the subject than 
I have given, let him get ‘‘ Dry Fly Fishing”’ 
by Fréderick M. Halford, the greatest au- 
thority on the subject. It will give anglers 
some idea what a high and noble art an- 
gling can be made. 


TRY BASS AND TROUT 
FLIES WITH METAL 
BODIES 


HE never-ending discussion regarding 
the best all-round fly is still of deep 
interest to both bass and trout fishermen. 
I used to keep a book full of nearly all the 
standard flies, and spent more tim, in 
changing casts, than actual fishing. =f a 
trout took a Palmer, or Gray Drake, I would 
work it for all it was worth; then change it 
again because of failure, to a Coachman or 
Silver Doctor; all of them after a time, 
failed to become what I term steady diet. 
After years of study, making notes of the 
natural flies on the water, I came to the 
conclusion that size was the greatest factor 
to success, and that color had little or 
nothing to do with attracting fish. Further- 
more, a metal body, either of silver or gold, 
no matter where placed on the leader, 
always lured the fish, in preference to plain- 
colored, or bright-colored bodies; and dur- 
ing the last two seasons, I noticed that 
metal-bodied flies were taken by eight out 
of ten fish, and on some days, every fish 
taken was on the same fly. 

The reason is obvious, all fishes, game or 
coarse, are strongly attracted to a metallic 
substance shining on, or in the water, 
especially if run at great speed; it is more 

easily seen, and at a greater distance in the 
water, than dull, or even bright colors. 

Fish only see the under bodies of livi ing 
flies, most of which are of a light yellow 
tone or a silvery white; silver and gold, are, 
to my mind, the most effective imitation of 
them. 

Those flies with wings of a gauzy or 
glassy appearance flying very close to the 
water's surface, must look very like silver 
to the keen eyes of a fish. 

At the end of last season, I made up my 
mind to get some metal body flies tied to 
order; and sent drawings to a reliable 
maker who carried out my wishes. 

The colors are, No. 1, gray wings and 
tail, black hackle, silver body. No. 2 has 
mottled brown w ings, orange hackle, black 
tail, and gold body. No. 3, black wings 
and tail, gray hackle, silver body. No. 4, 
wnite wings and tail, gray hackle, silver 


body. The black-winged fly for mornings, 
and also with the white-wing fly at late 
evening. 

These four flies imitate the natural in- 
sect, in color and in size,-as seen on the 
water, during the entite season; with the 
added advantage of shining metal to act 
as a lure. They have taken trout better 
than any of the standard patterns I have 
used;, early as well as late in the season, at 
all unes of day, and in many different 

ets. My friends, who have used them, 
say the same thing; especially with No. 1 
flv, that I call the Silver Doctor. I do, at 
times, put on either a black, brown, or gray 
Palmer, not that they are often taken, but 
Lo give variety to the cast. 

Metal-bodied flies are of extra value in 
rough, turbulent water, where trout, or 
bass lie behind a rock to avoid the swift 
— there lying poised, always alert 
to swiftly dart at the passing food or lure, 
the shining metal is sure to attract their 
attention. 

On bright, hot days, in clear, low, 
rippling water where trout are lazy, lying 
mostly on the shady side of the stream, the 
gold tinsel fly is better than the silver, cer- 
tainly much better than the average colored 
fly, no matter what pattern it is, unless it 
is a small black midge, and that is better 
with a gold body. 

I have found that thick-bodied flies are 
not so good as the small, thin bodies, either 
of metal or colored feathers; yet the pea- 
cock’s hackle of the Coachman is quite thick, 
and that fly is one of the best all-round flies 
ever invented. I firmly believe that if the 
bit of red on the body of the Royal Coach- 
man was either gold or silver metal, it 
would prove a stunning fly for all seasons. 

Many improvements are found by acci- 
dents. I had been casting for some time on 
a small well-stocked pond without success; 
somewhat disgusted, I started to row back 
home, my cast of flies meanwhile having 
sunk to the bottom. Presently the reel 
indicated that a trout was hooked. After 
landing the fish, a very small shot was 
attached to the gut, and I started in for 
deep-water trolling with the Silver Doctor 
as end fly. As the cast was slowly drawn 
through the water, I worked the tip to give 
little forceful jerks on the flies, which were 
running at a depth of ten feet. The 
method was a pronounced success, and 
proved to be the only way to get these 
trout during the day time. In every in- 
stance, the fish were taken on the metal fly, 
in preference to Black Gnat and Gray 
Palmer. Once I got a double, but the 
second fish took the fly after the first was 
hooked. 

METAL BODIES 


For bass, in rapid waters, I use trout 
tackle entirely. I see no use in heavier rod 
and line, or larger flies. Bass take my gold 
body flies in deep pools of slow water, and 
the silver body, at the surface ot shallow 
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water. The small-mouth are a more vora- 
cious fish, and take metal lures more readily 
than trout or charr; but they do not take 
a fly all the time; I think the bass is more 
pugnacious, it is also much more wary than 
the trout. If it rises to the metal-body fly, 
and misses it, no amount of coaxing will 
entice it to repeat the rise. After an inter- 
val of ten or twenty minutes, a trout is 
again game, and will rise to the same fly 
with more determination than ever, even 
though it has been pricked. 

In looking over a long list of standard 
flies, I find many that have a metal wire 
twist on the body, but I see none with a 
thin body of shining silver or gold; that 
is, of sufficient brightness to make a flash of 
light, that would be any attraction to a fish. 

To make the metal-body fly successful, 
it is necessary to work the tip, so that 
the fly is constantly on the move in short, 
rapid jerks. Anglers who are expert in 
fly fishing will recognize this as a truth 
in the use of any fly. In salmon fishing 
we have a term, what is called, a ‘dead 
fly,’ that is, when the fly is floating un- 
cocked, in other words, the wings are not 
upright, but float sideways. The weight 
of metal bodies make the wings cock all 
the time. 

Concerning the make-up of the cast; I 
tie them before entering the stream, so 
that, in the midst of rising fish, there are 
no vexatious delays. I arrange three dif- 
ferent leaders for the morning rise, and 
three others for the evening rise. For the 
former, the hours are from 8 A.M. to I1 A.M. 
I use No. 2 fly, with gold body as end fly; 
for the latter, I put on No. 1 fly with the 
silver body. The evening rise is compara- 
tively short, half after five, till pitch dark. 
For the two upper flies, much depends on 
the weather, condition of the water, and 
what I know of the stream; slow and deep, 
or swift and shallow, as the case may be, I 
make the cast to suit. 
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But, both at morning and evening rise, 
I always have a black wing silver body fly 
as upper or dropper fly, be the water in 
flood or low, bright sunshine or gray day. 
For middle fly, a gray hackle is used, if the 
end-fly is brown; and a brown hackle if 
the end fly is gray or black. In other 
words, I endeavor to have black, brown 
and gray on the cast whatever conditions 
may be, in order to have one or more similar 
to whatever natural flies are on the water, 
andit works. It sometimes occurs that my 
three flies imitate exactly three natural flies 
at the time on the wing. 

I only use the white wing with silver 
body, toward dusk and as an end fly, so 
that I can see where it runs; otherwise, it 
is the least satisfactory of the four. In ad- 
dition to that number, I have a small selec- 
tion of Palmer flies, gray, black, and brown 
to use as a contrast, also when the stream 
is flooded, or above normal. 

It is certain, that if OuTING anglers will 
try the metal-body flies, it will result in 
making fly fishing much more simplified, 
in that it means a smaller selection of flies, a 
saving of expense and loss of time in choos- 
ing the right cast of flies that will entice 
arising fish. The perfect fly should not be 
good at one part of the season, and poor 
later on; such a fly as will lure, all through 
the day, equally well, early or late in the 
season; and it should be effective in one 
water as well as another, is the perfection 
to be attained. This object, the four flies 
mentioned, do, as far as possible. 

I shall be interested to hear from anglers, 
what success, if any, occurs from a trial 
of metal body flies. I have no doubt but 
that it will be similar to my own and that 
of my friends. The moment I step in the 


water, a glance tells me what flies should 
be chosen to cast before the rising fish; 
they take these metal flies and I land them. 
It is rare indeed, that I return home with 
an empty creel. 











REAPING 


BY CHARLES W. STEVENSON 


The sun shines hot on the dust-white road, 
A cool wind ripples the gold of the wheat; 

On the lone wide prairie has fate bestowed 
A bounty of love that to man is meet. 


And the reaper sings ’mid the falling grain— 
A musical burr of belts and wheels— 

As the farmer rides o’er this golden main 
And the strength of his acres proudly feels. 


Out from the cold machine there falls 

The precious sheaf that shall feed a world, 
Up from the soil a glad peace calls 

That the strife of man in content be furled. 


And the long day dies, and the white stars gleam, 
And a vision of plenty crowns his work, 

As the toiler walks in a waking dream 
Through lanes where the evening shadows lurk. 


In his heart are thanks, on his lips a prayer, 
His love for men has grown doubly strong, 
And he wishes a harvest good and fair 
To all who suffer from want or wrong. 
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